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Last Call for the Convention 


OF THE 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
SECONDARY-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 
ARRANGED IN COOPERATION WITH THE 
INDIANA ASSOCIATION OF 
SECONDARY-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


Murat Temple, Indianapolis, Indiana 
February 15-19, 1958 


Brucnounc Saturday morning, February 15, 1958; offering a con- 
tinuous program, special trips, school visits, general sessions, discussion 
group meetings, and special exhibits of textbooks and school supplies 
until Wednesday afternoon, February 19, 1958. 


Make all hotel reservations NOW for Indianapolis with the Jndian- 
apolis Convention and Visitors Bureau, 1201 Roosevelt Building, Indian- 
apolis 4, Indiana. 

Preconvention registration on Friday, February 14, 1958, 7:00-10:00 
p.M., in the Murat Temple. 


Convention Theme: 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS FOR THE NEW ERA 


Saturday, February 15 
11:00 a.m.—GENERAL SESSION 


—Lawrence G. Derthick, Commissioner of Education, U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C. 


2:30 p.M.—GENERAL SESSION FOR JUNIOR HiGH SCHOOLS 


Tue Junior Hicn ScHoot as a Distinctive INsTITUTION 


The Community Meets Junior High-School Needs 

—Through Administration and Personnel—Forrest E. Long, Pro- 
fessor of Education, New York University, New York, New 
York 

—Through Plans of Organization—Harry B. Spencer, Director 
of Instruction, Central High School District No. 2, Floral 
Park, New York 


—Through Curriculum and Program—George K. Drake, Prin- 
cipal, Lincoln Junior High School, Santa Monica, Cali- 
fornia 














2:30 p.m.—GENERAL SESSION FOR SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS AND JUNIOR 
COLLEGES 


Recent Developments in Secondary Education 
High-School Mathematics for the Second Half of the 20th 
Century— 
Howard F. Fehr, Head, Department of the Teaching of 
Mathematics, Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York, New York 
Experimental Studies in Staff Utilization—]. Lloyd Trump, 
University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois; Director, NASSP 
Commission on the Experimental Study of the Utilization of 
the Staff in the Secondary School 
Breaking Barriers To Improve Staff Utilization in Secondary 
Schools—Lester W. Nelson, Executive Associate, Fund for the 
Advancement of Education, New York, New York 
6:30 p.m.—ANNUAL BANQUET 
Appresses—The Power To Become 
The Rev. William H. Alexander, Minister, First Christian 
Church, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
Your Job—Is it Work or Fun?—Carl C. Byers, Former Super- 
intendent of Schools, Parma, Ohio 


Sunday, February 16 
3:00 p.m. —VESPER SERVICE 
Fields White Unto Harvest—The Rev. Richard C. Raines, Resident 
Bishop, Indiana Area of Methodist Church 
4:30 p.m.—RECEPTION. ALL ARE INVITED 
8:30 p.m.—GENERAL SESSION 


Special music program to be presented by the Purdue University 
Varsity Glee Club, Lafayette, Indiana 


Monday, February 17 
9:30 a.m.—GENERAL SESSION 


The Lonely Herd—The Rev. C. Mason Harvey, Minister, Montview 
Boulevard Presbyterian Church, Denver, Colorado 


The Public High School and the National Interest— James B. Conant, 
Director, A Study of the American High School, New York, New 
York 
11:30 a.m.—Visits To SELECTED SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


11:30 a.m.—SpPeciaL Tour to Allison's Powerama and Indianapolis Motor 
Speedway Museum 


1:30 p.m.—SpeciaL Tour to Riley Hospital and World War Memorial 





2:15 p.m.—Discussion GRouPs 
Group I1—What Is the Place of Mathematics and Science in the Edu- 
cational Program of the Junior and Senior High School? 


Group II—What Are the Recent Developments in Our Experimental 
Studies on Staff Utilization? 

Group II1I]—What Responsibilty Does the School Have for Seeking 
Scholarship Aid for Needy and Able Students? 


Group 1V—What Practices in School Discipline Develop Better Stu- 
dent-Teacher Relationships in Junior and Senior High Schools? 


Group V—What Is the Most Effective Way of Arranging the Length 
and Use of the Class Period? 

Group VI—What Is the Role of the Principal in Democratic Admin- 
istration? 

Group VII—What Extraclass Activities Should Be Included in the 
Program for Junior High-School Students? 

Group VIII—What Are Ways of Grouping Students for Effective 
Instruction? 

Group IX—How Can the Principal Achieve Effective Supervision in 
the Senior High School? 


Group X—What Should the Senior High School Do for Its Gifted 
and Talented Youth? 


Group XI—How Can Summer Schools Improve the Total School 
Program? 

Group XIIl—What Extraclass Activities Should Be Included in the 
Program for Senior High-School Students? 


Group XI1I—What Procedures and Techniques Assure a Good 
Schedule for the Individual Student in the Junior High School? 


Group XIV—What Educational Program Is Needed in the Junior 
High School? 

Group XV—What Are Some Promising Administrative Practices in 
the Large High School? 

Group XVI—Is It Time for a New Type of Report Card? 

Group XVII—What Should We Do About Reading in the Junior 
High School? 

Group XVIII—How Can the Principal Promote Professional Growth 
in the Staff? 

Group XIX—How Can the Program in the Small High School Be 
Improved? 


Group XX—What Are Desirable Ways of Improving School Citizen- 
ship? 








Group XXI—What Are Defensive Practices for Promoting Pupils? 
Group XXII—How Can the Results of a Testing Program Be Used 
Most Effectively? 


Group XXIII—Should We Retain or Eliminate the Study Hall? 
6:00 p.m.—Co.LLece Dinner—Teachers College, Columbia University 


8:30 p.m.—GENERAL SESSION 
Special program to be presented by the Indianapolis public high 
schools 


Tuesday, February 18 
9:30 a.m.—GENERAL SESSION 
The Saber-Tooth Tiger Returns—Harold R. W. Benjamin, Director 


Connecticut Study of the Role of the Public Schools, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Hartford, Connecticut 
Fitness Is Not Secondary—Shane MacCarthy, Executive Director, 
President's Council on Youth Fitness, Washington, D. C. 
11:30 a.m.—Vistts To SELECTED SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


11:30 a.m.—SpeciA Tour to Eli Lilly and Company 


12:00 Noon—SpEciAL LUNCHEON FOR JUNIOR HIGH-SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 
Problem Youth in the Junior High School—Robert J. Havighurst, 
Professor of Education, University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 


1:30 p.m.—SpeciaL Tour. to Holcomb Observatory and Planetarium and 
Harrison Memorial Home 


2:15 p.m.—Discussion GROUPS 
Group I—What Is the Place of Mathematics and Science in the Edu- 
cational Program of the Junior and Senior High School? 
Group Il—What Are Recent Developments in College-Admission 
Policies? 
Group III—What Kind of Counseling and Information for Military 
Service? 


Group 1V—How Helpful Are Conduct Codes in Improving School 
and Community Life? 


Group V—How Can Faculty Meetings Become Effective Professional 
Experiences? 


Group VI—How Can Spiritual and Moral Values Be Included in the 
Secondary-School Program? 


Group VIl—What Is Today's Role for the Junior or Community 
College? 


Group VIII—What Are the Aims, Objectives, and Purposes of the 
Student Council? 
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Group IX—How Can the Supervisory Responsibility of the Principal 
Become Maximally Effective in the Junior High School? 

Group X—What Are the Advantages and Disadvantages of Teacher 
Merit-Rating Plans? 

Group XI—What Factors Should Be Considered in Planning a Mod- 
ern Secondary-School Plant? 

Group XIl—What Are Some Promising Administrative Practices in 
the Senior High School? 
Group XIII—What Procedures and Techniques Assure a Good 
Schedule for the Individual Student in the Senior High School? 
Group XIV—What Educational Program Is Needed in the junior 
High School? 

Group XV—What Should We Do About Reading in the Senior High 
School? 

Group XVI—What Are Current Trends in Types of Diplomas? 

Group XVIl—What Kind of Athletic Program in the Junior High 
School? 

Group XVIII—How Beneficial Are Student or Teacher Exchange 
Programs? 

Group XIX—How Can We Obtain the Right Salaries for Principals? 

Group XX—How Can We Motivate the Under-Achiever in the Junior 
High School for Better Academic Performance? 

Group XXI—What Kind of Guidance and Counseling Services in 
the Junior High School? 

Group XXII—How Can We Provide Effective Counseling Services 
for Students in Junior and Senior High Schools? 

Group XXIII—What Promising Improvements Are Occurring in 
Organizing and Administering the Six-Year School? 


4:30 p.m.—Business MEETING FOR MEMBERS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


8:30 p.m.—GENERAL SESSION 


Good News—Student talent program to be presented by the South 
Bend high schools, South Bend, Indiana 


Wednesday, February 19 


9:30 a.m.—D1scussion Groups 


Group I—What Is the Place of Mathematics and Science in the Edu- 
cational Program of the Junior and Senior High School? 

Group Il—How Can the School and the Home Cooperate in Reduc- 
ing Delinquency Among Some Teenagers? 

Group Ill—What Administrative Practices Contribute to Better 
Principal-Faculty Relationships? 











Group 1V—What Practices in School Discipline Develop Better Stu- 
dent-Teacher Relationships in Junior and Senior High Schools? 
Group V—How Can We Motivate the Under-Achiever in the Senior 
High School for Better Academic Performance? 

Group VI—What Is an Effective Guidance Program in the Senior 
High School? 

Group VII—What Are Effective Ways of Evaluating the Secondary 
School? 

Group VIII—What Are Some Promising Administrative Practices in 
the Junior High School? 

Group [X—What Problems Concern Principals Most? 

Group X—What Should the Junior High School Do for Its Gifted 
and Talented Youth? 

Group XI—How Can the Principal Utilize the Student Council in 
Administering the School? 

Group XIIl—What Improvements Can Be Made in Organization, 
Administration, and Supervision in the Junior High School? 

Group XIII—What Is the Role of the Wife of the Principal in the 
School Community? 

Group XIV—What Are the Advantages and Disadvantages of Teacher 
Mernit-Rating Plans? 

Group XV—What Are the Recent Developments in Our Experimen- 
tal Studies on Staff Utilization? 

Group XVI—A Presentation by the National Association of State 
Directors and Supervisors of Secondary Education 


1:00 p.m.—GENERAL SESSION 





Appress—Jesse Stuart, Principal, McKell High School, Riverton, 
Kentucky; author and poet 
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Pacific Regional Junior High School 
Conference 


NORTHERN SECTION 


Claremont Hotel 
Berkeley, California 
October 11 - 12, 1957 


PROGRAM Friday, October 11, 1957 
Registration 9:00 a.m.—Salem Room 
General Session 9:30 a.m.—Salem Room 
General Chatrman—Walter Loban, Associate 
Professor of Education, University of Calli- 
fornia at Berkeley 
Introduction of Guests 
Greetings from the University—William A. 
Brownell, Dean of the School of Education, 
University of California at Berkeley 
Greetings form the State Department—Earl 
Sams, Consultant, State Department of 
Education 
Keynote Address—“The Junior High School 
Under the Microscope”—James Dierke, 
Assistant Superintendent of San Francisco 
Schools 


Section Meetings 10:45 a.m. 
Topics: 
1. “Philosophy of the Junior High School 
Ronald English, Chairman 
Herbert A. Salinger, Co-Chairman 
2. “Junior High-School Pupils, Their Char- 
acteristics and Needs” 
Edward W. Soloman, Chairman 
Paul Hale, Co-Chairman 
3. “Teachers in Junior High Schools, Their 
Characteristics and Training” 
Myron Moskowitz, Chairman 
G. W. Ford, Co-Chairman 
4. “Curriculum for Gifted, Average, Slow 
Learners” 
Gene G. Long, Chairman 
W. Earl Sams, Co-Chairman 








































Lunch 


Junior High School 
Visiting 


Dinner 


Section Meetings 


Coffee Break 
Section Meetings 


Lunch 


General Session 


Adjournment 


General Co-Chairmen 
Advisory 

Displays 

Hospitality 

Publicity 

Registration 

School Visitation 
Summary and Critique 
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CONFERENCE COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN 


5. “Buildings and Facilities to Implement 
the Program” 
Winston Richards, Chairman 
Adin D. Henderson, Co-Chairman 
6. “Communications Among School, Home, 
and Community” 
Robert D. Vert, Chairman 
Vibella Martin, Co-Chairman 


12:15 p.m.—Salem Room. Orientation for school 
visitaton 


1:30 p.m.—Section made on basis of registrants’ 
requests. Transportation provided" 


6:00 p.m.—Blue and Gold Room 


Chairman—Winston Richards, Principal, 
Bancroft Junior High School, San Lean- 
dro 

Speaker—“Hallelujah! I Teach School”— 
Elwood V. (“Doc’’) Hess, Principal, Mc- 
Clymonds High School, Oakland 

Following the dinner, the evening is free 


Saturday, October 12, 1957 


9:00 a.m.—You are urged to attend the same 
sections you attended Friday—same 
rooms 


10:30 a.m. 


11:00 a.m.—Discussion—Buzz Session Summary 
(You are needed in the same ‘ole’ 
section!) 








12:00 Noon—Horizon Room 


1:30 p.m.—Horizon Room 
a. Synthesis of Sessions—Walter Loban 
b. Buzz Session—a chance to place ques- 
tions before the group and get answers 


3:30 P.M. 


Alfred C. Baxter, Robert G. Adams 
Earl Sams, John R. Eales 


J. E. Wasson 
Winston Richards 


Myron Moskowitz 
Ronald English 
George V. Cooley 
Walter Loban 














The Junior High School 
Under the Microscope 


JAMES DIERKE 


Fisroar is being made in Berkeley today. It seems only right that 
we ask our colleagues from the northwestern states to join us in the for- 
mation of a proclamation which will establish the status of the junior 
high school in the family of American educational institutions. We, the 
junior high-school educators, have had the vitality to take a school, a 
new idea, and in the short span of fifty years have reached fulfillment of 
the primary objectives set down for our institution of learning. The 
people in our level of the profession are to be commended for the tre- 
mendous strides they have made. 

During the sessions of this conference we are going, first, to scrutinize 
our position; second, to look into our program; and, finally, to make 
certain recommendations toward the betterment of our program. When 
you look at the junior high school under the microscope, what do you 
see? You find a healthy organism that is growing, one that is full of 
vitality, and one that is producing statistically. We know, too, that the 
general public, the consumers of our educational plan, are saying it is 
successful. 

Our junior high-school program has been under the microscope since 
the plan was conceived. For the past forty-five years we have been under 
minute scrutiny, which has meant we have had to meet every challenge, 
answer every observation, know every innovation, understand every 
adaptation, and prove every adjustment. 

There are certain fundamental truths in any educational program for 
survival. In our junior high-school program, there are two: first, we 
must believe in what you are doing; and, second, we must be dedicated 
to that ideal. Dedication to an ideal is a commitment to do better. In 
business, it might be renovating; it might mean retooling to meet a new 
demand. In education, it is an awareness, a sensitivity to the needs of a 
changing society. 

History lies between our conference today and the suggestion made by 
Charles Eliot, the President of Harvard University, some fifty years ago. 
At that time Dr. Eliot was chairman of the Committee of Ten whose 
duty was to suggest a reorganization of education in America. The 
specific aim of the Committee of Ten was to reform the organization of 


"James Dierke is Assistant Superintendent of Schools in Charge of Junior High Schools, 
San Francisco Unified School District, San Francisco, California. 
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secondary education so that there might be a gain in time, an increase 
in the holding power of the school of the 60 percent of the students who 
were dropping out at the end of grades seven and eight, an increased 
efficiency of instruction to insure higher admission standards at an earlier 
age for college and university entrance. The junior high-school idea 
emerged at that time as a departure from the traditional standard 
elementary and high-school preparatory schools. 

The idea was as American as apple pie. It was at this period of time 
that it was realized the traditional eight-grade elementary and four-year 
high school program was not meeting the needs of all children. The 
purpose of the new school was to add to the traditional fundamental 
elementary-school subjects, other subjects of a broadening nature, such 
as pre-vocational subjects, a guidance program, etc. It was to help 
students to discover their own aptitudes and to re-interest them so that 
they would remain in school and thus be better prepared for life. There 
were four great ideas in the new type of education. They were, the pro- 
grams of guidance, exploration, adaptation for individual differences, and 
limitation of subject matter. Today, the great trend of integration of 
subject matter continues. We are now having general English, composi- 
tion, literature, grammar and spelling, all taught together as one subject; 
general science to include all of the various sciences; general mathematics; 
social sciences, a fusion of geography and history. The program developed 
very slowly between the years 1896 and 1912. There were many types and 
combinations of grade arrangements tried in separate buildings before 
educators finally decided upon the 6-3-3 plan of school organization. 

Steady progress was made between the years of 1912-1920, with 272 
junior high schools reported in operation before the outbreak of World 
War I. The phenomenal growth of the program from 1920 to the present 
is clearly established in the comparative enrollment statistics given in the 
U. S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare publication en- 
titled, Junior High School Facts, published in 1954. 

The enrollment figures given for secondary-age students show that in 
1920, 2.8% were attending divided junior and senior high schools; 
13.8%, attended individual or combined six-year junior-senior high 
schools, while 83.4% attended the traditional four-year high schools. 
Thirty-four years later, in November 1954, there were 39.7% attending 
schools in separate junior high-school buildings; 35.1% enrolled in 
undivided or combined junior-senior high-school buildings, with but 
25.2%, enrolled in the traditional four-year high schools. 

It is interesting to note that in 1954 the divided junior-senior high 
schools have overcome an 11% lead held by the combined six-year 
junior-senior high schools in 1920, and now enjoy a 4.6% enrollment 
lead. It will be interesting to see how much additional growth the junior 
high-school movement has made during the period of 1954 to the present 
as a result of the abnormally large amount of new school construction 
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required during this period to accommodate the increased birth rate 
after the outbreak of World War II. 

The challange facing us today is to determine the present status of the 
junior high school. Perhaps the best way to establish our status and to 
evalute our present progress is to review the extent to which we have 
overcome the objections to our program as stated by the Douglas Com- 
mittee! in California in 1945. The Douglas Committee concluded that 
the junior high school should state its objectives and indicate the success 
it has attained in reaching them by answering the following questions: 

I. What are the peculiar purposes, or functions, of the junior high 
school? 

George Drake, president of the California Association of 
Secondary-School Administrators, states the present purposes, aims, 
and objectives of the junior high school in his excellent article 
published in the October 1957 issue of the California Journal of 
Education. He states that the purpose of the junior high school 
is to provide educational experiences and opportunities which 
develop in turn, the mental, emotional, physical, social, and moral 
qualities of young adolescents in grades 7, 8, and 9. Its function 
is to provide opportunities for each pupil to achieve a way of life 
which is satisfying to him as a person and which is in harmony 
with the democratic ideals of the society of which he is a member. 
Six objectives are stated for the junior high school today. They are: 

1. To provide common education in basic skills to all youth. 
(There's the tie-up—there’s that wonderful program of articula- 
tion that we work so hard on to make the journey a smooth one 
between grade six and grade seven.) 

2. To integrate learning into effective behavior for our democra- 
tic society. 

3. To stimulate pupils to achieve their maximum potentiality. 
(Individual differences—our guidance program.) 

4. To assist pupils to make mental, emotional, and social adjust- 
ments toward becoming well-adjusted personalities. (Again, the 
total program—that specialization, that focus of attention on the 
individual.) 

5. To offer an organized program to prepare pupils to par- 
ticipate as future citizens. 

6. To offer exploratory courses to make pupils aware of educa- 
tional, social, and vocational opportunities. (I would say here, 
that we just don't offer random exploratory courses—we guide 
students to select-elect-courses according to abilities, interests, 
and aptitudes. The inference, once again, of a well-conceived and 
purposeful guidance program.) 


\California Journal of Secondary Education, November 1945. 
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II. Should the junior high school provide for such flexibility in its 


II 


IV. 


V1. 


~ 


V. 


organization as to permit capable pupils to enter the senior high 
school when they give evidence of being able to carry the work? 
In other words, acceleration. The adolescent has all he can do to 
mature, adjust, in his present state as an adolescent where he 
finds himself. We believe in enrichment; we believe in minor 
adjustments of program to effect a greater challenge for the able 
student. We do not believe in dislocation, of getting a student 
advanced to the point where he is not within his social classifica- 
tion so that he is not adjusted as far as his peers are concerned. 


Upon what evidence can a conclusion be reached that enrichment 
of the curriculum is superior in value to the acceleration for 
bright pupils? We believe in the enriched program. We believe 
in breadth of program. We believe in challenging every student, 
in leadership activities, in getting him into a position where he 
will be adjusting—adapting and having as many experiences as 
he possibly can achieve at his particular stage of maturity. 

What courses have been provided for the submerged 25 per cent? 
We have an adjustment program worked out with the junior high 
schools that is helping our high-school people. They are taking 
a cue from us about individual attention given to the slow 
learner. We hope that our State Department will treat the idea 
for the gifted pupils in the same way. We mean, subsidize that 
program in the same manner. This will enable us to give the 
same amount of attention to the bright pupil as we now devote to 
the slow learner. 


What degree of success has attended the efforts of the junior high 
school to assist its pupils in choosing the curriculums they will 
pursue in the senior high school? In answering this question, we 
are getting into the realm of articulation. We have worked hard 
to start the planning ahead for high-school unit down from the 
high-ninth grade to the high-eighth grade so that we can get 
students to plan ahead for high school; to point out to them their 
aptitudes, academic, vocational, etc. They can, at this level, plan 
their futures with their parents, so that wise choices will be made 
before they enter grade nine. 

Should the vocational guidance program hitherto assigned to the 
junior high school be transferred to the senior high school? 
Absolutely not. We know that the vocational program is just one 
of many of the opportunities that are offered to our students in 
grades eight and nine. They should be purposeful; we should 
always point out to all students their aptitudes, their interests, 
so that they will make wise choices that will lead to a successful 
future. 
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How successful has the junior high school been in assisting the 
pupils to discover capacities and interests of a non-vocational 
character? Our guidance program is doing a thorough job of 
pointing out to all students the entire gamut of the program 
through the junior high school to senior high school. 

Through conferences and committee work such as we're doing 
now in the state of California, can we create junior high-school 
administrative devices? We are developing our own administra- 
tive techniques in the plan for a better school organization for 
students—that vitality of meeting together and discussing better 
ways of doing things. 

Is it probable that a vocational guidance program in the ninth 
grade of a four-year high school, where pupils have before them 
the curriculum from which to choose, is superior to a vocational 
guidance in a junior high school? We know that we've moved 
that back to the eighth grade; that it is not the sole responsibility 
of the four-year high school or senior high school to give voca- 
tional guidance. We can give credit to the present studies going 
on in the California social patttern of education in the field of 
social science for studying this entire program. We know that 
there are three areas that have to be taken care of——the low 
seventh-grade orientation unit where a pupil is going to learn that 
there is a change in him physically, that he is not being taken 
from an elementary-school program and put into a junior high- 
school program just because he is one year older. We know that 
in the eighth grade there are boy-girl relationship problems—that 
he has to know more about himself. And we know that in ninth 
grade he has to know about the future and the vocational and 
academic opportunities that are there for him. 


. With the present district organization, should the principal of a 


union high-school district undertake the organization of the junior 
high school? The answer to that is, “No.” They are too costly 
in outlying districts. We know that is the reason for the great 
growth of the six-year combined high school back East. The 
growth of suburban areas makes it more economical for those areas 
to have the combined six-year school. 

What advantage does the junior high school have over the 84 
plan in curriculum organization. We know that the junior high- 
school program might be more costly because of the special service 
program. The argument for the junior high school is that it gives 
a better program for the early, middle adolescent pupils. 

How do per capita costs in a 6-3-3 plan compare with the costs of 
an 84 organization? The answer to that is obvious. The 6-3-3 is 
more expensive. You have more special services; you have more 
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buildings to maintain. It’s only logical that the costs would be 
higher. 

XIII. How do per capital costs in a school system organized on a 6-3-3 
plan compare with those in a school system with an eight-four 
plan of organization? The answer is higher for the 6-3-3 plan. 
However, when you have something of value it costs money. If 
you want a better program, you have to pay for it. I think the 
American public has considered this and they say, “We are willing 
to pay.” 

Further evidence of the present status of the junior high school was 
recently given by Dr. S. M. Brownell, U. S. ex-Commissioner of Education, 
when he stated, “The importance of the junior high school derives from 
the rapid growth during the past forty years of its potential for im- 
proved education of adolescents; its closeness to the people; its uniqueness 
as an American institution, and the critical nature of its many unsolved 
problems.” 


Dr. Brownell observed further that, “The academic secondary schools 
of Europe have always been college preparatory in purpose and program. 
Other European schools serving youth of this age are, for the most part, 
middle-class schools intended for pupils destined for the trades and in- 
dustries. They are, therefore, either pre-vocational or vocational in 
purpose. The American junior high school, however, lays its major 
emphasis upon continuing work in the elementary schools and gradually 
leading into a more extended and advanced study of the type pursued 
in the senior high schols and colleges. It is concerned with general 
education for all, rather than specialized education for a few selected 
groups.” 

Three years ago the junior high school was recognized by the National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals by the appointing of a func- 
tional junior high school committee. This is a significant thing because 
it indicates it is no longer an appendage of the upper secondary school. 
It gave us the recognition and professional stature to stand on our own 
in the Family of American Educational Institutions. 


The greatest advocates of the program are the present generation of 
parents who have experienced junior high-school education themselves. 
You talk with them. They will tell you the value of the program. They 
understand it. They see it, they know it, they feel it. 


Forty-five years seems a long time to wait for majority and yet in the 
span of educational growth it is relatively a short period of time. We do 
have present problems in junior high-school education. One of them is: 
We must continue to work on the component parts of our program to the 
end that the junior high school becomes entirely an “Intermediate 
School.” To achieve this, though, we must: 
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1. Perfect the programs of articulation between the high-sixth grade 
of the elementary school and the low-tenth grade of the senior high 
school. 


2. Achieve a better balance and related timing between our subject 
matter and our activity programs that will make the transition between 
early and middle adolescence more gradual. 


3. Give more attention to the early selection, training, placement, and 
retention of teachers and administrators who are: (a) dedicated to the 
principles of junior high school education, and (b) thoroughly trained 
in junior high-school subject matter, adolescent psychology, growth and 
development and who are personally well-suited and interested in work- 
ing with early and middle adolescents. 

Some administrators say that our inability to define our curriculum 
places the teacher training institutions in a difficult position. They say 
we prefer elementary trained teachers in the main, to someone trained in 
general secondary practice. The answer to that is very simple. We should 
realize that it isn’t the type of training that is important. It’s the type 
of students with whom those teachers are going to work that is important. 
The early adolescent is more like the fifth- and sixth-grade pupil than 
the tenth-grade pupil. We know from practical experience that the 
ninth-grade teacher has a different technique than the seventh-grade 
teacher. 

The junior high-school teacher ought to know growth and develop- 
ment and child psychology. Maturity, guidance, understanding the 
psychological and physical growth of the human body should equip the 
teacher to provide the facts of life to teenage pupils as guides in making 
a wholesome adjustment to life. The teacher must recognize the im- 
portance of hero worship and be worthy of it. 


4. Continue to study our problems as we have in the past, with the 
same vitality and enthusiasm that has been so evident in our CASSA 
organization. 

In conclusion, may I propose that the membership of this conference 
invite the membership of the Southern California Regional Conference 
to join with us in “Proclaiming nationally that the junior high school has 
reached the majority and now possesses the professional stature and 
approval of the American public to be officially recognized in the family 
of American educational institutions.” 











Trends and Traditions 
Articulate Points of View Remembered from Group and Lobby Discussions 


1. PHILOSOPHY OF THE JUNIOR HicH SCHOOL 


= fewer breaks in the school system the better. 

What are we going to do regarding the school leaving age? How will 
this effect the organizational approach? If sixteen years becomes the 
school leaving age, would a four-year school be better? The break at the 
seventh grade recognizes the break in growth and development of 
children. But what about the break at the top. Where should this be? 

We need further clarification of the real function of the junior high 
school, and we need further critical evaluation of experience in perform- 
ing these functions. We do need to make some changes in the junior 
high-school program. Our industrial arts program in the junior high 
school is very similar to the high-school program. It is not really an 
exploratory or transitional type of program as it should be. 

Is the junior high-school student or the early adolescent a unique 
type of student? If this child is unique, regardless of the organizational 
pattern, is the junior high school carrying on a unique program to meet 
these particular differences? If there are striking differences in the age 
distribution, physical development, emotional social development, then 
are there these striking differences in our program? 

The philosophy of the administration and the philosophy of the com- 
munity, in terms of the program, are more important than the actual 
organizational pattern. Once the philosophy is determined it is possible 
that a particular type of program can be carried on within varying 
organizational patterns. 

Do we consider the junior high school a separate entity or should 
we consider the junior high school as a part of a continuing program? 
Should the elementary school concentrate on primary processes? Should 
the junior high school care for exploratory functions, and should the 
senior high school concentrate on specialization? We should consider the 
junior high school as a part of the total picture and not as a separate 
entity. 

Schools represented in this group ranged in enrollment from 500 to 
over 1500. Distribution was even. How many used a block of time 
scheduled into their program (not necessarily for core purposes) ? 
Eighty per cent used two hours or more in a block of time. What sub- 
jects were included in the block of time? Largely English and social 
studies; a few science and mathematics. How many had a home room 
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in which some group guidance is carried on? Forty per cent. How many 
provided an activity period scheduled into the day when students could 
carry on a student activity program? Forty per cent. How many had a 
closed campus in which permission is necessary for leaving the campus 
to go home at noon? Eighty per cent. What is the length of the lunch 
period? Sixty-five per cent had a lunch period of forty minutes or more. 
Three schools had one-half hour. 

How many junior high schools had an interscholastic athletic pro- 
gram? Nearly all the schools present carried on such a program- 
basketball, baseball, and track were almost universal. Football was 
limited to three schools. When asked how many believed in this program, 
the picture changed. A good number of the administrators who were 
carrying on an interscholastic program were not favorable to it. All the 
administrators present felt that each school should have an intramural 
program whether or not a varsity activity was an outgrowth. 

How many had library facilities that would accomodate a group as 
large as a class or larger? All schools involved had libraries in which 
classes could be scheduled so that the librarian could carry on an in- 
struction period. In how many cases was the librarian given other duties 
than those ordinarily handled by a librarian? Sixty-five per cent had 
other duties, ranging from instruction to checking in and out audio- 
visual materials, pictures, and other pieces of equipment. How many 
administrators provided time out of class for people to adminster the 
audio-visual program? Eighty-five per cent. How many schools have 
some form of pupil insurance paid by the board? Only one. A combina- 
tion of board-parent payments? None. By parents alone? Five. What 
of class size? —The most common size for an academic class ranged from 
thirty to thirty-five. On staff-pupil ratio in which the entire certificated 
staff was divided into the enrollment, the commonest staff-pupil ratio 
was twenty-four. 


2. Junior HicH ScHoor Pupits, THE CHARACTERISTICS AND NEEDS 


Riecenr research indicates the need for individual diagnosis. Hence 
the importance of continuing case study techniques. The teacher should 
have a truly professional attitude. This professional teacher should pro- 
vide a professional service which takes a pupil as he is. The teacher keeps 
in mind serving the pupil's needs rather than his own personal needs and 
is concerned primarily with understanding the pupil rather than with 
making judgments about him. Sometimes schools and _ teachers 
inadvertently promote insecurity in pupils. 

The purpose of discipline is to build toward self-discipline without 
the constant fear of reprisal or punishment for misbehavior. Very often 
the job of the dean of boys, or of the counselor, becomes primarily con- 
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cerned with programing and with the punishment of misbehavior. This 
is an extremely limited view of this important position. 

The teacher who is going to make adjustments in the classroom and in 
handling pupils must have certain personal qualifications: understand- 
ing, knowledge, sincerity of purpose, and consistency of action. 


3. ‘TEACHERS IN JUNIOR HiGH ScHOOLS, THEIR CHARACTERISTICS AND 
TRAINING 


‘ee colleges might do a better job of preparing teachers for junior 
high school. The teachers we employ usually know their subject matter, 
but they are not too effective in their methods of instruction. Their 
general orientation doesn’t appear to be pupil centered like that of be- 
ginning teachers who have elementary-school credentials. A few members 
of the group expressed their annoyance at education courses consisting 
of theory, theory, theory—repetitious and meaningless. In order to be 
effective, beginning teachers need better understanding of the pupils. 
In courses in which the various factors of child growth and development 
are discussed, many generalizations concerning the proper relationship 
of teachers with pupils are made. To build feelings of security and 
competence in pupils, teachers need a knowledge of adolescent psychol- 
ogy, but that this knowledge is not really internalized is evident from 
the way teachers teach. If these ideas were really a part of the teacher, 
the ideas would find some expression in behavior. 

We are going to be short of teachers until the births of the late forties 
and early fifties get into the employment market some time in the late 
1960's. We shall be forced to take our teachers for the junior high school 
from the elementary-trained teachers or from the high-school trained 
candidates. Teacher education institutions need to give more emphasis 
to preparing prospective teachers for the junior high-school level. In 
doing so, they should give special emphasis to understanding and ap- 
preciating the pro-adolescent and the early adolescent at grades seven, 
eight, and nine. They should also endeavor to provide training in a 
number of subject fields rather than simply a major and minor combina- 
tion. They should prepare people who have an idea of elementary edu- 
cation as well as senior high-school education so that there will be greater 
appreciation of the elementary teacher and program and of the senior 
high-school teacher and program. 

The teacher education institutions ought to do more to help the pro- 
spective teachers to handle about three groups within a classroom as well 
as to handle those youngsters who are grouped homogeneously, who were 
the very bright youngsters or the slower youngsters. We cannot expect 
the prospective teachers to be adequately prepared for teaching in their 
pre-service program, but there is responsibility for the districts as well as 
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the colleges to carry out a program of further education of these junior 
high-school (7th, 8th, 9th grade) teachers. 

There are a number of things teachers in the district seem to need 
more than anything else in their post-college program: the teaching of 
reading, some methodology with regard to providing for individual 
differences and for grouping within the classroom. Much needs to be 
done to help the teachers to understand and appreciate the kind of stu- 
dents that they have in grades seven, eight, and nine. Colleges and uni- 
versities in the preparation of teachers, should place greater emphasis 
upon these areas, but the district should not expect that they will be a 
finished product. The school system can expect to provide additional 
preparation in these same areas. There are a number of ways to handle 
in-service education—through college courses, through extension classes 
and so on, through workshops, through the supervisory program, through 
the master teacher or big-brother, big-sister program, and through 
interclass, interteacher, or interschool visitation. 

In-service projects might be accomplished through identification and 
definition of objectives or through further consideration of a subject 
area or through study of the young adolescents or through action- 
research type programs. Support of the action-research type program 
was highly approved among the people in our session. A survey should 
be taken of the needs and interests of the teachers as well as the ideas 
of the administrators in setting up an in-service program within the 
district. The colleges and the universities servicing these district areas 
might also do the same kind of thing. In their evening courses, in their 
Saturday course, and in their summer program, they could thus more 
adequately meet the needs of these teachers. Courses taken should 
usually be related to professional preparation. Generally speaking, the 
group felt the district might define what teachers should use for growth 
credit and promote courses or workshops along that line, leaving some 
flexibility for teachers to take other kinds of work. The colleges and 
universities should give more information, publicizing more the kind 
of good preparation that they are giving to teachers for grades seven, 
eight, and nine. 


4. CURRICULUM FoR GIFTED, AVERAGE, SLOw LEARNERS 


Bon approval of core curriculums in the seventh grade seems quite 
general. In the eighth grade, there is a tendency to reduce the amount 
of time for core and nearly all core is eliminated by the ninth grade. 
There is a problem of finding teachers prepared to teach core classes. 
We don’t get them from the teacher education institutions, although 
there seem to be some initial attempts to prepare them at the present 
time. Currently, we search for good teachers whom we reconvert into 
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core teachers, If they are actually good core teachers, they are also some- 
what exceptional and, as a rule, we take them from our classrooms and 
give them other responsibilties. The average administrator finds that 
he is continually training new core teachers and he ends up with the 
feeling that he has been putting beads on an unknotted string. 

Approximately ninety per cent of the schools represented at this 
Pacific Regional Conference are using a block-time approach, but very 
few claimed they had genuine fusion of subject matter in a core program. 
In one junior high school, boys and girls who definitely have gifts—about 
twenty-five out of 1500—are given a program by five different teachers in 
great books, languages, Latin, science, art, and music. Teachers with 
talent who desire to teach the course are doing so and have, for several 
years, been inspired by the challenge it presents. So interesting is this 
program that many other teachers audit various phases of it. The selec- 
tion of the gifted is based upon IQ achievement scores in the eighth 
grade and actual subject marks. The principal teaches them anthro- 
pology once a month. This subject happens to be one of his specialties. 
The cost of this program is high because of the materials that are pur- 
chased; however, pupils share many materials with the rest of the class 
in order to help keep costs down. Community resources are also used 
extensively he says. The only three restrictions concern the judicious 
use of political, ethical, or sacrilegious material. 

In one school, a conference program for parents of seventh-grade 
pupils is carried on by teachers—all of whom have two extra periods. 
The conferences take place on weekdays. Some teachers even schedule 
conferences with parents on Saturdays. The result of this extensive con- 
ference program, according to the staff, is a notable improvement in the 
total program of instruction. 


5. BurLpIncs AND FAcILitTIEs To IMPLEMENT THE PROGRAM 


— we have movable partitions? In the opinion of the group 
and the resource people, it would be better to have rooms of varying 
sizes and schedule classes and activities into those rooms accordingly. 

One advantage of two-story over one-story buildings is that the single, 
long corridor will be replaced by double long corridors which are better. 
It is easier to keep pupils in the same climate; they do not go outside in 
the cold and come back into the heat. It is easier to control from an 
administrative standpoint. 

The “liftup slab” gives only limited coverage and also it must be used 
for more than two stories; otherwise your saving is not enough. 

Venetian blinds in a good many cases seem to be an inexpensive 
method of cutting down glare. The glass brick is inexpensive, but there 
is glare and a chance of rain leaking through. 
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Should the music room have the raised platform for the musicians or 
should it be flat with the instructor up on the podium? Some like the 
raised platform; others said that their instructors like the level platform; 
it is easy to clean, easy for group rearrangement. 


6. COMMUNICATION BETWEEN SCHOOL, HoME, AND COMMUNITY 


\ Vv; ARE dealing with many publics. Behavioristic communication 
is more effective than verbalistic communciation because people will 
often read into what you say. Sometimes what is heard is not what was 
said. 

There is a tendency to become too automatic in the operation of 
schools—we have a system for everything. In becoming systematic, we 
also become impersonal even though we may have a smooth running 
school. In some situations we assign a counselor to three hundred pupils. 
A better solution would be to assign a counselor to ten teachers in order 
to help with the guidance problems and with handling the few referrals 
of special problems from each of these ten teachers. Teachers know the 
child better than anyone else in the school. They are the real counselors. 
Some teachers in schools where counselors are employed feel that the 
responsibility of counseling and guidance is minor. 

The best public relations will always be happy and contended pupils 
who not only have learning, but also the love of learning. 





WHO’S WHO OF AMERICAN WOMEN 

American women are much more modest than the men. That’s one of the 
first conclusions drawn by the editors of Who’s Who now busy compiling the 
first edition of Who’s Who of American Women to be published sometime next 
year. “We've already had replies from over 12,000 outstanding women re- 
quested by us to supply personal data,” says Wheeler Sammons, Jr., associate 
publisher of Who’s Who in America, and, outside of their exceptional respon- 
siveness to the idea of this new Who’s Who for Women alone, that’s the big 
thing we’ve noticed about them: their modesty.” 

Who's Who of American Women is a book designed to honor upward of 
20,000 women whose achievement is substantial but not quite on the level of 
the requirement for including their names in Who’s Who in America. Women 
VIP’s already in Who’s Who in America will also be included. 

The new book is being prepared by, Marquis-Who’s Who, Inc., Chicago 11, 
Illinois, which has been publishing Who’s Who in America for 60 years, in 
cooperation with the Women’s Archives at Radcliffe College, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, headed by Mrs, Elizabeth Borden. 











The Junior High School: 
Vitality in Search of Meaningful Order 


WALTER LOBAN 


{= conference can be summarized under two main headings. The 
first heading may be termed vitality and flexibility and the second, 
leadership and pioneering. Any fully established institution reaches a 
certain efficiency. But also, as in older human beings, there is a tendency 
toward hardening of the arteries; the various organs become specialized 
and do not coordinate quite so well as formerly; a lack of resiliency and 
flexibility becomes apparent. It’s obvious that, whenever one deals with 
the junior high schools, exactly the opposite is true. Instead of harden- 
ing of the arteries, a great deal of vitality and a notable resiliency spring 
forth. But just as there is ferment ia youth so also is there a certain 
lack of sureness. As we review our conference, we find this lack of sure- 
ness in our own deliberations. There is still a need to make sure where 
we are going, why we're going there, and how we're going to do it. To 
balance the uncertainties, however, we find the heartening optimism 
and zest that always accompany the growing edge of life. 


COMMUNICATIONS AMONG SCHOOL, HOME, AND COMMUNITY 


We have taken the microscope and we have looked beneath externals. 
We have removed the husk of a number of problems and have looked at 
the vital seed there. In all of our meetings, the important considera- 
tions around which everything else circled were two: the pupils them- 
selves and their needs; secondly, the requirements of the kind of a world 
into which they will go. All else is subservient to these two. Teachers, 
the kind of buildings we build, the certification of those who come into 
our schools, everything else, including the wide use of parents in the total 
community, are dependent upon a full understanding of the boys and 
girls in our junior high schools and the kind of world in which they will 
live with the skills it will exact of them. 


PHILOSOPHY OF THE JUNIOR HicH SCHOOL 
The group that dealt with public relations among the school, the 
home, and the community sensed this with peculiar awareneses. They 
expressed a dissatisfaction with perfunctory contacts with the community. 
We need to get to know our community, really to know our community, 


Walter Loban is Associate Professor of Education in the University of California, 
Berkeley, California. 
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they said. The communication established with the community through 
placing newspaper items or sending out bulletins are helpful but far 
from imaginative. The communication which does come about as a joint 
involvement of many people in the community is infiniteiy more effec- 
tive. When people together attack common problems, they really under- 
stand each other. In commununities, groups need to attack common 
problems and to reach joint solutions and decisions. Lay groups in the 
community do need to be encouraged to participate in school planning. 

To be helpful to citizens, a school must be perceived as a source of 
help. Lay groups should meet with administrative groups in the junior 
high school and jointly canvass real problems, searching for agreements, 
methods of attack, anc strategies. The Parent Teachers Associations, 
valuable as they are, represent only one means and only one portion of 
the community. The junior high school must reach many other organi- 
zations as well. The communication should always be a two-way pro- 
position, but administrators bear the responsibility of leadership because 
many helpful people in the community feel that they might be labeled 
as interferers. A resource file of citizens who are willing to come into 
the schools and share their knowledge, skill, and effort in every facet 
of education should be kept on file in every junior high-school principal's 
office. Influential people who are not parents should be used to help 
with special programs. Furthermore, we need to keep asking people to 
accept leadership in our groups and in our lay committees even if they 
have said no once or twice previously. Keep at them until you are 
positive that you cannot get a source of help there. 

One school asked the children to list three adults in the community 
who, in their opinion, really cared about boys and girls—older men and 
women whom they trusted, whom they liked. This plan turned up a 
list of some seventy-five or more names. This list was then sifted by the 
board of education to a shorter list of about twenty-eight. Except for a 
nurse who had to work nights, all twenty-eight people accepted. It is 
interesting to note that the nurse was one who cared deeply about child- 
ren although she had no children in the school. 

The formation of groups such as advisory or citizens’ committees 
should, therefore, be encouraged. These groups, however, should be 
kept informal and they should represent many people and a variety of 
groups in the community. The tendency to have formal groups repre- 
senting narrow areas should be averted. With such lay groups, we should 
plan in such areas as the tone of the school, where emphasis should be 
placed in the curriculum, the background of the pupils we're dealing 
with, the kind of teachers we want, the amount of homework to be given 
pupils, and the best way to report grades. 

In its final meeting, the group on public relations stressed the im- 
portance of human relations. Over and over again in their notes, we 
find this emphasis: many administrators know all about the techniques 
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of running a school; they've had excellent courses in colleges and univer- 
sities, but, if they lack love and understanding, it doesn’t really matter 
how many courses these men or women have had; they are not good ad- 
ministrators. And it is conceivable that a man or woman who does have 
love and understanding of other human beings, not only the pupils in the 
classes, but the people in the community, can make a good administrator 
without knowing all the intricacies of school finance, important though 
these matters are. In factories, over and over again, business has quickly 
learned that, to increase production, one must increase good human 
relations. Rules and regulations are not enough in business. They 
are not enough for us in education. In our school, we tend to become 
impersonal as we have become large and systematic. It is the informal, 
the human, the sincere, the wholehearted integrity of the administrator 
that counts ultimately. The best public relations we will ever be able 
to devise are pupils who know why they are learning and who are happy 
in their school. An Oakland boy who is a dope addict at twenty-two 
tells why he began the habit when he was seventeen. “It made me feel 
good, you know, like I had a lot of friends.” A lot of friends are im- 
portant, not only to boys who are lonely. The quality of living that is 
symbolized by “a lot of friends” means much to every pupil in the school. 
It means much to teachers. It means a great deal to those who are ad- 
ministrators. If good human relations are important, and many of the 
richnesses of life and growth lie there, then it is as important for the 
principal of the school as it is for the least socially or economically 
favored pupil in the school to achieve this basic adjustment. Public 
relations among school, home, and community depend upon good 
human relations within the school. The group studying the philosophy 
of the junior high school encountered problems. Some of our lack of 
certainty as a young institution came quickly to the front. Mrs. Hindley 
of the school board in San Francisco felt that the statement of philosophy 
of the junior high school that was circulated was much too idealistic. 
She believes the junior high school is still fluid enough to modify some 
of its direction. Dr. Robert Bush, editor of the California Journal of 
Secondary Education and professor of education at Stanford, was also 
critical of the statement. “Is structure really the significant and impor- 
tant part of education?” he asked. “Is this the heart of the school? 
American education is still so flexible that we should be wary of cham- 
pioning any certain structure. The break between the elementary school 
and the intermediate school at grade seven is developmentally appro- 
priate, but where should the upper break occur? For instance, if, in this 
country, we eventually set the age of leaving school at sixteen, what will 
happen to the junior high school that stops with the ninth grade?” 


Another speaker raised questions about the uniqueness of the junior 
high-school students and the peculiar functions of the junior high school. 
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“This is inconsistent,” he said. “If you look at pupils in the junior high 
school, you find they are only somewhat older than those in the grades 
and only a little younger than those in the senior high shool. We have 
more variety within the junior high school than we have between the 
sixth and the seventh grade or the ninth and the tenth grade. Is it con- 
sistent to regard the pupil’s education as a developmental process and 
then speak of these youngsters in our junior high schools as unique? 
Is adolescence really a unique phase of development?” In Samoa and 
other cultures, the children pass through this period with no awareness 
that they're going through any unique period of life. “We say the young 
adolescent is seeking self-expression and self-direction. When is the child 
not seeking these things? My two-year old daughter certainly is,” he said. 
“We say our junior high-school pupils have problems is social behavior. 
Are these just for the twelve to the fourteen-year old child? We say they 
are broadening their interests. What alert person is not? I'm still doing 
it as my age. The entire concept of the young adolescent as one with 
unique phases of growth and development must be seriously questioned.” 

This study group also asked some other questions. Are we doing 
enough about basic instruction in English and in science? Have we be- 
come so general in our instruction that we are not really doing anything 
sound or lasting? And do we recognize that some of the adjustment to 
society must come from within the child and to society, that we cannot 
expect society to adjust to the child? This study group also raised ques- 
tions about the relation of block time and core classes to the philosophy 
of the junior high-school organization. Block time has been called a 
transition to core, but can we locate any school that has genuinely ef- 
fected the transition from block time to core? Don't all of us remain at 
block time and not move on any farther? Some participants believed 
that core is on the wane. 


THe CurricuLuM For GIFTED, AVERAGE, SLOW LEARNERS 


A most startling and lively discussion occurred in the study group 
dealing with the average, the gifted, and the slow child. Our esteemed 
director-at-large in California, Dr. Helen Jewett Rogers, presented the 
pattern of enrichment for the gifted at Louis Pasteur School in Los 
Angeles. She pointed out that pupils are grouped, strictly by IQ, as they 
come into the junior high school. She recognizes that this is considered 
heretical in many current discussions. In her school, classes for the gifted 
are “small.” (That means about thirty in her situation!) And for pupils 
of low ability, also, classes remain small. Teachers are carefully selected 
for the best possible background if they are to teach the brilliant pupils. 
There is no core program; the school is completely departmentalized. 
Validation for these procedures, atypical though they are, would seem to 
come from exceptionally high scores schoolwide on standardized tests 
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and a remarkably dynamic and socially adequate student body of 2500. 
Among the special classes for the’ very able is an elementary course in 
philology called General Language. Here the gifted examine the roots of 
the English language—Latin, Hebrew, and the Anglo Saxon—with an 
intensive study of grammar so thorough that, by the time that they leave 
the eighth grade, they know more grammar than most college students. 
All gifted pupils in this school are required to take practical arts in 
order to balance their academic program. Awards in the school are given 
on four bases; achievement in subject matter, service to the school, good 
citizenship, and no unexcused absences. 

In contrast to this program of enrichment, Robert Abbott described 
an experiment in acceleration at Oakland's Frick Junior High School 
where a group of pupils entering the seventh grade are completing 
the three grades of junior high school in two years. Stanley J. Milford, 
principal of Washington Junior High School in Salinas, California, pre- 
sented the program for the mentally retarded in his city. Teachers who 
like to work with pupils and know each pupil well have founded their 
program on whatever interests or meager abilities these mentally re- 
tarded pupils possess. One of the interesting ways in which the retarded 
pupils have gained better status with other pupils in the junior high 
school is through a record program presenting the development of 
modern jazz, not the cheaper forms of syncopation but the newer, the 
more exciting developments. These mentally retarded students present 
their jazz program from time to time. It is one of the most popular as- 
pects of the school recreational program. By sponsoring this apprecia- 
tional program, these exceptional pupils have gained for themselves some 
measure of acceptance by the whole student group. 

In handling individual differences in the junior high school, we are 
far from settled into a mold. We aren't certain whether the answer 
should be acceleration or enrichment for the gifted—or both—or some- 
thing else instead. In discussing core curriculums and block programs, 
some of our participants believe these programs are increasing in num- 
bers, but others consider the values of departmentalization to have been 
underestimated. Some of us are opposed to departmentalized programs; 
others favor them highly. Norman Naas asked the question, “What 
determines a good school? Is it the plant, the facilities? Is it the equip- 
ment? Is it the form of organization? Is it the name? Or, is it the human 
leadership in the school—the professional attitude of teachers in the 
school, the support of the community, and the use of the men and the 
women in the community to meet with us on our school problems, a 
large enough representation of the community so that one-sided com- 
munity groups do not prevail? Is it the quality of the instructional pro- 
gram?” He added that nowhere in this conference did we deal with the 
problem of developmental reading. Whereas the intermediate schools 
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with which he works includes this as a special phase of their work, our 
list of purposes classifies reading with all other basic skills. 


TEACHERS IN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, THEIR CHARACTERISTICS AND TRAINING 


The group that discussed the preparation and selection of teachers for 
the junior high school found that we have to be flexible. We are going 
to be forced, whether we like it or not, to draw our teachers from those 
who. are prepared for the elementary schools or those who are prepared 
for the secondary schools. We will not be able to find enough teachers 
who are specificaly educated for the junior high-school positions. Out 
of one hundred per cent of teachers receiving the secondary credential in 
one institution, only one fourth of them indicate any interest in teaching 
at the junior high-school level. Most of them want to teach in the senior 
high school where they will specialize in subject matter, or in the ele- 
mentary school where they will need to know and understand children. 
What we need then is either an increase in the preparation of teachers 
for the junior high school or we will necessarily continue to draw them, 
as we now are, from those who hold elementary or secondary credentials. 
Dr. G. W. Ford from San Jose State College brought to the group an 
excellent list of the qualities and characteristics we should like to find in 
junior high-school teachers. We need teachers who can carry out the 
educational program for grades seven, eight, and nine, effectively, so as 
to achieve objectives efficiently. For this we need teachers who have a 
better command of subject matter than the typical elementary-school 
teacher and a greater concern for students and awareness of what they 
are like than the typical high-school teacher. We need a teacher who has 
the pupil personnel point of view, the kind of personality and skill that 
makes guidance come alive. (The kind we sometimes call the Mother 
Hen or the Father Confessor although we don't want those traits pushed 
to the extreme.) We want the kind of teacher who has an appeal to 
young persons and, particularly, to young persons who are in the process 
of rejecting adujt authority figures. We need a teacher who has out-of- 
school experience and can cope with the exploratory function of the 
junior high school—someone who has a great many interests. 

Dr. Ford presented a list of twenty qualifications for a junior high- 
school teacher as listed by 162 principals and 72 superintendents. Here 
are only the first few. Administrators want teachers who have four years 
or more of college education. Next most important, they want someone 
who has a knowledge of what adolescents are like and how they grow 
and develop. Next, they want someone who has a thorough foundation 
in English, no matter what he is going to teach. They want someone who 
has had direct experiences with children in this age level, who has 
eighteen semester hours of educational preparation at the college level, 
and has had practice teaching on the junior high-school level. They 
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want teachers who have an especially large fund of general knowledge. 

In this group, some embarrassing questions were asked. Is it true that 
many teachers desiring senior high-school teaching positions accept 
junior high-school positions only as a second choice? Is it true that 
teachers of English in the junior high school know very little about teach- 
ing reading? Is it true that teachers “throw” work at students expecting 
them to fail or to follow? Is it true that the prevalent complaint of 
disciplinary problems is closely related to lack of understanding of chil- 
dren at this age level as well as a failure to use methods suitable to 
junior high-school students? Do our young teachers coming into the 
schools now expect everything to be at the optimum? Do they fail to 
adapt properly to existing conditions? And do new young teachers have, 
at least some of them, a lack of devotion to the total profession? 

We have grown in the junior high school until now this form of 
organization is the prevailing form in the United States. But lagging 
behind it is the preparation of teachers for this particular institution. 
We will have to exert leadership and strength if we are going to find 
teachers for our schools. 


Juntor Hicu-ScHoor Purits, THER CHARACTERISTICS AND NEEDS 

The group studying the characteristics of the junior high school 
used a long list. Particularly interesting were the characteristics they 
listed under changes in relationships with the home and family. They 
point out that these youngsters in grades seven, eight, and nine have an 
elaborate resistance to parents and home control and yet a strong need 
for such home control. They point out that this is the time when a 
great deal of rivalry with siblings and intolerance for younger brothers 
and sisters occurs and that one thing the junior high school can do is 
to help pupils understood their brothers and sisters and how to get along 
with them. They note that these children are self-centered in their atti- 
tudes toward the use of family possessions and that there emerges an in- 
creasing reticence concerning inner thoughts and daily activities. There 
is also an increasing desire for privacy. 

There can never be too much discussion of the characteristics of ado- 
lescents and an awarness that these pupils are not merely adults in some- 
what shrunken size. Instead, they are at a certain stage of development. 
It is not a stage of development at which we should laugh or which we 
shoulda find pathetic. Early adolescence is a part of human growth and, 
therefore, dignified and, therefore, significant for any man or woman to 
study and understand. When will we get teachers for the schools who do 
not say, “I'd rather teach college students but if I can’t get a job in college 
I'll take the seniors in the senior high school. If I'm forced to it, I'll 
teach in the junior high school. I wouldn't be interested in the ele- 
mentary school.”? Where do we find men and women for our profession 
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who believe that the important thing about education is how any human 
being learn. The great teacher believes that it is just as exciting to see 
a little girl in the third grade gaining her first concept of the meaning of 
community as it is to see a graduate student at the end of his career learn- 
ing how to use the T-test to discover whether or not there are significant 
differences between two ways of treating hepatitis. All along the line, 
human learning and human growth are important; they are all part of 
one piece. You cannot divide human dignity into different ages or 
chronological segments. 


BUILDINGS AND FACILITIES TO IMPLEMENT THE PROGRAM 


The group studying buildings and grounds also found a need for 
flexibility. They were interested in multi-purpose rooms, cafetoriums, 
gymnatoriums, and concluded that these flexible rooms seemed to be a 
current trend. They concluded that one must bring many people into 
the planning of a school if an adequate building is to satisfy the many 
needs of a junior high school. They agreed that the site, the community, 
and the kind of students create modifications in the basic building plan. 
Sometimes principals appear to have too much flexibility. One of the 
architects at the meeting pointed out that, if the cost of a school is to be 
kept down, the principal must stay away after decisions have been made. 
“Principals,” he said, “keep changing things.” The real cost of the 
building very frequently is the flexible principal who hasn't become 
rigid at the right moment on the plans and the drawing scale. 


This group felt that incandescent lighting is expensive, but better than 
fluorescent lighting and worth the extra cost. Fluorescent lighting, they 
concluded, is cheaper to install but more expensive to maintain. As to 
one-story and two-story buildings either one is equally expensive. There 
was a reluctance to favor glass brick. Members of the group reported 
that rain leaks through glass brick and there is some glare. The group 
concluded that special consultants are well worth their price. Color 
designers can help to settle the problem of the sun glare in the south 
and the overly cool look on the north. Acoustic experts can help with 
the music room so that two parallel walls are not echoing against each 
other. They can also help with the auditorium and gymnasium. 


CONCLUSION 


Our conference, in conclusion, makes clear that, of those of us who are 
interested in the junior high school, we can depend upon no formulas, 
no rigid rules, no easy answers. The junior high school is still one of 
the most fluid segments of American education, and we must be imagina- 
tive if we are to find solutions that will accord with the logic of events. 
We can draw an analogy from the classroom. Many times one finds 
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teachers who believe the mind is some kind of instrument which they 
must sharpen so that in later years the pupils will be able to employ 
that mind. These teachers seldom depart from textbooks. They teach 
the “laws” of grammar, the facts of history, the phylea of biology, the 
seven kinds of stitching in homemaking. They say to the pupil, “You're 
going to need this some day.” Alfred North Whitehead has labelled this 
concept of learning one of the most fatal, erroneous, and dangerous of 
ideas ever introduced into the theory of education. Our minds are never 
passive. Our minds are “a perpetual activity; delicate, receptive, re- 
sponsive to stimulus. You cannot postpone the life of the mind until 
you have sharpened it. Whatever interest attaches to your subject matter 
must be evoked here and now. Whatever possibilities of mental life 
teaching should impart must be exhibited here and now. This is the 
Golden Rule of education.” So too, with our situation. Whatever solu- 
tions to the junior high-school problems there are cannot wait until the 
future. They must be found here and now. We cannot wait for able 
and intelligent people from other areas of education to come to our as- 
sistance, nor will we find all our help in the distilled wisdom of the past. 
No one except those of us who work in the junior high schools can pro- 
vide the leadership and the solutions. This conference both points up 
our vitality and our lack of certainty, our lack of direction. We must, 
from our own ranks, find the men and women who will seize the “tide in 
the affairs of men which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune.” The 
junior high school now is at such a flood tide. 


John Steinbeck tells of a teacher who taught him in Salinas. “She 
aroused us,” he says, “to shouting, book waving discussions. We never 
could stick to . . . the chanted recitation of memorized phylea. Our 
speculation ranged the world. She breathed curiosity into us so that 
we brought in facts or truths shielded in our hands like captured butter- 
flies... . 1 have had many teachers who told me soon-forgotten facts, but 
only three who created in me a new thing, a new attitude, a new hunger.” 
He concludes by saying, “What deathless power lies in the hands of such 
a person.” Like that teacher, administrators in the junior high school 
must rise above the minutia of facts and figures. We must strike through 
the problems of organization. We must work with our communities 
to involve all the parents and citizens who are willing to heip. We must 
study our statement of philosophy for the junior high school until we 
can accept its implications or change its claims. We must not only list 
the characteristics of junior high-school students, but we must also be 
imaginative in perceiving what those characteristics imply for the junior 
high-school curriculum. We must stand up and insists that we necd 
teachers, that we are as important an area of education as any other, and 
that the preparation of teachers for junior high schools includes under- 
standing what boys and girls are like in early adolescence. 
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Although we are fifty years old and have reached the age where we can 
examine the junior high school under the microscope, we are still on a 
wild frontier. But where on our wild frontier are the Lewises and Clarks 
who will map this frontier and bring order to it? Where is Sacajawea, 
the Shoshone woman who guided these men? Where is Fremont, and 
Pike, the Padres who settled California, and the Mormons who founded 
Utah? If we are to use human resources wisely and not waste them as 
we wasted our natural resources once, the junior high school will make 
its contribution. If we are to free as much intelligence as possible, not 
caring whether that intelligence comes from a different race, a different 
ethnic group, or a religious or socio-economic group different from our 
own, the junior high scholl will play its role. The logic of history is with 
us if we have the leadership. The elementary school cannot help us; the 
senior high school has its own problems; the universities and the colleges 
show no signs of preparing teachers for us. We have only ourselves, 
either to lean against each other until we fall or to stand up individually 
as leaders and to create solutions for the problems we have discussed at 
this conference. Our western vitality searches for the meaningful order 
that leaders can create. 





PROJECT STUDYING PROGRAMS 
FOR GIFTED GETTING UNDERWAY 


On September 11 the California State Legislature appropriated funds for 
the inital year of a three-year study of programs for gifted children within 
the state. The study will be carried on under the direction of the State Depart- 
ment of Education, with the assistance of an advisory committee. The pur- 
poses of the study are fourfold: to identify and utilize the best existing prac- 
tices in the education of gifted children; to evaluate these practices and 
formulate recommendations to the schools; to determine costs and administra- 
tive problems involved in various types of programs; and to develop handbooks 
and other materials for the use of schools. 

A pilot group limited to 250 pupils will be involved in the study. These 
pupils will be located in three centers throughout the state, the locations to 
be determined with the help of the advisory committee. The current year of 
the study will be devoted to the establishment of the centers and the identifica- 
tion and study of the pupils. Detailed plans for the project will be developed 
and tryout programs will be formulated. Workshops will be held for teaching 
and consultant personnel during the summer of 1958. 

The second and third years will be spent in carrying on the pilot programs 
and evaluating their effectiveness. Reports on administrative problems and 
costs will be formulated, as well as detailed reports on the instructional 
program itself. Although the pilot group will be restricted in size, it is hoped 
that interested school districts may find it possible to utilize the project study 
procedures and conduct independent studies. 
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Reyburn, Harlan, Director of Secondary Education, Stockton Unified School 
District, Stockton 

Reyburn, N., Principal, San Carlos School District, San Carlos 

Reyes, Ramiro, Co-Vice Principal, Mt. Pleasant, San Jose 

Richards, Winston, Principal, Bancroft JHS, San Leandro 

Rogers, Helen Jewett, Principal, Pasteur JHS, Los Angeles 

Rosen, Arthur, Assistant Principal, Presidio JHS, San Francisco 

Royce, Dorothy, Principal, Campbell Elementary School, Campbell 
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Ruonavaara, Clarence M., Vice Principal, Healdsburg JHS, Healdsburg 

Russell, Don M., Coordinator, Castro Valley School District, Castro Valley 

Salinger, Herbert E., Principal, Ridgeview JHS, Napa 

Sam, W. Earl, Consultant, State Department of Education, Sacramento 

Satterlie, Arthur L., Vice Principal, Hogan JHS, Vallejo 

Schilling, Kenneth S., Principal, B. W. Barnes JHS, Hillsboro, Oregon 

Schmandt, Roy, Principal, Gleenbrook Inter. School, Concord 

Sciacqua, Al, Principal, McKinley JHS, Fresno 

Scott, Wes, Rio Tierra JHS, Rio Linda 

Shawler, Robert, Vice Principal, Petaluma JHS, Petaluma 

Shriner, W. C., Berkeley Public Schools, Berkeley 

Smith, William J., District Superintendent, Novato Unified School District, 
Novato 

Smullin, Dal, District Superintendent, Woodside 

Snyder, Wade, Principal, Alexander Hamilton JHS, Oakland 

Solomon, Edward W., Dean, Napa SHS, Napa 

Spooner, Fred K., Principal, John Marshall JHS, Stockton 

Sprague, Gilbert, Principal, Cal Young JHS, Eugene, Oregon 

Stacey, Helen F. (Mrs.), Principal, Westminster JHS, Westminster 

Staffelbach, H. W., Woodland Public Schools, Woodland 

Stevens, Ray C., Vice Principal, Daniel Webster JHS, Stockton 

Stoddard, Irwin T., Principal, Blackfoot JHS, Blackfoot, Idaho 

Taber, Fred L., Principal, Westlake JHS, Oakland 

Tatum, Charles, Principal, Rio Linda JHS 

Texeira, Albert J., Teacher, Coalinga JHS, Coalinga 

Thieler, Don, Principal, Mary E. Silveira School, San Rafael 

Thomas, Duchin W., Consultant, Cupertino School District, Cupertino 

Tompkins, Ellsworth, Associate Secretary, National Association of Secondary 
School Principals, Washington 6, D. C. 

Tully, Lew, Superintendent, King City Union School, King City 

Vert, Robert D., Vice Principal, Coalinga JHS, Coalinga 

Wager, Edwin, Coordinator, Stockton Unified School District, Stockton 

Wallace, Clen B., Principal, Lewiston JHS, Lewiston, Idaho 

Wasson, J. E., Vice Principal, Frick JHS, Oakland 

Webb, Kenneth, Principal, Smithtfield JHS, Smithfield, Utah 

Woodard, Dan C., Principal, E. E. Brownell JHS, Gilroy 

Woodman, Vernon E., Principal, Central JHS, Nampa, Idaho 

Young, G., Principal, Stockton JHS, Stockton 





A CORRECTION 


The November 1957 issue of THE BULLETIN, No. 232, contains an article 
entitled, “Reported Decrease in Respect for Authority on the Part of Today’s 
Youth” (pages 24-27). James A. Byrne is listed as the author. In prepar- 
ing the manuscript for the printer, through an oversight, the names of Henry 
R. Malicki, Teacher Certification Adviser, and Ernest I. Proulx, Director of 
Student Teaching, both of Loyola University were omitted as co-authors with 
James A. Byrne. We sincerely regret the omission and offer the writers our 
humblest apology. 
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Pacific Regional Junior High School 


Conference 


Theme: The Junior High School Looks Ahead 


SOUTHERN SECTION 
Board of Education Building 
Los Angeles, California 
October 17-19, 1957 


PROGRAM Thursday, October 17, 1957 
Registration 3:00—6:00 p.m.—Auditorium Foyer, 450 North 
Grand Avenue 


Friday, October 18, 1957 
Registration 8:00—9:30 a.m. 
School Visits 9:30 a.m.—4:30 p.m.—Selected Schools 


Banquet 7:00 p.m.—John Burroughs Junior High School 
Cafeteria, 600 South McCadden Place 


Introductions Helen Jewett Rogers, Director-at-Large, Junior 
High School CASSA 


Greetings George Drake, President CASSA 
Greetings R. B. Norman, President NASSP 


Address “The Next Education” by Howard E. Wilson, 
Dean of the School of Education, University of 
California at Los Angeles 
Saturday, October 19, 1957 
Webster Junior High School 
11330 West Graham Place, Los Angeles 


General Session 9:30—10:30 a.m.—Auditorium 
“Changing Needs of Industry"”—John Buckwalter, 
Assistant to the Vice-President, Engineering, 
Douglas Aircraft Company, Inc., Santa Monica 
“Automation—The Problem of Being a Person” 
Aylesworth Kleihauer, Supervisor of Art, Los 
Angeles City Schools 


Coffee Break 10:30—11:00 a.m.—Lunch Pavilion 


General Session 11:00—12:00 Noon—Auditorium 
“Education and Leadership"—Richard F. Reath, 
Professor Political Science, Occidental College 
“Psychological Concepts for a Changing World” 
—Graham B. Bell, Chairman, Department of 
Psychology, Pomona College 
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Lunch 12:00—1:00 p.m.—Cafeteria 


Section Meetings 1:15—2:30 p.m. 
I. “Changing Needs of Industry”—Auditorium 
Chairman, Armen Sarafian, Coordinator of 
Secondary Education, Pasadena City Schools 
Recorder, Albert Cartwright, Principal, Stephen 
M. White Junior High School, Los Angeles 
II. “Automation—The Problem of Being a Per- 
son,” Room 137 
Chairman, William N. McGowan, Executive 
Secretary, CASSA 
Recorder, William J. Ferguson, Principal, Paul 
Revere Junior High School, Los Angeles 
[I]. “The Role of Leadership,” Room 136 
Chairman, Carl H. Ehmann, Principal, Bancroft 
Junior High School, Long Beach City Schools 
Recorder, Mrs. Augusta B. Triester, Principal 
Palms Junior High School, Los Angeles 
IV. “Psychological Concepts for a Changing 
World,” Library 
Chairman, Elta Pfister, Director, Department of 
Individual Guidance, Burbank City Schools 
Recorder, Marion E. Herriott, Principal, Airport 
Junior High School, Los Angeles 





CONFERENCE COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN 
General Chairman Roy H. Raymond 
Hospitality Helen Rose 
Program Bertha Goodrich 
Pubicity Mrs. Marian Wagstaff 
Registration Mrs. Adah Bailey 
School Visits Allen Sebastian 
Transportation George McCoy 





YOUTH POPULATION IN U. S.—1956 
The U. S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Standard (March 1957) 
estimates that there are 5,040,000 youth ages 14 and 15 years and 4,500,000 
youth ages 16 and 17 years. Of the 14-15 year-olds, 4,885,000 (96.9%) were 
in school and, of the 16-17 year-olds 3,528,000 (78.4%) were in school. Thus 
it is estimated that 1,127,000 (11.8%) youth 14 through 17 years of age were 
not in school. 














The Next Education 
HOWARD E. WILSON 


‘to SPEAK on the topic, “The Next Education,” as I have chosen to 
do this evening, involves a certain degree of prediction, and for this 
brashness I hope you will forgive me. Moreover, the predictions on 
which I am embarking cannot be limited to the field of education. 
Inevitably “the next education” will emerge within the sustaining frame- 
work of “the next America.” Indeed the title for this talk is but a modi- 
fication of the title of a small but significant volume by Lyman Bryson 
called, The Next America. The next America is not a new America; it is 
a continuation of the national characteristics of our remarkable tradition 
into the conditions of the proximate future. My basic thesis is that 
certain factors in the America of the next two or three decades can al- 
ready be discerned, at least in their general contours, and that American 
education will be closely conditioned by these factors. All who are en- 
gaged in educational planning, at school or college or university or adult 
education levels, need to consider these discernible characteristics of 
America’s early tomorrow, and to speculate on their implications for 
education. 


POPULATION GROWTH 


The first factor has to do with the growth of the American population. 
We are rapidly becoming a very large group of people; the “manless 
land” of frontier days is almost filled. Our present population of 
170,000,000 persons makes the United States the fourth largest nation 
in the world, exceeded only by China, India, and the Soviet Union. 
Each day some 11,200 new Americans are born, 500 persons enter as 
immigrants, and 4,300 persons die—a daily increase of 7,400 people, an 
annual growth of approximately two and one half million. A reasonable 
prediction of our population for 1980 is 225,000,000 people. 

This enormous population will continue to be unevenly distributed 
over the land. A report recently prepared by Dudley Kirk for the Kel- 
logg Foundation, emphasizes that the movement westward will continue, 
that suburban developments will increase, and that mobility will be 
even more characteristic of Americans than it is today. There will 
be many changes in the distribution pattern of the population. Some 
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states will remain at about their present population level, while others 
will grow immensely. Among these latter, California seems destined to 
be outstanding. The population of the nation will be increasingly 
clustered in great metropolitan units. The metropolis, with its central 
city, its extensive suburbs, and the surrounding and related communities 
of its hinterland, will be increasingly characteristic of America. And 
among these vast metropoli, Los Angeles seems likely to be the largest; 
Census Bureau estimates indicate that it may outdistance New York 
within a decade. 

In addition to shifts in the location of population, changes in its 
structure and composition will characterize the next America. We have 
now, and will have for some time to come, a larger proportion of young 
people under 20 years of age than we have ever had before. The popula- 
tion in what is ordinarily termed the most productive years of the life 
span, between ages 20 and 65, will have to provide education for more 
young people and care for more retired people, than has any previous 
generation of Americans. The ethnic composition of America will re- 
main substantially as it is now, since immigration plays little part in the 
population growth. During the present decade, for the first time in our 
history, the number of women has exceeded the number of men, and the 
numerical advantage of women over men will continue to increase. 

The next America, then, will be much more heavily populated, with 
the population largely distributed in great metropolitan clusters, with 
increased proportions of young people, old people, and women. What 
do such factors as these portend for the next education? 

It is obvious that the American educational enterprise will involve 
much larger numbers of people. In 1930 there were 47,000,000 young 
people within school and university age, that is, the age bracket 5 to 24. 
In 1955 this number had grown to almost 53,000,000, but by 1975 it is 
expected to reach 80,000,000. If we continue to educate the same pro- 
portion of young people as we do now,.enrollments in schools and in 
higher education will increase very substantially. And there are many 
evidences that we shall be expected to educate even higher proportions 
of the young for longer periods of time than at present. Enrollments in 
higher education seem certain to double between now and 1975. What- 
ever the exact increases are, it will be necessary to enlarge existing schools 
and institutions of higher education and to build new institutions. This 
will be expensive, and will entail endless difficulties during an expansion 
era, but is seems certain that eventually it will be done, barring war or 
depression. Society's demands for more educated persons will almost 
certainly outweigh even the problems and costs of increased enrollment. 
As I shall emphasize later, we have developed a kind of national society 
which requires continual educational upgrading of its citizenry, and a 
steadily advancing level of skill and knowledge in its labor force. 
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Expansion of facilities, however, will not be the most difficult problem 
education will face in an era of bigness. Many of our educational ideas 
and structures and practices were developed in an era of relative small- 
ness and, even at the cost of controversy, may have to be modified. We 
have already virtually abandoned the once-treasured small district school 
in favor of consolidated schools; the principles of consolidation or co- 
ordination may have to be applied even more rigorously to meet educa- 
tional needs and to maintain requisite efficiency within metropolitan 
units. Concepts of class size will have to be reexamined, not to give every 
teacher more pupils, but to vary the groupings of pupils on the basis of 
group size appropriate to the task at hand. New visual-auditory aids 
may make it more efficient and educationally productive to deal with 
hundreds of students in a single audience for some kinds of instruction 
at either school or college level. Criteria of efficiency in instruction will 
have to be clarified and more widely applied. 

All of this must be done without sacrificing the individual element 
in good education. If larger classes are appropriate for some situations, 
they must relieve teachers and time for greater numbers of very small 
groups, almost tutorial sessions. We need to think less about the average 
and more about the range in class size. Counseling services must be 
greatly expanded, from the elementary school through the university, 
and must become more effective in safeguarding the individuality of 
students. Increased flexibility in administration and in scheduling, as 
well as increased development of the extracurriculum for educational 
purposes must be part of the program for adjusting instruction to the 
facts and pressures of large school populations. On these matters we 
shall have to be imaginative and pioneering. 


TECHNOLOGICAL CHANGES 


A second discernible factor in the next America is the technological 
revolution in which we are now involved—a revolution which promises 
to be as pervasive in its effects as were the industrial and economic and 
scientific revolutions which preceded it. All the forces of these earlier 
movements come to a new level of fruition in the technological retooling 
of our economy. Science moves on to new frontiers at an accelerating 
rate; in certain scientific fields, a new set of basic concepts emerges 
almost every decade; within one generation a scientist may have to alter 
his working conceptions three times. The applications of science to mat- 
ters of production, distribution, and labor-saving in a wide variety of 
fields are accelerating almost in geometric proportions. 

Part of the technological revolution lies in harnessing new sources of 
power. Of these, atomic energy is the most dramatic—a force capable of 
relocating industries and rearranging the whole pattern of the economy. 
Solar power may, in similar fashion, change the pattern of the “have” 
and “have not” nations. New power may raise standards of production, 
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increase leisure for large groups of people, and create new foci of 
industrial and social power. 

Another phase of the technological revolution is summarized under 
the potent word, automation. Within recent years the automatic control 
of machines by machines, both mechanical and electronic, has progressed 
almost unbelievably. In less than a lifetime, we have witnessed develop- 
ments reaching from a simple computer to the enormous calculating 
machines, such as this University now operates, popularly referred to as 
“mechanical brains." Automatic devices have basically altered many pro- 
duction lines, and are now transforming fields of record-keeping, compu- 
tation, and statistical analysis. By the use of such aids, research and 
survey procedures are accelerated, and the ordinary handling of nu- 
merical data is made easier, more accurate, and more readily applicable. 

The whole applied-science field of technology has great implications 
for the next America and for America’s next education. Basically, it 
provides new elements for all of liberal education. For tomorrow, no 
man can be liberally educated who does not have insight into the nature 
of science and the ramifications of technology. These are by no means 
the whole of liberal education, but are, for the future, among its essential 
ingredients. This fact calls for fundamental reanalysis of programs of 
liberal education in all our schools and colleges. 

It is also true that some aspects of vocational education will have to 
be retooled under the pressures of technological changes. All of the labor 
force will need to be upgraded, for a technological economy requires con- 
tinually more preparation on the part of its workers; the role of unskilled 
workers steadily decreases in importance in an economy such as ours. 
Peter Drucker has described the situation by saying that “mass produc- 
tion upgraded the unskilled laborer of yesterday into the semi-skilled 
machine operator of today. . . Automation will upgrade the semi-skilled 
machine operator of today into a highly skilled and knowledgeable 
technician.” This upgrading is in part a responsibility of vocational 
education; it is also, in part, a responsibility of industry itself. The 
growth of industrially maintained educational programs has increased 
rapidly in recent years, and seems likely to continue. Much training in 
the requisite skills of a vocation can best be given on the job, particularly 
in an era in which there are rapid shifts in job requirements and place- 
ments. We are likely to witness a considerable transfer of purely skill 
learning from schools and technical institutes to industrial establish- 
ments; one of the problems of education—and of industry, too—will be 
the development of effective coordination of school and industrial 
programs. 

The technological revolution accentuates and dramatizes the need for 
training better-than-average talent. The kind of economy we have 
evolved cannot continue to function healthily or to expand normally 
without increased numbers of very able and highly educated persons to 
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man its laboratories, its production and distribution and servicing cen- 
ters, and particularly its supervisory and managerial posts. By the same 
token, a culture so complex as ours will grow dull and spiritually inert 
unless we can produce more writers, poets, theologians, and philosophers 
who, in all the opinion-making posts of government, journalism, teach- 
ing, broadcasting, and the arts, can voice man’s aspirations toward the 
stars. We have been wasteful of our human talent, but to continue so 
is now extremely dangerous for the welfare and security of the nation. 

In developing school programs adequate to provide education for all 
American youth, we have done a superb job in educating persons of 
ordinary ability and in the establishment of special programs for the 
handicapped. It is to education's credit as well as at society's wish that 
this has been done. But we have too frequently neglected the special 
education of especially talented youth; we must now redress the balance 
of our programs, and do for the gifted what we have already done so 
widely for the handicapped. Within the early years of the next America, 
we must experiment on a wide scale with procedures by which we may 
identify children of high talents at an early age, and enrich and recon- 
struct their school and college programs in such fashion as to educate 
their talents to the fullest. We shall need to explore again the possibili- 
ties of ability grouping within the formal curriculum on the scale we 
have already developed it in such extracurriculum fields as music and 
athletics. We must try ability grouping within a comprehensive school 
program; it must never become ability-isolation. We must imbue all 
youth, and particularly talented youth, with a sense of responsibility for 
the socially constructive use of their abilities, and with something like a 
dedicated motivation for their fullest possible effort in their own educa- 
tion. Superior talent, highly educated, provides the cutting edge of social 
and economic and cultural advancement; without it, we shall not main- 
tain the impetus of American development. Without it, we cannot 
orchestrate and harmonize the widely varied chords and fragments of 
the potential symphony which lies in a vast, complex, and specialized 
society such as ours. 


RESPONSIBLE LEADERSHIP 


A third characteristic of the next America presses inexorably for atten- 
tion—the position of responsible leadership in world affairs which history 
has thrust upon this nation in this era. Our size, our industrial and trade 
needs, our technology, our relationship to the democratic dream, all 
combine to extend American influence around the globe and to com- 
plicate the situation of the next America. Within recent decades we have 
invested American capital throughout the world, have begun to feel the 
necessity for strategic raw materials not available within our own bound- 
aries, and have expanded our cultural and commercial relations. We 
have not been able to escape involvement in the two world wars of this 
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century, and shall certainly not escape if a third such war—this time in- 
conceivably destructive—should come. The next America has an enor- 
mous stake in maintaining the kind of peace which is in accord with 
democratic principles and American well-being, and its foreign policies 
will be conditioned by that fact. Increasingly the line between foreign 
and domestic interests is likely to be obscured, and the pressures and 
problems of foreign relations will become more complex. 

The United States comes to its position of world influence and re- 
sponsibility at a particularly difficult historical moment, for the pattern 
of world relations is now in a period of flux. Not only has the geographic 
stage of crucial foreign relations expanded, but new actors, often very 
different from ourselves, are also upon that stage. T. S. Eliot has pointed 
out, in a striking passage, that formerly all the nations deeply involved 
in world leadership owed allegiance to the same traditions, adhered to 
similar values, and worshipped the same God. Such is no longer the case; 
a wide range of cultures, of new nationalisms, of goals and selfish interests 
and habits of thought, of conflicts and aspirations now are downstage in 
the drama. Neither sentimentality nor cynicism will help us write and 
speak the proper lines. Mature intelligence of the highest order and a 
sensitive realization that the long-range welfare of the American people 
is involved in the careful conduct of foreign relations will be required 
of those who participate in the national democratic process as it deals 
with international matters. 

Part of the complexity of international relations today lies in the fact 
that in this age, mankind is engaged in an unusual, perhaps unprece- 
dented, conflict of ideas. The false doctrines of communism, misleading 
to many under-privileged peoples of the world, attack the concepts of 
democracy with unscrupulous zeal. World affairs are in many ways a 
struggle for the minds and loyalties of men, and all of us who know the 
values of democracy and the dangers of communism have to be insistently 
alert to outmaneuver those who would discredit the democratic cause, 
either at home or abroad. We need to make certain, for example, that 
democratic rather than Communist forces control the international or- 
ganizations which have been established. It is not in our own interests 
to surrender the United Nations, or Unesco, or the agencies of world 
opinion to Russia. We need to have these agencies on our side. Cultural 
and informational and educational programs, seeking to clarify the 
meaning and value of democracy, have become in this century a necessary 
part of our national foreign policy. 

The implications of the world situation and of the next America’s 
role in it are pervasive for schools and colleges and all the agencies of 
adult education. Not only will it be necessary to study international 
politics and organizations more extensively, but it will also be necessary 
to increase our study of the different peoples and cultures of the world. 
The regional or world-area studies which have developed in our major 
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graduate schools in recent years are likely to influence very markedly 
undergraduate programs of liberal education and the general education 
programs of both schools and colleges. We shall undoubtedly have to 
teach selected young people more foreign languages for longer periods 
of time in order to acquire for the nation an essential tool for participa- 
tion in world matters. The amount of attention given to foreign trade 
and international finance in economic and business education is likely 
to increase. The present rise ef interest in geography as a field of study 
is likely to be accelerated. Indeed, a very segments of the total curricu- 
lum will be untouched by the rising importance to America of world 
affairs. We need to make the adjustments in education ourselves, rather 
than to let them be made by others; we must take the initiative in the 
next education to safeguard the interests of America. 

Higher education is particularly likely to be influenced by the impact 
of world events. Contract research and training programs, initiated in 
response to the demands of national defense, are having, and probably 
will continue to have, extraordinary influence on the character and 
financing of universities. A discipline of international relations has 
emerged, although its substance and structure and particular methodol- 
ogy are still controversial. American colleges and universities are already 
receiving some 35,000 foreign students each year—the aspiring young 
from all the free world, who, it is hoped, will be our allies in the develop- 
ment of the future. Colleges and universities have their own network of 
international relations, involving cross-boundary relations in scholarly 
and professional fields. 

Perhaps, however, the fundamental implication of the international 
situation for American education at all levels is the renewed emphasis 
it brings to the study of America itself. No one can understand twen- 
tieth-century international affairs without understanding the United 
States. Centers for the study of America have been established in all 
parts of the world since World War II. A resurgence of American studies 
in our own educational institutions has begun and seems likely to con- 
tinue. It will involve continual redetermination of where America’s 
long-range interests lie, re-emphasis of United States history in its world 
setting, analysis of the impact of American culture in other parts of the 
world, the further development of comparative studies in law, in the 
creative arts, in education, in journalism, and in public administration, 
for example. Above all, it calls for penetrating restatement in contem- 
porary terms of the distinctive values in the American way of life and 
thought. We shall pay new attention to the wise advice General George 
Marshall gave to a group of American students who were visiting Europe 
in 1948; he said “Know your own country and what it stands for before 
you start arguments about world affairs.” Every citizen needs to know 
more clearly what we as a nation stand for, and how we are different 
from the nations of communism and facsism. We shall need, in the next 
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America, to build a stronger foundation of faith in ourselves and to sense 
again the magnificient ideology of the American dream if we are to main- 
tain the degree of national unity and cultural initiative which are requi- 
site for American action under the inevitable stresses and strains of 
international affairs. 


Rise oF KNOWLEDGE ABOUT MAN 


A fourth factor in the next America—a factor of quite different order 
from the others thus far mentioned—is the rapid rise of knowledge about 
man himself. The scientific method applied to man’s study of man is in 
many ways revolutionizing our concepts of self and of group behavior. 
Developments in physiological studies ranging from pediatrics to geriat- 
rics are increasingly coupled with insight into the psychology of per- 
sonality and the character of group life. The movement Freud and Jung 
set in motion, coupled with the advances in medical sciences, may prove 
to be the most basic factor in the next America. 

Advances in medical knowledge, together with higher standards of 
living, are lengthening the life span, changing the typical height and 
weight of each succeeding generation, changing dietary habits, and pro- 
ducing individuals better able to profit from better education. In psy- 
chology, psycho-analysis, and psychiatry, despite false starts and blind 
alleys, progress has been made in identifying elements of good mental 
health and in the prevention of mental ill-health. This progress will be 
of increased significance as we move into the next America, where men- 
tal ill-health, or at least our sensitivity to such ill-health, is expected to 
increase. 

From Kurt Lewin’s studies in group life, through even the faddist 
aspects of group dynamics, through Reisman’s studies of the “lonely 
crowd,” we are pushing back the frontiers of knowledge about group 
life in modern society. Research studies in the field of communication, 
particularly in the media of mass communication, have led from seman- 
tics to cybernetics and are yet in their infancy. In recent years, politics 
itself, through studies of the making of public opinion, has taken steps 
toward scientific status. The applications of psychology in advertising, 
public relations, business management, governmental action, and foreign 
policy are characteristic developments of our age. 

A series of scientific studies of man, grouped roughly together as the 
behavioral sciences, may come to further fruition during the years that 
lie ahead. To the extent that they afford new insights into the raw 
material of education, that is, man in group living, they will influence 
education in the next America. The movement for mental health in 
education, long heralded but still in its educational infancy, may easily 
grow into a mature force during the coming few decades. The psychol- 
ogy of individual development may take on significant new aspects in 
teacher education. We may even essay, as a group of psychologists in 
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Canada are doing, a reformulation of the basic laws of learning. The 
school procedures looking toward education for intergroup relations, in 
which Hilda Taba has pioneered, will be further explored. New curricu- 
lum materials, bearing on both individual personality and on the 
sociological techniques of intergroup relations, may be developed for 
both school and college levels. In these behavioral sciences lies a new 
source of strength for counseling programs and for the development of 
a way of life in academic institutions which is itself constructively 
educational. 

A part of this concern with man must deal with his moral and spiritual 
nature. The relation of religion to education must be reexamined within 
the framework of our tradition of religious freedom and of separation of 
church and state. The inclucation of moral values, as sustaining for the 
individual as they are advantageous for society, must be given increased 
attention in the next education. 


DEMOCRATIZATION OF CULTURAL CREATIVITY 


A fifth factor in the next America lies not in size or technology or inter- 
national affairs or in the rise of a group of behavioral sciences; it lies 
deep within the unconscious mores and ordinary ways of living of the 
Amercan people. It is the characteristic to which Bryson gives major 
attention in his volume on The Next America. It can be described as 
the democratization of cultural creativity, or in less highbrow terms, as 
a renaissance of folk arts and handicrafts in America which has particular 
significance for the individual spirit in a technological age. 

Within its years of growth, the United States has gone very far in mak- 
ing available to all its citizens a great heritage of beauty in many forms. 
Museums, institutes, and art galleries, widely established in American 
communities, have assembled objects of beauty in many forms from all 
ages and from all over the world, and have made this beauty freely avail- 
able for all citizens to enjoy. Moreover, our museums are not merely 
repositiories of objets d’art, but tend to take the initiative in attracting 
visitors and cultivating their appreciation of the available beauty. Very 
large numbers of Americans, as compared with citizens of most other 
countries, see and enjoy these assembled items of our cultural heritage. 
In the same way, symphony orchestras have been established in most 
major cities, and individual artists have here a vast and varied audience. 
The rise of sound films, radio, and television have brought new art forms 
into existence and further extended the American audience for beauty. 

This democratization of cultural appreciation, too frequently un- 
recognized by historians, is a part of our national story. We have made 
it possible for virtually all the people of a great democracy to see and 
hear good art. And now there are evidences that we are moving beyond 
even this stage of achievement; the next America may witness a demo- 
cratization of the creative experience itself. There are already many 
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thousands of Americans who can play a muscial instrument acceptably. 
The number of amateur orchestras, ensembles for chamber music, and 
choruses is steadily growing. From folk creativity has come America’s 
most distinctive contribution to music, that of jazz in its various forms. 
Little theater groups now exist all over the United States; organized 
primarily for the joy of the histrionic experience itself, these scattered 
theaters are now producing talent for Broadway and Hollywood. The 
rise of amateur painting in the United States during the present century 
has been phenomenal; even a decade ago it would have been political 
suicide for a president to admit that he painted, but today the situation 
has changed. These are but a few of the evidences that we are on the 
threshold of a folk revival of the arts and handicrafts, a mass movement 
in amateur creative experience. 

Such a movement is significant in two ways. It may uncover latent tal- 
ent and help sustain the artistic geniuses who live among us. It may also, 
for all its participants, offset the mechanizing influence of the factory as- 
sembly line, the office routine, the impersonalness of technology. It may 
lead more of us to regard experience and craftsmanship as adequately 
pleasurable in themselves, rather than only as means to an end. A com- 
monnes of creativity may be our constructive human adjustment to a 
technological society. We may, through this development, democratize 
the joy of creativity even in little things, and at the same time develop 
a newly humane character for the next America. 

What does this movement mean for education? It certainly emphasizes 
the importance of cultivating free creativity in young people, but this 
does not necessitate any abandonment of standards. To enjoy painting 
or acting or dancing or sculpturing, the creator must strain himself to 
do the job as well as he possibly can. It stresses the experience aspect of 
learning; it suggests that schools should provide exploratory experience 
in various fields of art and handicrafts by means of which pupils may 
discover their own best avenues of experience and expression. At the 
college level, it suggests the desirability of more studio and workshop 
experience as a part of the humanities curriculum in the liberal arts. 

But basically it calls for modification in the philosophy of education, 
a further concentration on the art of satisfactory living, a concern with 
the individual human spirit which becomes particularly significant in 
an era of bigness and of technology. It calls for a reemphasis on the 
potentialities of each individual and on the possibilities of the future. 
It means less cynicism and less defeatism, more realization that there are 
things yet to be done of which we have not dreamed, and increased 
confidence that adequate competence lies in us as a people. 

In this discussion I have suggested five characteristics of America as 
they may be anticipated in the two or three decades just ahead. All of 
these characteristics are positive outgrowths of the American past. They 
are our increased size, our expanding technology, our new role of in- 
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escapable leadership in world affairs, our increasing knowledge about 
man and society, and our cultivation of creativity and creative expression 
in all individuals as a new safeguard of the human spirit. All of these 
characteristics of America during the 1960's and 1970's have implications 
for education, a few of which I have suggested. We must educate more 
people for longer periods of time, and educate them as skilled technicians, 
responsible and informed citizens, stalwart defenders of American demo- 
cratic values. We must give particular attention to improving the edu- 
cation of the particularly gifted. We must make liberal education more 
career minded and vocational and professional education more liberal. 
We must widen the horizons of students and at the same time give them 
a firmer reasoned grounding in the basic beliefs of America. We must 
increase the efficiency of our teaching procedures, often by the use of the 
new instruments of communication produced by technology. 

We must be imaginative and experimental in our approach to the 
next education. We must try new devices and programs and be ready 
to adopt those that prove to be advantageous and discard those that are 
not advantageous. But above all, we must keep our sights on the quali- 
ties of the democratic faith—the basic values which come to us from 
stalwart, freedom-loving forbears, and which we must safeguard for the 
future. The next education is but the next step in the development of 
our educational heritage. 





EDUCATION FOR NATIONAL SECURITY 


Given only secondary attention in first press reports of his Oklahoma speech 
on science and national security, was President Eisenhower’s statement that 
he and his scientific advisers regard the Russian lead over the United States 
in training scientists and engineers as “the most critical problem” facing the 
American people. The President said: “The Soviet Union now has—in the 
combined category of scientists and engineers—a greater number than the 
United States. And the Soviets are producing graduates in these fields at a 
much faster rate. Recent studies of the educational standards of the Soviet 
Union show that this gain in quantity can no longer be considered offset by 
lack of quality. This trend is disturbing. Indeed, according to my scientific 
advisers, this is for the American people the most critical problem of all.” 

In solving the problems, the President continued, “the task is a coopera- 
tive one” in which “Federal, State, and local governments and our entire 
citizenry must all do their share.” He then said “We should have, among 
other things: a system of nation-wide testing of high-school students; a 
system of incentives for high-aptitude students to pursue scientific or profes- 
sional studies; a program to stimulate good-quality teaching of mathematics 
and science; provision of more laboratory facilities, and measures, including 
fellowships, to increase the output of qualified teachers.”—-News Round Up 
of the President’s Committee on Scientists and Engineers. 





Changing Needs of Industry and the 
Implications for Junior High Schools 
J. C. BUCKWALTER 


io topic assigned to me for discussion with you this morning is one 
that has many facets. One is inclined to approach the subject from the 
standpoint of his own industry and, in fact, from the familiar viewpoint 
of his own department in that industry. It is reassuring for an industry 
man to stick to a well-known path through the strange surroundings of a 
conference on education. 

If I were to go this route, I would limit my observations to the require- 
ments of the aircraft industry, and even to the needs of the engineering 
phases of aircraft manufacture. For almost a generation the aircraft in- 
dustry has had an insatiable appetite for engineers and scientists. Ex- 
cept for brief periods, this need has never been satisfied. Accelerating 
progress in aeronautics since the war has aggravated the hunger pains 
of the industry for more and better trained engineers and scientists. 
Enough has been said and written on this subject to make everyone aware 
of the problem. Surveys and projections have not been reassuring about 
the future, either. And we may expect that the recent scientific accom- 
plishments of our European rival will add to our need for men and 
women with scientific training. 

Realization of the changes that have taken place in a young industry 
such as aircraft, for instance, is usually lost sight of in the stimulating 
and exciting new horizons continually opening before us. We seldom 
have time to look back to see from where we have come. To do so would 
help us to gauge a little better where we might be going. My own in- 
troduction to the aircraft business came in the days of fabric covered 
welded steel tube fuselages and wood and fabric biplane wings. 

In those days an aircraft designer was lucky if he had gotten a rudi- 
mentary course in theory of flight and a course or two in airplane struc- 
tures. An engineer was expected to do many things from strength check- 
ing his own design layouts to planning and conducting development and 
proof tests and handling shop liaison on the parts of the airplane he had 
designed. Mr. Douglas, in addition to being chief executive officer, did 
most of the sales work, and on occasion did design work when an extra 
hand was urgently needed in engineering. This was possible when the 
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Company had a total of three or four hundred employees, but not today, 
when we have 80,000. 

Back when our airplanes had a top speed of 135 mph nobody expected 
to be much concerned with transonic speeds. In fact, technical analyses 
were published purporting to prove that it would never be practicable 
to break through the sonic barrier. Well, this proves again how «anger- 
ous it is to make predictions. Already we have bombers with operating 
speeds well beyond the speed of sound, and the next series of fighters the 
Air Force buys must operate at three times the speed of sound. And we 
are still talking about manned vehicles. In the realm of missiles and 
space flight, we are today relatively no farther advanced than we were in 
the days of wood and fabric airplanes. 

In thirty years, airplanes have changed from the rudimentary device 
that Lindbergh coaxed across the Atlantic to a highly sophisticated 
vehicle loaded with hydraulic, electric, pneumatic, and electronic systems 
and equipment—a vehicle that depends upon a complex ground system 
of communications and controls for its safe operation. Obviously, these 
changes in the airplane have not come about without comparable 
changes in the people and organizations that design, build, and operate 
them. 

Donald Douglas started business in a vacant barbershop with a small 
group of men whose interest in flying far exceeded their preparation for 
this complex business. A few had studied what they could get from the 
meagre college curriculums available at the time, and a few had learned 
to fly and had picked up some practical knowledge about how to fabri- 
cate the then current flying machines. But they were zealots; they 
founded an industry more by sheer enthusiasm and hard work than by 
knowledge and understanding of the field. The industry soon turned 
to research laboratories for more scientific information on aeronautics 
and looked to the universities for men with training in aerodynamics 
and mechanics. As the years have passed, the need for more knowledge 
and for more men trained to apply and extend this knowledge has 
expanded continuously. 

Producing a reliable intercontinental missile or successfully launching 
a satellite requires knowledge and skills which we did not possess when 
Lindbergh flew the Atlantic. And it is reasonable to assume that we do 
not now have the knowledge and skills to do the things that will be done 
in the field of aeronautics and astronautics in the next quarter century. 
And so we may rightly conclude that the needs of the aeronautic industry 
will continue to be for more and better engineers and scientists and for 
more and better scientific knowledge. 

So far, we have been looking at only one industry, the one with which 
I, personally, am most familiar. At the risk of getting lost, I'd like now 
to stray off this familiar path and take a little broader view. The changes 
we have very briefly reviewed in the aeronautic industry have been 
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paralleled in greater or lesser degtee in most other industrial fields. For 
instance, look at radio. In roughly the same time it has taken us to bring 
airplanes to supersonic speeds, radio has progressed from catwhisker and 
crystal pickups and earphones to television, radar, and the ever-widening 
horizons of the electronics industry. Look at household appliances, auto- 
mobiles, fabrics, drugs, medical techniques,—the list is endless: The story 
of progress is the same. 

Categorically, we can say that these changes in industry have been 
wrought not only by our expanding scientific knowledge, but also by our 
ability to reduce it to practice. It is natural to think first of the advances 
in physical products, the things we see and use in everyday life. It is 
easy for the average person to appraise the effects of changes on these 
things. But the majority of us do not have a very clear realization of the 
extent of the changes in production processes and procedures that have 
been necessary to bring these new things into being. 

The first airplanes were made of wood, wire, and fabric materials 
that were available and could be easily worked with tools and methods 
that were well understood. But soon it became apparent that lighter and 
stronger structures could be built out of thin-walled steel tubing. This 
called for new techniques in the steel mills and development of better 
alloy steels. At the same time, the aircraft industry had to develop weld- 
ing and heat treating techniques in order to use the new materials. 

Aluminum alloy next appeared to offer possibilities for still further 
improvement in airplane structures. Strong alloys with satisfactory cor- 
rosion resistance had to be developed by the aluminum producers. The 
aircraft industry had to learn how to build structures out of riveted 
aluminum material and install facilities and establish techniques for 
heat treating and pickling it, and evolve structural design configurations 
that most efficiently employed thin aluminum alloy sheets and that ex- 
truded and formed shapes. Magnesium and stainless steel have come into 
the picture and, more recently, titanium—all requiring development of 
new “know-how” and facilities. 

This example deals with improved airplane structures only. It is plain 
that the example may be paralleled thousands of times in our manifold 
industrial structure. The examples that we have reviewed so far have 
had to do primarily with products and processes, and the influence of 
science and technology on these elements. We can say with assurance 
that science and technology have had and will continue to have a grow- 
ing and profound impact on our society. They have brought us better 
materials; better products for home and personal use; improved diagnosis 
and control of disease; improved communications; better transportation; 
and an extended understanding of man’s world, both physical and 
psychic, to name but a few results. Most of these things are what we 
might call the “hardware” of industry. But it would be wrong, of course, 
to conclude that the changes which we are witnessing in industry are 
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limited to products and processes alone. What are some of the other 
changes? 

Over the years, we can recognize the development of enlightened 
management. There is a growing awareness in industry of the advan- 
tages of understanding and applying good human relations toward em- 
ployees as well as toward the public. Industrial relations has become a 
major function in all large corporations and in many small ones. There 
is a continuing adjustment to unionism. And we can see a growing as- 
sumption of social responsibilities by industry. Along with these new 
management attitudes are coming, among other things, improved physi- 
cal working conditions, employee benefits of many kinds, better employee 
relations, contributions toward higher education, support of community 
activities, and better business ethics. 


We are witnessing an extension of business horizons, both nationally 
and internationally. Several years ago when I was visiting my elderly 
great-aunt in New York City, she was telling me about the wonderful 
new instant coffee, and added that she supposed we couldn't get it out 
on the Coast. She had not been out of New York since a trip to the 
Middlewest in 1909 and couldn't realize that we now have extensive 
national distribution of products. In recent years, an increasing number 
of American corporations are setting up offices and manufacturing plants 
in foreign countries. These expanding business horizons are reducing 
our internal provincialism and are helping to develop an international 
interest and outlook by the average citizen. Along with the broadening 
of our business horizons, of course, goes an extension of our involvement 
in international affairs. ° 


Well! We have spent quite a bit of time sketchily reviewing the trends 
and changes in industry during the past generation and have, even more 
briefly, outlined some of the effects on our society. But I'm sure you are 
more interested in what might be the implications of these changes on 
the junior high schools than in an extended recital of the changes them- 
selves or of their possible influences on society. 


If what I have said so far suggests to you that I am emphasizing the 
influences of science and technology, you may be bracing yourselves for 
the old, familiar tune of stimulating and guiding more high-school stu- 
dents into science and engineering channels. My field is engineering, 
and it is natural that I should find it easier to talk about things that I 
know, and tend to shy away from areas that are outside of my experience. 
If this discussion were given by a lawyer, or a business administration 
specialist, or an industrial relations man, the examples probably would 
be quite different, and probably would suggest the need for more train- 
ing in these fields. So, much as I may be tempted, I am not going to 
play again the record you have heard so often about incubating more 
engineers and scientists in our secondary schools. 
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What are the changing needs of industry? Money, for one thing. 
Always more money; and more and better facilities, which money can 
provide, but which must be intelligently chosen to fulfill the continually 
new requirements of industry; and people, for another thing. People, 
of course, are the prime requirement—people and organization. The 
new people entering industry in a few years from now will be the boys 
and girls that you men and women are now helping to prepare for the 
future. Industry can accomplish its ends only through effective organiza- 
tion of people. It is plain that a typical organization is made up of 
people with varied knowledge, training, skills, and aptitudes. Some of 
these will be trained in high school and college, and some will be trained 
in trade school or on the job. Whichever route the junior high-school 
student goes, he is going to be dependent upon the grounding he gets in 
basic subjects in your schools. 

I visualize the junior high school as the main trunk of education, 
supporting and sustaining the branches, twigs, and leaves of the various 
fields of advanced learning and skills. Perhaps it may be better described 
as the foundation on which the structure of higher learning rests. The 
cornerstones of the foundation are: 


First, training in communications—reading, writing, languages, and the fine 
arts. To understand the written and spoken word and to be understood are 
essentials. 

Second, study of mathematics—arithmetic, algebra, geometry. The training 
in logic obtained from study of mathematics may be as important as learning 
to deal with quantities. 

Third, study of science—general science and manual arts. We must have 
at least an elementary understanding of our physical world. 

Fourth, humanities—history, sociology, and economics. Orientation to our 
society is vitally important. 

Between these cornerstones, there should be other foundation stones. 
They represent the virtuous qualities of people. Let us call them trust- 
worthiness, integrity, and honestly of mind; initiative, judgment, and 
leadership; human understanding; and ability to work with others. 
Building these virtues is certainly not the responsibility of our schools 
alone. But teachers can help to instill in their pupils an appreciation of 
these qualities and a desire by the pupils to develop them in themselves. 

Time and the changing needs of society, in my opinion, have not 
altered in any fundamental way the job of the junior high school. They 
have only magnified the necessity of doing a better job of teaching the 
basic subjects that have been embraced by the junior high-school grades 
for a long time. For whether a student points toward a university educa- 
tion or sets his course in the direction of early entrance into business or 
industry, he is going the find that a firm grounding in the traditional 
and basic junior high-school subjects is indispensable to his optimum 
future development. 











Automation - The Problem of Being 


a Person 
AYLSWORTH KLEIHAUER 


— the title of this talk was published, things have happened which 
might demand more appropriate wordage—such as a paraphrase on the 
classic remark by baseball's Satchel Paige, “Don’t look behind. Someone 
may be gaining on us.” October 4 can someday very well be the most 
important date taught by teachers anywhere in the world. It, as you 
know, is the date that the Russians started a tiny sphere with the 
ludicrous name of Sputnick hurtling around the globe. But Sputnik’s 
relevance to what is to follow is not so much its contribution to space 
data but rather its pertinence to the human equation. Losing a race is 
not so bad if the running has been good, but to lose a race because of 
lack of imagination, lack of vision, lack of courage is tragedy. Werner 
Von Braun, a scientist who knows as much about satellites as anyone in 
the United States, says that the problem was not a lack of mathema- 
ticians, a lack of scientists, or even to a serious extent a lack of money. 
The lack was in not having someone with enough creative understanding 
of the future to say “Yes.” We did not lose the first lap in the race to 
the Russians, we lost it to our own bureaucracy. 

The problem of the future will not be to develop armies of mathema- 
ticians and droves of scientists, but to develop mathematicians, scientists, 
politicians, government officials, and plain everyday tax-paying Ameri- 
cans who can see over the edge of a test tube, who can look past the end 
of a book, who can think beyond the last symbol of a formula. In short, 
people who can not only reason, but people who can also imagine, who 
can combine their thinking and imagining into creative leadership. 

From where are those people to come, if they arrive at all? The best 
guess is that they are attending our junior high schools right now. The 
question is, what opportunities are they getting for exercising their crea- 
tive thinking? What are administrators doing to provide these oppor- 
tunities, and what are the odds that we can succeed in producing the 
kind of American who does think creatively? 

Actually, the odds are against us. In our society there are today two 
cumulative forces which tend to blight, deaden, and destroy human ini- 
tiative, projected thinking, and creative potential. Neither in themselves 
is something we could or would want to do away with. First is the tech- 
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nological advancement which we are lumping together under the word 
automation. Second is population pressure with the correlating factor 
that this population is becoming increasingly urban, crowding itself into 
centers that are already overloaded with humanity, or forming new urban 
centers which, by standardizing the environment, tend to standardize 
the people. 

Someone has said that an American is the kind of creature who will 
slave day after day, and far into the night, year after year, through over- 
time, indigestion, and ulcers, working himself into a sooner grave to 
invent and develop a labor-saving device. The ultimate result is now 
automation, a form of labor saving that goes beyond the primary con- 
sideration of replacing man’s muscles with a more effective means. With 
electronic relays, automation now manages machines more efficiently 
than can humans. 

If we are able to predict from what we see on the horizon, the day is 
not far off when people, human beings, will be employed only when it 
is cheaper to do so than to build a machine for the job. What this lessen- 
ing of the value of human service will do to the individual, to his capa- 
city to think, his ability to believe in himself is of primary concern to 
American educators. 

This problem is not helped by the concept which is already upon us, 
the idea that the machine made product is preferable. To a large extent 
this concept is valid, and, with the perfection of the machine, it will 
become more so. Even now, few want a handmade automobile, a hand- 
made television, a handmade refrigerator. Beyond the consideration of 
cost, there would be an immense variation in quality standards, and the 
replacement of parts would be excessively dificult. The more man lives 
with the machine, the more times he will encounter situations where 
human variation is objectionable. Our freeways are at this moment an 
example where human error is proving too great a risk for human sur- 
vival. Laboratory programs are already underway for perfecting devices 
which will take control of the machine away from man. 

As instances of this kind increase, what is there to combat the feeling 
of inferiority which may well seep into a whole society. What demonstra- 
tion is there to show man that he is still a creative being. Belief in 
himself must come first. 

Then there is this problem of population pressure—the more concen- 
tration, the more congestion, the more regimentation. How can one be 
creative in a crowd? Most of us spend more time in mass education, mass 
housing, mass vehicular movement than we do by ourselves or with the 
intimacy of our family or close friends. We eat en masse, we are enter- 
tained en masse, we worship en masse, and there is considerable evidence 
that we think en masse. Television, while it allows us the privacy of our 
home, collects the inanities of our society en masse and delivers them to 
us personally. 
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As more people come to live in the same geographical space, zoning 
restrictions, building restrictions, and school districting become impera- 
tive. As schools become more crowded, the administrator has less time 
with the children and big brother reads the bulletin over a squawk box, 
so that youngsters are conditioned to hearing the word of authority from 
an electronic contrivance which could be used as well by a dictator as by 
an educator. The impersonal in educational relationships is getting to 
be commonplace. This makes it all the more difficult for a pupil to be- 
lieve in the importance of persons, including himself. All of these cir- 
cumstances contribute to the odds against developing Americans who not 
only know the rules but also know how to use them and what to do 
when the rules give out. Nevertheless, we must beat these odds if our 
country, our democracy, is to survive, if our way of life is to continue to 
be worth living. 

Fortunately, there are some direction signs. They may be only bits of 
momentum left over from the time in our country’s development when 
there was room for individuality, and mass media had not so thoroughly 
tailored our taste. The relatively recent growth of do-it-yourself activities 
is not happenstance. Some of it may be due to our penchant for playing 
with gadgets, but, in many instances, it is an effort upon the part of a 
human being who does routine duties all day to adjust his living to his 
own personality during the time he has to himself. This is the beginning 
of creativity. 

There are now an estimated sixty-thousand “Sunday painters” in the 
United States who spend a part of their weekends putting pigment on 
a surface to achieve an effect to their liking. Why? Not because we need 
more pictures, or because they expect their product to be aesthetically 
superior to that which is already extant, but because these people must 
create to live. Without a creative activity, they could exist, but life on 
the existence level is hardly for what we are educating. 

Hot rods are both a form of rebellion and an evidence of creativity. 
To build an automobile which will go faster, start more suddenly, and 
sound more powerful than is usually called for in a stock car is calculated 
rebellion against a factory imposed mediocrity. But it is the hand- 
hammered aesthetics of the hot rod which really reveals the drive of in- 
dividuality coming through. The line of the fender which can’t be 
found in a show room and the upholstery which doesn’t come in a cata- 
logue are the products of creative thinking. Detroit designers readily 
give credit to this original thinking for the more belated innovations 
in the machine-made products. However, the point at hand is how can 
the educator foster this drive toward creativity, how can we keep alive 
this spark, this essence of individuality upon which our survival depends? 

First of all, let’s take a look at the areas of our culture, especially as 
they are taught in our public schools, which give opportunities for in- 
dividual expression. A youngster in a mathematics class better come out 
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with the same answer as the book, or the teacher, or the rest of the class, 
or he is wrong. If later he reaches the realms of higher mathematics and 
has enough creativity left to explore the infinite, he can well be an 
individual, but not in junior high school. 

In history his opportunities are only slightly better. Dates are no 
longer the criterion for passing the course, but even interpretation has 
been somewhat limited in a mistaken attempt by the public to produce 
patriotism by course numbers. Even music has its rigidities. To sing or 
play out of tune or off beat rarely helps the individual find his personal 
potential; rather, he must cooperate as closely with the group as a driver 
on a freeway. If music is approached individually, it is most frequently 
a matter of interpretation. Only the composer is basically creative. 

None of these things is said to detract, but rather to point out that 
there are areas in our culture which offer less oppotunity for the de- 
velopment of individual values than in others. It is the area of visual 
environment where the greatest potential for individual exploration and 
development is found because, by the nature of things, the beginnings 
and the design are nearly always the result of individual thinking. Fre- 
quently, as in the case of painting, and many of the crafts, the end pro- 
duct can be achieved entirely through the workmanship and diligence 
of the original designer. 

The visual environment offers such areas as architecture, landscaping, 
painting, ceramics, sculpture, industrial design, and the industrial arts 
where individual expression is possible, such as graphics, wood working, 
and metal forming. But what happens in our schools? Art and art crafts 
are considered frills. Industrial arts classes are frequently dumping 
grounds for youngsters who don’t read well. What chance does a math 
major have to try out his subject in actuality, to work with his hands to 
tackle problems in wood, paper, or metal? Do students specializing in 
science ever get the thrill of directing paint over a surface or making a 
line express a thought. Are they given practice in working out problems 
for which there are no formulae? Not very often. Usually they are chan- 
neled into the academic groove and groomed for more science. 

But above all, does the average youngster, the ordinary pupil have the 
opportunity of saying “This thing I have created. This picture I have 
painted. This piece of furniture is of my own making. These things are 
not like anyone else’s. They are mine, part of me.”? Only from the belief 
in one’s ability to create can creativity be born. 

For such a program creative teachers are needed. The art teacher who 
says “Today we will paint skies,” or the industrial art teacher who hands 
out a pattern and says “Here, John, copy” is as much a blight to the 
development of creativity as population pressure or automation. Un- 
fortunately, too often teachers in these fields are rated on the quiteness 
of the room, not on creative teaching. If teachers are to help youngsters 
find their bearings as individuals, stimulate their imaginations to solve 
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problems for which there are not set formulae, and give them some help 
in thinking beyond the textbook, it will take creative, understanding 
courageous administration. It will take principals who are willing to 
give of their time to explain to their communities the need for such 
teaching, counselors who can and will program young people with more 
than mathematical practicality, and superintendents who are willing to 
back programs based on creative education. 

In the past half decade, there has been a frantic hue and cry for more 
mathematicians, greater specialization in science, and larger emphasis on 
engineering. These we may need, and, from the looks of things, these we 
may get. But keep in mind, we did not get caught unprepared at Pearl 
Harbor because we did not have enough mathematicians; we did not 
find ourselves fighting a brush-fire war which we could not win in Korea 
because we did not have enough scientists; and we did not get bypassed 
at Suez because we did not know our formulae. In each case we did not 
have enough imaginative leadership which could out-think the opposi- 
tion. We hope this is not a trend. 

Then one more point for thought. We already have enough mathe- 
matics, enough science to blow the world apart what do we have to 
hold it together? 





CHOOSING THE STUDENT FOR ADVANCE COLLEGE PLACEMENT 

One of the questions most often asked by secondary-school teachers and 
administrators is how to select the student most likely to profit from an 
advanced placement course. Here is an answer made up from letters written 
by those who have done the selecting: The student should be a volunteer. 
His intellectual ability should be above the average of college preparatory 
students. His motivation should have been proved by past academic record 
in the field. He should carry the recommendation of his past teachers in 
the field. He should have the permission or recommendation of his principal 
or dean or counselor, who knows what other teachers have said about him 
and whose access to the whole academic and social record makes him a good 
judge of the student’s ability to carry an increased work load. And, finally, 
the student should have a parent’s written permission to take advanced work, 
after it has been explained by the appropriate school officer. 

The colleges will be grateful to the schools if they indicate clearly on their 
transcripts that a student is taking or has taken a college-level advanced 
course. The schools—and their students—will be grateful to the colleges if 
they include clear statements concerning advanced placement in their cata- 
logues. The 1958 Advanced Placement Examination grades will be mailed 
to colleges on July 8, 1958, a week earlier than last year. 





Education and Leadership 


RICHARD F. REATH 


Aitetion we do not always realize it, the most difficult problems 
we face are also the oldest problems. The question of preparing young 
men and women to assume effective leadership is a case in point. In 
Classical Greece, 2300 years ago, the philosophers were concerned with 
the qualities of leadership which ought to be instilled into the young 
men—common sense, intellectual capacity, devotion to the public good. 
In the Middle Ages there were literally hundreds of books printed on the 
subject of the education of rulers and the behavior of kings. Machia- 
velli’s Prince was but one, although the best known of these. For genera- 
tions the most important function of the English public schools was to 
prepare leaders for England and the Empire. So the old problems have 
a way of coming around again. 

In our own time we see a resurgence of concern over what kind of 
training will be most likely to furnish the leadership required by our 
nation, and, through our nation, the Free World. This is not to say that 
the old formulae are necessarily suitable for today's problem of leader- 
ship. For while the old questions are always with us, they constantly 
appear in a new context and require, consequently, different treatment. 
What is unique about the context in which our training in leadership 
must take place is (1) the complexity of the questions for which leaders 
must have working answers, (2) the widespread reliance in the Western 
World on democratic procedures which challenge leadership so much 
more than do authoritarian procedures, and (3) the presence in the 
world of the Soviet Power—a power ruled by political barbarians who 
have created a dynamic society based on force, fraud, and the brilliant 
perversion of science. 

In this context, those of us who are charged with the training of young 
people have a greater responsibility than has ever before rested on a 
group of educators. The time has gone (if, indeed, it ever existed) when 
we could play at education. The time has gone when we could enjoy 
the luxury of testing dubious theories on the taxpayers’ children. I am 
not over-dramatizing the issue, but am speaking realistically, when I say 
that within a very few years these youth will have to stand between us 
and disaster. 

I propose to suggest what I consider to be the chief qualities necessary 
for leadership in a world context which is new—with perhaps a word now 
and then about appropriate techniques for their attainment. Let me 
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make clear at the outset that I am not proposing the addition to the 
curriculum of a course called “Leadership.” For one thing, the curricu- 
lum has now proliferated to the extent that it is difficult to keep track of 
the names of the courses, let alone their content. Most of the time, add- 
ing a course to the school curriculum serves as an easy substitute for 
thinking through a problem. Leadership cannot come from a course; it 
comes out of certain qualities of mind and temperament, certain atti- 
tudes, certain knowledge, and, to a degree, certain skills. These things 
are either produced or not produced by an individual's hereditary en- 
dowment and by his total experience—not by a course in school. We 
cannot, of course, influence the hereditary endowment. There are some 
things we can do in terms of the students’ experience. 


INDIVIDUALITY 


What, then, are these attitudes and qualities we seek? I suggest that 
the first of these is individuality. There are, I know, many of you who 
have been told that, in a democratic society, accomodation to one’s fel- 
lowman is the supreme virtue—social adjustment as it is sometimes called. 
To think, however, of individuality or individualism as a bac word and 
as destructive of social accommodation is, I believe, to fall into confusion 
over the nature of democracy and the leadership required in a democracy. 
Perhaps we can pinpoint this confusion. It is true that society is bene- 
fited when the individuals in that society behave generously and con- 
siderately toward each other. The individual is benefited when he can 
move graciously among his fellowmen, observing the social amenities 
and not allowing himself to be undone by the frustrations which life 
imposes on all of us. But, and here I think is the crux of the problem, 
all of this does not mean that individuals must think alike, believe alike, 
and act alike. I suggest that there has been a confusion between 
adjustment and conformity. 

In the matter of leadership, the leader is one who is not like everyone 
else. The leader tends to originality, to the traveling of uncharted 
paths—in short, to be an individual not like any other individual. It is 
one of the tasks of education, therefore, to encourage diversity—not con- 
formity. Education must not, at the peril of weakening our leadership, 
try to force everyone into the same mold. Our attitude must be that 
originality is a virtue—not something vaguely anti-social and, therefore, 
to be condemned. 

Those who fear that there is something undemocratic about diversity 
or individuality should remember that the freedom which is the chief 
characteristic of democracy includes the freedom to be different, to fol- 
low one’s own thoughts, and (of course within the limits established by 
the rights of others) to behave as an individual. That kind of “social 
adjustment” which seeks adjustment through conformity is behavior 
characteristic of dictatorship—not of democracy. 
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COMPETITION 


I turn now to a second matter which seems to me to deserve emphasis 
as we consider the problem of leadership. This is the question of com- 
petition. It is a strange paradox that some educators have come to decry 
competition in the classroom at the same time that more and more em- 
phasis is being placed on athletic competition. Evidently if Johnny 
realizes that he cannot spell as well as Fred, poor little Johnny is going 
to be so traumatized that he will bear the scars for life. On the other 
hand, when Johnny discovers that he can't kick a football as well as 
Fred, he is supposed to rise to the challenge and develop his footbali- 
kicking power. Do we really serve our students when we seek to shield 
them from some of the harsh truths about the way life works? It is ele- 
mental that, for every person who reaches a place of eminence, there are 
hundreds who didn’t quite make it. Every person who becomes a rec- 
ognized leader does so in competition with those who didn’t quite have 
what it takes. Is there any school administrator who didn’t get his job 
in spite of the fact that some other people wanted it? Is there any one 
among you who has not at some time been disappointed because someone 
else was chosen for a position, or an honor, or some recognition that he 
wanted for himself? Has there ever been a political leader who did not 
achieve his leadership by competing with others and beating them? My 
point is that anyone with a contribution to make is going to have to com- 
pete with others. And not only does the world judge men in competition 
with others; the world evaluates the capabilities of men and women, and 
it grades some as capable and others as not qualified. These are the hard 
facts of life, and we do our students a disservice when we attempt to 
conceal! or to sugar-coat them. 

What is the relationship of these observations to the question of leader- 
ship? The boy or girl who would be a leader must learn to face the facts 
of our existence, realisticaly and without flinching. The leader must be 
willing to compete—perhaps to be beaten, but perhaps to win. The 
leader must be willing to submit himself to the judgment of his fellow- 
men—a judgment which will not spare his feelings or worry about 
wounding his ego. The task of education is not to conceal the facts from 
our students; it is to let them experience the facts and to help them to 
persevere inspite of the facts. 


ACHIEVEMENT 

And then there is a third condition of leadership, closely related to the 
one I have just discussed, but sufficiently different and sufficiently essen- 
tial to merit attention. The late José Ortega y Gasset in his book, The 
Revolt of the Masses points out the difference between the excellent man 
and the unqualified man. The unqualified man makes no demands on 
himself and has the impression that life is easy. He thinks that anything 
not easy is not worth trying. He enters on life with the idea of doing only 
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those things which interest and amuse him. I suggest that these thoughts 
have an application to the matter of leadership. The person who would 
be the excellent man—the person who would be a leader—must learn that 
achievement is not easy. To do the things which achievement requires 
of a person is to do many things which are not interesting, which are not 
fun. I admire, as you do, the kind of teaching which attempts to stimu- 
late student interest in things worth knowing. But all of learning can’t 
be a game—there is so much that our students must know that we haven't 
time for games. 

All of us spend an indecent amount of time in committee meetings. 
Have you ever tried to analyze the reasons behind the assumption of a 
place of leadership in a committee situation by a given person? I ven- 
ture to guess that nine times out of ten the leader who emerges is the one 
who has prepared in advance; who has spent some time in thinking about 
the matter; who has, if you please, done some homework. This illustra- 
tion points up what I am urging—that leadership makes demands on the 
leader beyond the demands that are made on followers. The leader must 
think harder, must work harder, as a condition of his leadership. And so 
to develop leaders, we must avoid giving the impression that achievement 
is easy. We must reveal to students that leadership demands more than 
the playing of interesting games; it involves some drudgery, some bore- 
dom, some loneliness, and it involves work. The student who thinks that 
nothing it worth doing unless it happens to catch his interest is being 
given a distorted view. The student who is made to feel that he doesn't 
have to work unless he wants to is not being prepared for leadership. 


COMMUNICATION 


The next suggestion I wish to make on this matter of leadership in- 
volves a matter somewhat different from the previous three. Individ- 
uality, competition, and a realistic appraisal of the work involved in 
achievement are, after all, elements in a general outlook on life. I turn 
for a fourth suggestion to the area of specific skills, and of these I think 
of one as especially essential to leadership. I refer to skill in communica- 
tion. This means the ability to read with decent speed and with compre- 
hension, to write clearly and with sufficient command of the language to 
express not only gross concepts but also the finer shades of meaning, and 
to speak with sufficient precision that the listener can readily grasp the 
meaning of what is said. I would add with respect to writing and speak- 
ing that, since the world places so much emphasis on how a man speaks 
and writes, the accurate, grammatical, and reasonably felicitous use of 
the English language is helpful. Leadership involves, inevitably, the 
influencing of others to take a certain course of action or to refrain from 
a certain course of action. To do this, the leader must communicate his 
wishes, his arguments, and something of his temperament. The student 
who can speak only in the simplest clichés is not prepared for leader- 
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ship. The student who cannot express a complete thought in writing, 
much less follow that thought with a second one germane to the first, is 
doomed. 

Leadership involves a constant use of ideas; to be effective, ideas must 
be communicated to others. I find it very strange that the emphasis in 
education on getting along well with others has not been extended with 
equal fervor to the area of communicating to others. It is, | suppose, a 
good thing to suggest to a boy how he can avoid annoying his associates. 
But would it not be helpful to teach him how to communicate to them 
something more than the most simple and banal ideas? Skill in com- 
munication brings with it a rich dividend over and beyond the obvious 
one. To communicate clearly one must first have thought clearly. To 
say something is significant, one must first have something significant to 
say. And so, communication as a skill required for leadership tends to 
become something more than just a skill; it necessarily develops the 
thought process itself. 

RESPONSIBILITY 

Next, it is important to understand that brilliant leadership may be 
used for destructive ends. The differences which exist between a free 
society and an authoritarian society reflect themselves in the kind of 
leadership appropriate to each. Our own underlying philosophy views 
government and the state as existing to serve the needs of the individual 
and behaving in response to the wishes of that individual. This philos- 
ophy is to be contrasted with those theories of government which see 
the individual as an instrument to serve the State and without influence 
in determining the policies of the State. Our free societies, therefore, 
require leaders who have the qualities required not only for leadership 
in general, but for democratic leadership. I am suggesting that the char- 
acteristic which democratic leadership requires over and beyond other 
types of leadership is a moral characteristic. It involves a feeling of re- 
sponsibility for the welfare of the individual in society; its motivation is 
not power as an end in itself; its motivation is the public good. 

To develop brilliant leaders without a conception of social responsi- 
bility is worse than to develop no leaders at all. I am aware, as all of you 
are, of the trend in recent years toward emphasis on moral and spiritual 
values in education. In fact, I have seen in the catalogues of college and 
university departments of education courses on this subject. I suppose 
there is some usefulness in such courses—in attempting to define the 
values which we seek to implant in our students. But once again I would 
insist that values such as social responsibility and concern for the public 
good cannot be taught to our students as one would teach arithmetic or 
reading. The values are taught primarily by example and by the crea- 
tion in our schools of the atmosphere in which these values are assumed. 
This means that our teachers must themselves show concern for the wel- 
fare of others; that the classroom atmosphere must be such that the habit 
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of thinking of the common welfare is formed; that those activities be en- 
couraged in our schools which will involve the student in activities 
designed for the benefit of others. 


FOLLOWERSHIP 


Finally, | suggest that with all our talk of the art of leadership we must 
not overlook the fact that effective leadership makes demands on the 
followers as well as on the leaders. Perhaps in our deliberations we 
should give greater attention than is now given to what I might call the 
art of followership. In an authoritarian society, followership is really no 
problem; one does what he is told and believes what he is told. In a free 
society, important demands are made on the follower as well as on the 
leader. I do not propose in this statement to deal at length with the 
characteristices of good followership, but only to suggest that, in a gen- 
eral way, they are the same qualities demanded of good leadership. For 
example, in a free society we dare not produce a group of followers whose 
views are all identical—for the possession of identical views means only 
that the thought process has stopped and that the critical faculties are 
not being used. Anti-democratic leadership can thrive only where the 
followers have abandoned the habit of individual thought and expres- 
sion. Effective followership in a free society requires not conformity, but 
the willingness and even insistence on using the individual's critical facul- 
ties. In our schools this demands that students must not feel that any 
idea is immune from criticism. The teacher must not insist that his views 
necessarily express revealed truth. Even the sacred printed words in the 
sacred textbooks are to be subject to criticism, for entirely too many of 
our people believe that setting up something in type makes it 
automatically true. 

It was Aristotle who pointed out that one of the requirements of good 
constitutional government is that it operate in a healthy society. By this 
he meant that an insecure, fear-ridden, neurotic society cannot maintain 
good constitutional government no matter how close to perfection the 
laws may come or how competent the leaders. To speak of a neurotic 
society means only that the individuals who compose it are unhealthy. 
Perhaps some of you noticed, when reading of the deplorable events in 
Little Rock in September, that, on the Monday morning when the Negro 
students first attended school, there were those in the mob who became 
hystrical. This hysteria was an evidence of a neurotic segment of society. 
Regardless of what one may think of the issue of integration, the mob 
element in Little Rock demonstrated the type of followership which is 
required in a dictatorship, but which, if it prevails, will destroy a democ- 
racy. Good followership in a democracy means followership which is 
mentally healthy, reasonably stable emotionally, and reasonably free 
from neurotic fears and anxieties. 
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I have tried, in what I have said, to view the subject of education and 
leadership within the framework of a democratic society. In pondering 
this subject, we can benefit greatly by giving attention to what some of 
the great critics of democracy have said. Plato comes especially to mind. 
He expressed his contempt for the demgcratic man thus: “He spends his 
days indulging the pleasure of the moment, now intoxicated with wine 
and music, and then taking to a spare diet and drinking nothing but 
water; one day in hard training, the next doing nothing at all, the third 
apparently immersed in study. Every now and then he takes a part in 
politics, leaping to his feet to say or do whatever comes into his head 
His life is subject to no order or restraint, and he has no wish to change 
an existence which he calls pleasant, free and happy.” 

The enemies of the free world have levied similar criticisms at us; that 
democratic man is undisciplined, makes the pursuit of pleasure the cen- 
tral aim of his life; cannot concentrate on whatever job is at hand; and 
wastes his substance on matters of no real importance. Our critics may be 
political barbarians, but they are not stupid barbarians. It behooves us 
to listen to their charges to see whether we can profit by them. The 
Soviet Union has, within the lifetime of most of us, developed from a 
ramshackle, agrarian, backward tyranny to the point where today it chal- 
lenges our supremacy in the field of theoretical and applied science and 
is making rapid strides in industrial production. Was this done by hold- 
ing back the best students lest some of those less able feel hurt? Was 
this done by making a game of education? Was this done by letting stu- 
dents pursue whatever studies might strike their fancy? Was this done 
by loading the curriculum with matters of no real importance? Was this 
done by sheltering students from competition with each other? 

We need not adopt the tyranny of the Soviet Union to profit from cer- 
tain things it has demonstrated. Our society demands the services of the 
most talented and requires that those with talent not be sacrificed in the 
name of some soft-headed interpretation of democracy. We need leaders 
who are individuals, who are willing to compete, who know how to work, 
who can communicate effectively, and who have a sense of social re- 
sponsibility. The burden of furnishing these leaders rests, to a large 
extent on our shoulders. 





HOW RUSSIAN SCIENTISTS GET FUNDS FOR EDUCATION 


On an inspection tour of Soviet scientific installations, Rep. James Van 
Zandt (Pa.) asked the director of one Soviet atomic installation how Russian 
scientists got their funds. “American scientists,” he was answered, “come 
over here and see what we have, and they go home and say, “They have so- 
and-so, give us money.’” “But what do you do?”, the Congressman persisted. 
“The same thing,” was the reply—News Round Up of the President’s Com- 
mittee on Scientists and Engineers. 








Psychological Concepts for a 
Changing World 


GRAHAM 6B. BELL 


As A social psychologist, I am interested in changes in our social or- 
ganization as they effect people, you and me. I am aware that these 
changes not only come about and effect us through physical changes such 
as we find in urbanization and automation, but that these changes also 
come about through changes in ideas, fears, ideals, and anxieties. My 
attempt will be to point out that the exact kinds of changes which will 
occur are impossible for us to judge, but we can make some sensible 
predictions and some general educative plans to meet the future what- 
ever it may be. 

Care must be taken in that we in speaking of automation recognize 
that it is not coming tomorrow—nor will it ever me complete. Although 
it is a guess, eighty per cent of industry would find it economically un- 
sound to automate. It is only fair, however, to point out that the twenty 
per cent who automate currently do employ probably forty per cent of 
the labor market. There can be little doubt that the eventual result of 
automation will be a decrease in the man hours per production unit, and 
an eventual shrinkage in the laboring group with its attendent disorgani- 
zation of the present way of life, but we can make plans which will make 
the disorganization really a reorganization for a new life. 


Wuat Can THE Junior Hicu Scnoot Do To Meet Tuis ProsLem? 


Obviously, it has a direct responsibility to create an atmosphere con- 
ducive to identifying and encouraging the gifted student to take training 
and to assume the responsibilities of the automatic factory. If we have 
difficulty in meeting industrial demand for skilled craftsmen, now, what 
will it be like in the future? None the less, careful plans must be 
formulated in this direction. 

We may talk about changes to come, but vast changes have already 
ocurred in the industrial world. As Mr. Buckwalter has pointed out, 
industry today is not what it used to be. Industry tomorow will be dif- 
ferent from today. However, though industrial changes occur, one aspect, 
of industry has remained constant from the earliest enterprise of two 
cave men moving a rock or killing a bear through our times when thou- 
sands of men work together to make a plane, it will remain constant 
until the atom bombs bring a final conclusion to our civilization. 


Graham B. Bell is Chairman of the Department of Psychology in Pomona College, 
Claremont, California. 
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An industrial organization is a group of men working together to 
produce some product. The key phrase here is working together. Let us 
go back to the Middle Ages before steam and water power began to 
change the industrial scene and see how changes in the work situation 
have paralleled changes in the social organization of life. In the Middle 
Ages we found a stable society. The rights of the guild had legal sanc- 
tion. Thre was a specific set of skills to be learned in a specific period 
of apprenticeship, a specific set of skills to achieve journeyman and mas- 
ter status. Rights, perogatives, priviledges, security, pay, and social class 
went with your position on the artesian’s scale and your position in the 
guild. There was no question as to how one group would behave toward 
another. The apprentice knew he was at the absolute mercy of the mas- 
ter. The journeyman had rights to pay for his labor, but was again 
subservient. There was no real individual freedom. 


In summary, then, we may say that there was no question about how 
you would cooperate. In most cases you did as you were told and shut 
up. There were few complexities of social decision. Your life was in 
other's hands, your behavior toward them, your pay, your future was all 
mapped out. Automation will bring a richer, fuller, freer life for all 
through greater freedom at work and at home. 


As more and more machines aided man in his production activities, 
personal skill and strength became less important. In the industrial 
world of mass production, skill became a more or less meaningless comod- 
ity. Concurrently, with the loss of a stable factory structure, came, of 
course, the loss of a stable society outside of the factory. 


The point we are making here is that we are a part of a society which 
is in flux, changing its pattern of behavior. These changes have an 
historical perspective and social implication. Our own pattern is chang- 
ing more rapidly, of course, in the West because of our rapid growth in 
population and industrialization. We are seeing the last stages of pater- 
nalism and prescribed behavior and the beginning of a more egalitarian 
factory system and social life. Changes are occurring all about us—just 
as important changes as those that came with the reformation and 
renaissance. 


If the traditional prescribed ways of behaving toward each other are 
not any longer appropriate, we and our students must find a new basis of 
interaction with one other. Interaction in an industrial setting now 
means human relations. We no longer have the old paternal boss who 
controlled the whole situation. Responsibility is difussed and interaction 
is in terms of convincing others to do an act rather than ordering them. 
This suggests a new basis for a social organization and obviously new 
methods must be found to prepare people to live in this new world of the 
future. 
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As we move further in this direction of more intense interaction as 
equals, and as we have more time on our hands, we must have, it seems 
to me, greater understanding of the world around us, greater understand- 
ing of ourselves, and greater understanding of each other if we are to 
survive. As we have greater freedom of action in the industrial situation 
and at home, as we have greater responsibility at work and must make 
decisions, we will be reality testing. When, not so long ago, a man worked 
seventy-two hours a week in a factory with overseers, he had no decisions 
to make at work and, obviously, he had few decisions to make about his 
use of free time. Now theories of the world, human motivation, and 
group motivation will be tested regularly by these decisions. This means 
that education must face the problem or reorienting its direction toward 
providing skills and abilities to make rational decisions. We must take 
an appraisal of history and current problems and include in the curricu- 
lum the beginnings of the understanding of human motivation if our 
curriculum is to be adequate for the job. 

Does this imply introducing a new course? I think not. The method 
must be changed. The content is the same, but the interpretation must 
be different. We must begin to deal with real issues. In history, for 
example: Russia is condemed because she absorbed Lithuania, Estonia, 
and Latvia to secure her borders. The United States did not acquire 
California by grant. A military expedition took it away from Mexico. 
The aim was to protect our borders. 

The protection of borders is a legitimate activity for government, and, 
of course, a necessary act. How secure would we feel if Russia had con- 
tinued its claims and enlarged them so that San Francisco was foreign 
land. Heavens, it’s bad enough having San Francisco up there. 

Not all students see the fact that the United States protected its barders 
and Russia is protecting hers, but enough see the similarity to be dis- 
turbed that we object and condemn the Russian’s expansion and praise 
and laud our own. The point at issue is not Russia's specific behavior. 
For the behavior of other allies—Britian and France—is just as bad in the 
immediate past. 

The point at issue is the Russian way of life, ideology, its basic dis- 
regard of individual freedom and dignity. The teaching of history then 
must be rethought and revitalized if we are to provide the beginnings of 
a satisfactory adjustment in our students. They must have a sound basis 
for understanding basic issues, not a hodgepodge of the facts. They must 
be taught to get to the heart of the issue, not emotional rationalization of 
beliefs. 

TEACHER EpucaTion SHouLD Be ENRICHED 

The point we are making here is that the teacher's education should be 
enriched to include political science, government, economy, sociology, 
anthropology, and psychology if he or she is to provide a broad enough 
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background for the beginning of a student's realistic understanding of 
the world even in such a classical study as history. Implementing this is 
difficult, but I would suggest the following. 


1. No new courses, but rather a reorganization of present courses to empha- 
size the understanding of basic problems in our time. 

2. Coordination with the high-school curriculum to provide a continuing 
program. 

3. A serious, consistant policy of encouraging teachers to continue their 
education by complete or partial subsidy for summer school and regular school 
courses. The policy should be broadened to encourage the teacher to take 
courses which will broaden his or her perspective in his or her own area, not 
his or her techniques or teaching methods. 

4. Lastly and most important, a re-assertion of academic freedom in the 
high-school setting. This of course is your direct responsibility as administrators. 
The teacher must be allowed to think, not collect lunch money, supervise 
the playground, give physical examinations, advise three extracurricular activi- 
ties. He and she must reassert the proper function as stimulators of youth and 
as teachers of youth, and not be custodians of children from 9 to 3:20. The 
teacher must be given “think time” to develop himself or herself to keep abreast 
of the world to devise new and better teaching techniques. The teacher must 
have freedom to approach the problem in his or her own way. To discuss 
problems openly and honestly. 


Obviously, I'm not suggesting anarchy nor revolution, nor sedition. 
My forefathers fought to free us from the British, ran underground during 


the Civil War, and helped push the railroads to the West. I have trav- 
eled around the world and seen other ways of life. If I didn’t think 
America was the best way of life, I wouldn’t be here. But I am suggest- 
ing that a belief in a way of life must be based upon basic issues and basic 
facts, not myth. 


UNDERSTANDING OF HUMAN BEHAvior Is EssENTIAL 

Now as a psychologist, 1 am concerned with history and knowledge of 
the world around us, but this is not my central concern. Remember I 
have taken history only as an example; economy, political science, etc. 
could serve just as easily. My concern essentially is in the understanding 
of human behavior, the understanding by the teacher of his or her 
students, and the understanding of each other by the students. 

I emphasize the teacher's understanding of the students as basic for 
student's understanding each other, for the teacher is the model which 
many students follow in developing ideas about each other. Great strides 
have been made in the direction of increasing teacher's understanding 
of themselves and their students, but I know from having taught them 
many times that greater strides still should be made. 

It is the administrator's responsibility to provide the inservice training 
for teachers in understanding their children. The implementation is 
not easy nor cheap, but then, despite many rumors to the contrary, there 
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is no such thing as a cheap education, there is just bad educational prac- 
tice. The administrators should set up workshops with corapetent psy- 
chologists and psychiatrists called in to work through a series of problems 
with teachers in a group. The consultations will be expensive, but, if 
properly handled, they will be of imminent value to the teachers in aid- 
ing their understanding of pupils and their problems. There will be 
resistance from the teachers who have taught for a long time, but the 
value of the program, if properly run, will speak for itself and convert 
the non-believers. 

There are, of course, many other things which can be done by the 
junior high school to facilitate the growth of our students for a new 
world. I have emphasized the teachers’ position in the process of under- 
standing others because it is my belief that students model their teachers 
in this respect. Obviously, certain psychological studies and facts can be 
integrated into social studies classes without disturbing the curriculum. 
But, unfortunately, we don’t have time to discuss that here. 

Of the many things I could have said about psychological implications 
for the future, I have chosen to emphasize action programs designed to 
provide for general educational goals. Regarding the future, we can 
never be sure, therefore, it behoves us to provide students with the best 
training we know how, especially contact with issues and ideas which are 
basic to our way of life. 

I have not suggested new courses, but rather a reinterpretation of the 
current content in terms of how events affect us, others in the world, and 
our understanding of the world around us. The action program has in- 
volved the providing of greater educational broadening for the teacher 
and greater freedom of thought and action in the classroom. 

Having some of the best teachers presently in the profession, the chal- 
lenge of how to use them effectively in the educative process falls directly 
upon you as educational administrators. How will you meet this 
challenge? 





HANDBOOK FOR OFFICE ASSISTANTS 

Ernest Roth, Chairman of the Department of Secretarial Studies, Jamaica 
High School, 168th Street and Gothic Drive, Jamaica 32, New York City, has 
prepared a 5-page mimeographed outline of instructions for office assistants. 
The material has been prepared to help the assistant to be an efficient worker 
and to have a likeable personality. One copy is available free (as long as the 
limited supply lasts) to any high-school principal. Requests should be sent to 
Mr. Roth at the above address. 





We Share Our Points of View 


‘te afternoon session of the last day of the Conference was devoted 
to the discussion of four general areas with which junior high principals 
are concerned. Those attending the conference formed into four groups 
or sections according to their interest. The bases of the discussions were 
the four presentations given in the general session in the forenoon. Sec- 
tion I discussed the paper on the changing needs industry presented by 
John Buckwalter; Section II, the paper on automation by Aylesworth 
Kleihauser; Section III the paper on leadership by Richard F. Reath; 
and Section IV, the paper on psychological concepts by Graham B. Bell. 
Following are some of the questions raised as well as the reactions of 
those in the sections to some of these questions. 


CHANGING NEEDs OF INDUSTRY AND THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


Questions Raised: 

1. What do we do to prepare the less gifted pupil for his place in 
industry? 

2. What do we do about the pupil who is unable to meet the com- 
petition? 

3. How can we accomplish a better grounding in the basic subjects? 

4. How can we raise the level of teaching in the next few years? 

5. How can we best teach the mass of followers as to their role as 
followers? 

6. Should we provide vocational guidance in the seventh and eighth 
grades? 

7. What are the possibilities of doing more for the gifted in the junior 
high school? 

8. Do we feel that junior high schools should put more emphasis on 
specialization? 

Comments from Participants: 

1. We need to give pupils in the junior high school a general ground- 
ing in the basic subjects. They should be made aware of their skills. The 
junior high schools are giving good training in the basic skills. Explora- 
tion rather than specialization is still a valid purpose of the junior high 
school. Though teachers should capitalize on pupil interests in teaching 
at the junior high-school level, it must be realized that these interests are 
changing. 
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2. There is a need to identify gifted pupils earlier so that those who 
will be going into the fields of science and mathematics may be stimu- 
lated. 

3. Gifted pupils need to learn to get along with the less able pupil. 
As such, he needs to learn how to communicate with the less gifted. The 
gifted pupil can be challenged even if he is with the less gifted. This is 
essentially a problem for the teacher. 

4. Since communications is an essential in industry, the junior high 
school must do a good job of grounding pupils in the basic subjects, par- 
ticularly reading, mathematics, and science. 

5. The junior high school must use the broad fields approach to any 
vocational guidance; it must continue to be exploratory. 

6. The gifted must be developed, but not at the expense of neglecting 
the other pupils. 

7. The purposes of the junior high school are sound. If we continue 
towards the fulfillment of these purposes, they will meet the needs of 
industry. 

e*eeees 
Creativity, or AUTOMATION—THE PROBLEM OF BEING A PERSON 


Questions Raised: 

1. Is it implied that pupils should be programmed into courses that 
provide creative opportunity? 

2. What about educating parents to the need for creative courses? 

3. Just what is creativity? Is it “area,” i.e., course content; or is it 
“method,” a matter of teaching procedure, and personality? 

4. Do we not do many things in the junior high school just because 
of long-established ideas that have become accepted practice; ¢.g., the 
size of classes, the time required to cover certain subjects areas, etc.? 

5. Administratively, must we not face the problem of college-imposed 
requirements? 

6. Do we accept the basic concept that creativity is really needed? 

7. Are we together on a common definition and understanding of our 
topic? Do we all agree on what creativity is? 

8. Does the elementary school encourage creativity and the secondary 
school stifle it? Is it rather that we don’t positively encourage creativity 
enough? How within the pattern of conformity which adolescent society 
imposes can individuals be encouraged to adopt creative attitudes? 

9. Is in-service training helping? Are teacher-trainings instructions 
encouraging creativity in teachers? 

Comments from Participants: 

1. Creativity can be encouraged in cocurricular activities. 

2. The rigidity of the curriculum may be due, in part, to college re- 
quirements. 

3. Creativeness can come through the academics; ¢.g., English. 
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4. The use of the hands is one essential for creative expression. 

5. Thinking creatively implies action, the mechanics of doing some- 
thing. 

6. Adults need education in creativity, too. 

7. Creativity is the ability to follow through when there are no pat- 
terns available. 

8. Creativity is: (a) the exploration of uncharted avenues which re- 
quire original thinking; (b) something which often originates through 
play of emotion; (c) the use of the individual's imagination without 
restraint; (d) the result of a problem; (e) anything done to satisfy in- 
dividual desire to reach beyond self; (f) an inherent quality, innate; 
(g) willingness to change; (h) ability to think in concepts unrelated to 
one’s usual environment. 

9. Creativity is an attitude, not just ability, an acceptance of the fact 
of change and a willingness to suggest and participate constructively in 
change. 

10. Our guidance procedures themselves can be creative. 

11. Certain curriculum areas—notably music, art, and drama—lend 
themselves to the encouragement of creativity. 

12. A school experiment, allowing selected, gifted pupils to be freed 
from regular school routine to follow the areas of their own interest, can 
promote creativity. 

13. By stressing the role of the teacher, we emphasize the creative. 

14. We are providing opportunities for creativity. It's a complex 
thing, involving teachers, parents, the various subject fields, legal curricu- 


lum requirements, etc. 
*eeees 


Tue Rove or LEADERSHIP 

The Problem 

The need for the development of leadership is an age old problem. 
In our present-day complex situation, there is a resurgence of concern 
over what kind of training will be most likely to furnish the leadership 
required by our nation and the free world. 
Questions Raised: 

1. Leadership for what? 

2. How do we develop the feeling of responsible leadership? 

3. Is popularity the measure of leadership? 

4. Is the most skillful person in the group necessarily the leader? 

5. How can we combat the idea that, if a man is a great athlete, he, 
therefore, is an authority on everything from politics to shaving cream? 

6. At what point are we justified in setting “standards’ for leadership 
in school? 

7. There is a dichotomy in our understanding of leadership. What is 
a good definition? 
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8. Communication skills are of prime importance in leadership out- 
side of the physical or manual skill areas. What is the influence of objec- 
tives tests as contrasted with essay tests in encouraging the development 
of communication skills? 

9. Can leaders be “developed” or are they “born”? 


Comments from Participants: 

1. We can train for leadership within the framework of the existing 
curriculum—not special courses. 

2. Leadership comes out of certain attitudes, certain knowledge, and, 
to a degree, certain skills. These qualities are producd by the indivi- 
dual’s endowment and his total experience, and can come through any 
subject area. 

3. We can set up in-service training workshops on how to develop 
pupil leadership and how to emphasize leadership qualities. 

4. We don’t teach leadership as a course. It must grow and be en- 
couraged. We must encourage originality. 

5. Leadership develops out of teaching and learning activities. Leaders 
do not come from any special economic group. 

6. Skill in communications is fundamental to leadership in other than 
physical or manual skill areas. 

7. There are diverse areas of leadership. We need to seek out ways to 
recognize leadership. Pupils need to have many areas in which they may 


gain the respect of their peers—typing, music, athletics, art, etc. Athletic 
achievements have dominated the scene too long. 

8. Pupils will accept standards if they have a part in determining them. 
There are many good leaders who are not leaders for good. 


Recommendations: 

We need: 

1. To identify the peer leaders early and to try to influence them to- 
ward socially desirable goals 

2. To encourage teachers to look for leaders, and to give moral and 
spiritual leadership 

3. To teach students what makes a good leader—qualities of character 
as well as skills 

4. To educate the electorate on how to choose a leader 

5. To continue to stress the importance of teaching communication 
skills 

6. To point out that competition for positions of leadership is good 
even if one loses; that anyone desiring to make a contribution will need 
to compete with others 

7. To recognize that the potential for leadership is the pupils—ours is 
the responsibility to develop it. 





WE SHARE OUR POINTS OF VIEW 


PsYCHOLOGICAL CONCEPTS FOR A CHANGING WoRLD 


Comments by the Chairman: 

1. The future of our changing world must rest on a firm foundation 
of public education. 

2. Our children are our greatest potential; their education is a matter 
of self-preservation. It is as simple as that. 

3. Democracy does not demand conformity, nor even the first or the 
best—but we believe in it. 

4. The premier requirement is an accepted, developing personal 
philosophy for each and every person in our democracy. 

5. “Feet of clay” constitute our greatest danger—jealousy, antagonism, 
overweening ambition. We must accept, but not condone, “feet of clay.” 


Comments from Participants: 


1. Junior high-school educators (teachers, counselors, administrators, 
etc.) need more interdisciplinary education rather than too great an 
emphasis on methodology. 

2. The junior high-school curriculum does not need more courses but 
a broadened, deepened teaching of present courses. 

3. Automation is not something to fear. It is something with which to 
live and of which to be the master. However, there is a big difference 
between the modern revolution of automation and the industrial revolu- 
tion—understanding and perspective, cooperation of labor with manage- 
ment and entrepreneur, etc. 

4. The matriarchal trend accelerates as women have been freed from 
household drudgery by automation, especially in suburbia. 

5. Schools must accept responsibility for preparing today's children 
for the time which will be at their disposal (commonly called leisure) 
as the work-day, work-week, and work-year are shortened by automation. 

6. Education must prepare children psychologically to meet a chang- 
ing world, to adjust rather than to be frustrated, to accept and master 
rather than to fear and reject. 

7. The junior high school must have an integrated program of gui- 
dance, correlatively and consecutively integrated—(a) correlatively: 
counselor, home-room teachers, and classroom teachers working as a 
unit; (b) consecutively: core teacher teaching the same group of students 
for three years. 

8. Guidance must steer pupils into their right potential; we must not 
be stampeded into steering too many of the unfit into mathematics, 
science, engineering, or teaching careers merely because of shortages and 
apparent opportunities. Too often, such guidance results in vocational 
frustration; and, conversely, in bad mental health. 
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Summary by the Chairman: 

1. Better moral fibre or structure is needed. 

2. There must be motivation for social consciousness. 

3. Followership must be active, not passive. 

4. Individuality must be developed concomitantly with respect for 
others and their lives. 

5. Automation is to be accepted, even embraced, and recognized in 
part by preparing for more off-the-job time. 

6. Girls must be trained to take their part in civic life, even in govern- 
ment. Throughout the entire discussion there was repeated recognition 
of the strait jacket forged for our junior high schools by state and local 
requirements and by the six-period day. The seven-period day, as exem- 
plified in one of the Los Angeles schools, was frequently mentioned as a 
break-through because of the increased opportunities and its emphasis 
on exploration; requirements for making choices and decisions; the re- 
sponsibility placed on pupils, parents, and teachers for the education of 
young adolescents, particularly its creative aspects; the freedora provided; 
ves, even the excitement of everyday learning. 





TAX RELIEF FOR TEACHERS 


If one important plank of the new action program of the Legislative Com- 
mission of the National Education Association is successful in the second 
session of the 85th Congress, teachers will have the privilege, along with 
doctors and lawyers, of deducting professional expensse from their income 
taxes. James L. McCaskill, executive secretary of the Commission, reports 
that several bills seeking revisian of the Internal Revenue Code are already 
pending in the House and Senate. Enactment of these bills, Dr. McCaskill 
said, would have tangible, beneficial effects for teachers.” “What we want 
is justice—equal treatment with other professions,” he added. “We'll have 
to work hard to achieve this, but I’m confident that it can be done.” 

The basic bill sponsored by the NEA and introduced at its request is HR 
4662, Cecil R. King (D-Calif.). Identical with this bill are the following 
measures: HR 5318, Charles E. Bennett (D-Fla.); HR 5390, Glenard P. 
Lipscomb (R-Calif.); HR 5477, Thomas A. Jenkins (R-Ohio); HR 6105, 
Charles M. Teague (R-Calif.); HR 6131, Henry A. Dixon (R-Utah); HR 
6242, Dante B. Fascell (D-Fla.); HR 6271, Stewart L. Udall (D-Ariz.); 
HR 6326, Robert J. McIntosh (R-Mich.); HR 6410, Frances P. Bolton (R- 
Ohio); HR 6755, Arch A. Moore, Jr. (R-W.Va.); HR 7037, Edwin H. May, 
Jr, (R-Conn.); HR 8657, E. Y. Berry (R-S. Dak.); HR 8696, August H. 
Andresen (R-Minn.); HR 8902, Joe Holt (R-Calif.); HR 9245, Jim Wright 
(D-Tex.) ; HR 9347, Richard H. Poff (R-Va.). 

The action program charted by the nine-member Commission, which is the 
NEA’s advisory body on Federal legislative policy, also includes stepped up 
efforts to gain Federal support for school construction and a new plan for 
working more closely with Federal legislative committees at the state and 
Congressional district level. 
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Root, Sidney, Principal, Roosevelt JHS, Glendale 

Rose, Helen, Vice Principal, Dana JHS, San Pedro 

Sams, W. Earl, Consultant, State Department of Education, Sacramento 

Sandberg, R. L., Principal, Sturges JHS, San Bernardino 

Sanden, Milton R., Director of Secondary Instruction, Santa Ana City Schools, 
Santa Ana 

Santee, Harold, Superintendent of Schools, Inglewood Unified School District, 
Inglewood 

Sarafian, Armen, Coordinator of Secondary Education, Pasadena City Schools 
Pasadena 

Schwartz, Dave, Principal, Pacoima JHS, Pacoima 

Searles, Dr., Long Beach State College, Long Beach 

Sebastian, Allen A., Principal, King JHS, Los Angeles 

Sklar, Leon, Vice Principal, Wilmington JHS, Wilmington 

Smart, Pauline, Dean of Girls, Anacapa JHS, Ventura 

Smith, Mark C., Principal La Cumbre JHS, Santa Barbara 

Snow, G. Gardner, Principal, Farrer JHS, Provo, Utah 

Speer, Ross B., Vice Principal, Sierra JHS, Riverside 

Stadden, Emma Bell, Vice Principal, Meany JHS, Seattle, Washington 

Steinman, H. W. Counselor, Lincoln JHS, Santa Monica 

Stephan, Francis, Principal, Peary JHS, Los Angeles 

Stevens, Andrew C., Principal, Jordan JHS, Palo Alto 

Stewart, J. Arthur, Principal, Kent-Meridian JHS, Kent, Washington 

Stone, Ben, Vice Principal, Jordan JHS, Palo Alto 

Swenson, Clarence, Principal, Dana JHS, San Diego 

Tanner, Fred, Vice Principal, Wright JHS, Los Angeles 

Thomas, Bill, Principal, Wilson JHS, Glendale 

Thomas, Walter S., Vice Principal, Mark Twain JHS, Los Augeles 
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Thomason, O. G., Principal, Fremont JHS, Anaheim 

Thompson, Edward G., Acting Principal, San Fernando JHS, San Fernando 
Tompkins, Ellsworth, Associate Secretary, NASSP, Washington, D. C. 
Triester, Augusta B. (Mrs.), Principal, Palms JHS, Los Angeles 
Turner, Pat E., Principal, Fleming JHS, Lomita 

Turner, Paul, Vice Principal, Downey North JHS, Downey 

Ullom, William L., Principal, South Pasadena JHS, South Pasadena 
Vironda, Clara, Vice Principal, Stephen M. White JHS, Torrance 
Wagstaff, Marian, Los Angeles State College, Los Angeles 

Walcott, Walter C., Vice Principal, Airport JHS, Los Angeles 

Walker, H. B., Principal, Chemawa JHS, Riverside 

Wardell, Clayton, Assistant Principal, Brookhurst JHS, Anaheim 
Wardle, Arthur, Vice Principal, Virgil JHS, Los Angeles 

Waters, Betty, Vice Principal, Bancroft JHS, Los Angeles 

Watson, Linda, Vice Principal, Mt. Vernon JHS, Los Angeles 
Weight, Viola R., Dean of Girls, Downey West JHS, Downey 
Wetzel, Ben, Principal, Fulton JHS, Van Nuys 

Williams, Melva, Dean of Girls, Fremont JHS, Anaheim 

Wilson, Howard E. (Dr. & Mrs.), Dean, School of Education, UCLA, Los Angeles 
Winchester, Gertrude K., Vice Principal, Lathrop JHS, Santa Ana 
Wolfe, Marjorie, Vice Principal, Wilmington JHS, Los Angeles 
Wood, Clarence R., Principal, Marshall JHS, Long Beach 

Wood, Keith, Principal, Eastmont JHS, Montebello 

Woodburn, Eileen, Principal, Berendo JHS, Los Angeles 

Young, Florence M., Principal, Bancroft JHS, Los Angeles 
Zackheim, Sam S., Principal, Walton JHS, Compton 

Zuck, Thomas F., Vice Principal, Lathrop JHS, Santa Ana 





ALL-YEAR HIGH SCHOOL OPENS IN NEW JERSEY 


A new approach to secondary-school education has been launched in New 
Jersey with the opening of the Southern Regional High School of Ocean 
County at Manahawkin, which is designed to improve the preparation of 
students who plan to go to college and to increase their incentive to continue 
their studies. Operating all year, the school will cover grades 7-12 and have 
a conventional 10-month term. It will provide educational programs for a 
large summer population. All teachers will be employed on a year-round basis 
and their assignments, as well as those of the 800 students, will be shifted 
whenever such a move will better serve them or the community.—News Round 
Up of the President’s Committee on Scientists and Engineers. 





The Oregon Secondary-School Principal 
Grows Professionally 


HAROLD V. Mc ABEE 


in Oregon Association of Secondary-School Principals instituted a 
comprehensive study of the principal and the myriad aspects of his posi- 
tion in Oregon in 1952. The comprehensive study took four years and 
included the following (1) status of Oregon principals with respect to 
their jobs, personal data, and professional activities; (2) training and 
certification; (3) teaching and administrative experience; (4) compara- 
tive status with Oregon principals of 1940-41;' (5) comparative status 
with national principals of 1946-47;? (6) how Oregon principals spend 
their time; (7) how Oregon principals think they should spend their 
time; and (8) how selected authorities think that secondary-school 
principals should spend their time. 

This report summarizes the finding concerning items 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 
above. A second report in a future issue of THE BULLETIN will deal with 
items 6, 7, and 8. The data summarized were obtained from 88 per cent 
of the total number of secondary-school principals in Oregon during the 
1954-55 school year. 

STATUS 

With respect to current position. The median secondary-school principal 
in Oregon in 1954-55 was employed on a one-year contract. He had one 
chance in three of holding a longer term working agreement. Principals 
in first class and large union high school districts had a greater chance of 
holding contractual agreements for longer than one-year periods than 
principals in second and third class districts. The median principal's 
contract stipulated that he work 10.3 months each year, but he generally 
worked for a longer period. The number of months specified in princi- 
pals’ contracts varied directly with size of school and class of district. 
Principals in first class districts usually worked longer periods each year 
than principals in other types of schools and districts. Slightly more than 
half of the principals administered a four-year secondary school. Twenty- 
eight per cent had administrative and supervisory responsibilities for 
grades 1-12. Most of the latter group served in second and third class 
school districts. 

"1George B. Nelson, “The Status of the High School Principal In Oregon” (unpublished 
Master's thesis, School of Education, University of Oregon, 1941), 94 pp. 


*Floyd M. Farmer, “The Public High-School Principalship,” NASSP Bulletin, XXXII (April 
1948), pp. 82-91. 


Harold V. McAbee is Assistant Superintendent, Lane County School District No. 52, 
4640 Barger Avenue, Eugene, Oregon. 
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Fifty-four per cent of the Oregon Secondary School Principals of 
1954-55 served the dual role of superintendent-principal and were di- 
rectly responsible to Boards of Education. These were principals in 
second, third, union high, and county high school districts. Their fellow 
principals in county units and first class district systems were directly 
responsible to superintendents. 

Oregon's secondary principal earned a median salary of $6,006 in 
1954-55. The average salary was $6,152. Principals in first class districts 
representing larger -schools were generally better paid than those in other 
classes of districts, while third class district principals were the lowest 
paid of the entire group. One hundred and eleven of the 211 principals 
for whom data were reported earned between $5500 and $6500 during 
the 1954-55 school year. Oregon principals were generally better paid 
than principals across the nation® in 1954-55, but were generally under- 
paid according to NASSP recommendations.‘ 


With respect to personal factors. All but 7 Oregon principals were mar- 
ried and all but 2 were male. The average number of children reported 
was 2.3 per family. The mode was 2 and the number ranged from none 
to 7. The median age of the 1954-55 Oregon principal was 41.9 years. 
He had entered the secondary principalship at a median age of 30.2 years. 
The average age of principals ranged from 45.5 years for those in first 
class districts to $7.3 for those who held positions in the small, third class 
districts. Principals in smaller districts tended to be younger than those 
in larger districts and the latter usually entered the principalship at an 
older age than those in the smaller districts. The principal's professional 
goal was twice as likely to be the superintendency as the principalship 
and only 20 per cent indicated their professional vocational goal to be 
the secondary principalship. 
With respect to professional activities. About 13 per cent of the princi- 
pals reported having published an article in an educational periodical. 
Two-thirds of the 31 articles published were written by principals in 
first class and large union high school districts. The principals reported 
reading almost four professional magazines monthly. The number did 
not vary significantly between principals in different classes of school 
districts and sizes of schools. Ten professional magazines made up 92.2 
per cent of the professional periodicals reported read by the principals. 
The Bullentin of the National Association of Secondary School Principals 
furnished 12.6 per cent of the total reading reported, but was read by 
fewer than half of the total number of principals. 

The Oregon Secondary-School Principal of 1954-55 belonged to 4 
different professional organizations and had 2 chances in 8 of being an 


*Frank W. Hubbard, “Salaries and Salary Schedules of Urban School Employees, 1964-55," 
Research Bulletin of the National Education Association, XXXII-No. 2 (April 19565), pp. 74-75. 

*“Salary Standards for Principals of Secondary Schools,” NASSP Bulletin, XXXVII (De- 
cember 1958), p. 11. 
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officer or committee chairman in at least one of them. Ninety-two per 
cent held joint membership in OASSP-NASSP and 98.7 per cent were 
OEA-NEA members. Principals rated the value of membership at 2.5 
and the value of holding an office at 3.0 on a 4.0 scale. They regarded 
the Oregon Association of Secondary-School Principals as the most 
valuable organization to which they belonged. 


TRAINING AND CERTIFICATION 
Training. The Oregon principal had attended an average of 3 different 
institutions of higher learning. Forty-two and two-tenths per cent of the 
group had attended a private college or university at some time during 
their formal preparation. Ninety-two and two-tenths per cent reported 
having spent some time at institutions of higher learning in Oregon and 
the group had attended colleges and universities in 20 different states. 

Eighty and three-tenths per cent of the Oregon principals had earned 
a Master’s Degree and an additional 16 per cent were actively engaged 
in a program leading to it. Twenty-six principals reported working 
toward the doctoral level of formal preparation. 

Secondary education was listed as the most frequent undergraduate 
major and minor of Oregon principals; however, only 22 per cent of the 
group reported a major and 36 per cent reported a minor in education 
at the undergraduate level. At the graduate level, only 10 per cent of 
principals majored in secondary education, while twice that number 
listed secondary education as a minor field of study at the graduate level. 
The median number of undergraduate hours earned in education courses 
was 26 and the mean was 31. Education hours reported earned at the 
graduate level were a median of 50 and an average of 51. Ninety-four 
per cent of principals reporting had earned graduate credit within 5 
years prior to the study and half the group had earned credit in the year 
previous to the study. Principals rated their formal training in relation 
to duties which they were performing on the job as adequate (2. on a 4. 
scale) . 

Certification. Certification requirements for principals were second 
highest in the nation in 1954-55 in terms of amount of training. The 
master’s degree plus 12 hours beyond were required for the appropriate 
administrative certificates. However, many of the specific found in other 
states’ requirements and some of those recommended by NASSP® were 
missing from the Oregon requirements. Oregon secondary principals 
were required to hold either the administrative principal's certificate or 
the secondary principal's certificate. Requirements for these ranked high 
(3.3 on a 4. scale) in the principals’ opinion as preparation for perform- 
ing their duties. All but 30 of the principals held one of the two required 
principals’ certificates during the 1954-55 school year and these excep- 
tions held administration certificates of an emergency nature. Fifty-nine 


‘Training and Experience Standards for Principals of Secondary-Schools,” NASSP Bulletin, 
XXXV (November 1951), pp. 5-62. 
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of the principals reported holding the superintendent's certificate while 
an additional 73 reported they were working toward meeting require- 
ments for it. 


TEACHING AND ADMINISTRATIVE EXPERIENCE 

Oregon secondary-school principals of 1954-55 reported an average of 
16.6 years of experience in educational work. They had held 15 different 
types of professional education positions prior to obtaining a principal- 
ship. About two-thirds of these positions were reported to have been 
secondary teaching and coaching. 

Principals reported having held an average of 4.5 positions prior to the 
principalship and had spent an average of 7.2 years in them. Sixty-one 
per cent of the responding principals reported that teaching was the 
position most frequently held immediately prior to the secondary 
principalship. 

The principals reported having held an average of 2.8 administrative 
positions in education. The average number of all principalships held, 
elementary and secondary, was 2.3. The mean ranged from 3.7 for junior 
high school principals to 1.8 positions for principals in third class dis- 
tricts. Principals in the larger districts generally had held more adminis- 
trative posts, total number of principalships, and secondary principal- 
ships than principals from smaller districts and schools. The average 
number of different secondary principalships reported was 2.1. Forty- 
one per cent of the principals were still in their first secondary principal- 
ship during the 1954-55 school year. 

The principals reported having spent an average of 9.4 and a median 
of 7.4 years in the secondary principaiship. Thirteen per cent were in 
their first year in the principalship while | principal was in his thirty- 
sixth year on the job. The principals reported that they had served an 
average of 5.1 and a median of 3.4 years in current positions. The num- 
ber of years served in current positions was directly related to sizes of 
schools and school districts. The range was 2.3 years for principals in 
the smaller schools to 6.4 years for principals in the large first class 
district high schools. 

Twenty-eight per cent of the responding principals reported having 
served in some capacity in the elementary school at some time during 
their educational career. Twenty per cent of them had served as ele- 
mentary school principals before assuming the secondary-school princi- 
palship. Two thirds of the principals had held positions in Oregon. 

Principals were asked to rate the different types of positions they had 
held as to their value as preparation for the principalships. Positions in 
guidance and the vice-principalship received high ratings (3.4 on a 4. 
scale) and were deemed most valuable as training grounds for the prin- 
cipalship. Teaching was rated as least valuable as preparation for the 
principalship among eight different types of positions held immediately 
prior to the principalship. 
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CoMPARTIVE STATUS OF OREGON PRINCIPALS 
High School Principals of 1947 


Oregon Principals of 1954-55 
4 1. 
2. 
3. 


Married Male. 

Present age is 41.9. 

54 per cent supervise high 
school grades only. 28 per cent 
supervise grades 1-12. 


. 54 per cent responsible to 


Boards of Education. 

Teaches 1.1 periods per day. 
Belongs to 4 different profes- 
sional organizations with 37.05 
per cent chance of being an 
officer or committee chairman 
in one of them. 

Has probably not written a 
magazine article for publica- 
tion. 

Has 26 undergraduate credit 
hours in education. 


. Has 50 graduate credit hours 


in education. 

Has 94 percent chance of hav- 
ing earned graduate credit 
hours in the last 4 years. 
Highest degree generally 
earned is a Master’s Degree. 
Earned a degree since 1946. 


Most generally received school- 
ing and serves in his home 
state. 

Was 30.2 years of age when 
entering first secondary princi- 
palship. 

Entered high school principal- 
ship from high school teaching 
position with 7.2 years experi- 
ence. 

Has been in present principal- 
ship for 5 years. 


*Farmer, op. cit. 


me 


10. 


16. 


Based on NASSP Membership* 


1. 
2. 
3. 


Married Male. 

Present age is 43.3. 

Supervise high school grades 
only. 


Responsible to Superintendent 
of Schools. 

Teaches 1.4 periods per day. 
Has membership in_ local, 
state and national educational 
organizationtions with 30 per 
cent chance of being an officer 
in all of them. 

Has probably written a maga- 
zine article for publication. 


Has 23.1 undergraduate credit 
hours in education. 

Has 29.6 graduate credit hours 
in education. 

Has 50 per cent chance of hav- 
ing earned graduate credit 
hours in the last 5 years. 
Highest degree generally 
earned is a Master’s Degree. 
Earned a degree between 1931 
and 1941. 

Serves in the state in which he 
received his educational prep- 
aration. 


. Age 30.4 years on entering first 


high school principalship. 


Entered high school principal- 
ship from high school teaching 
position with 4.3 years experi- 
ence. 

Has been in present principal- 
ship for 4 years. 
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17. Has experience in 2 different 17. Experience in 2 different high 


high school principalships. school principalships. 

18. Experience in other high 18. Experience in other high 
school principalships average school principalship averaging 
is 4.1 years. 5 years. 

19. Total experience as a high 19. Total experience as a high 
school principal is 9.4 years. school principal is 9 years. 


20. Earned annual salary of $6,006. 20. Annual salary is $3,610.99. 
21. Reads 4 professional magazines 21. Usually reads professional 


monthly. Most popular in- magazines such as State and 
clude: Oregon Education. National Association of Secon- 
NEA JOURNAL, School Ex- dary School Principals Bulle- 
ecutive, The Nations Schools tin, Clearing House, and 
and The Bulletin of The As- American School Board Jour- 
sociation of Secondary School nal. 

Princtpals. 


IMPROVEMENT IN Status Since 1940-41 


Oregon principals improved their conditions of employment and many 
professional aspects during the interim between 1940-41 and 1954-55. 

Contractual terms had improved somewhat as indicated by comparison 
of data furnished in an earlier study.* Percentage of principals holding 
one-year contracts decreased from 79 to 67 during the fourteen-year 
period. There was an accompanying increase in proportion of principals 
holding 2-, 3-, 4-, and 5-year contracts. Legal tenure was available to about 
9 per cent of the principals in 1954-55 as compared with 3 per cent in 
1940-41. A more significant improvement was noted in the length of 
annual contracts. In 1940-41, 54 per cent of the Oregon secondary school 
principals held contracts calling for terms of service coinciding with the 
length of the school year. This proportion had decreased to 20 per cent 
for the 1954-55 group. This indicated that Boards of Education weré 
realizing to a much greater extent the value of principals’ services and 
activities before and after the school year. 

Tenure in position had declined slightly, but not significantly, for 
1954-55 Oregon principals as compared with the 1940-41 group. 

Two thirds of the Oregon principals of 1940-41 taught half-time or 
more, while only 7 per cent of the 1954-55 group taught as much. This 
indicated that principals have made great strides in securing conditions 
of employment where more time was available for supervision and 
administration. 

Although only 20.2 per cent of the 1954-55 principals indicated the 
secondary principalship to be their professional goal, this was double 
the proportion who did so in 1940-41. 


"George B. Nelson, op. cit. 
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Eighty per cent of the 1954-55 group reported having earned the 
Master's Degree. This was a significant increase over the Oregon princi- 
pals of an earlier day when 30 per cent was at that level of preparation 
in 1940-41. This significant increase was probably due largely to the 
enactment of compulsory certification standards in 1951 by the State 
Board of Higher Education which required the Master’s Degree level of 
preparation. 

Memberships in key professional organizations had increased signifi- 
cantly during the interim period between the two studies. Proportion of 
principals who belonged to the Oregon Education Association was up 
from 94 to 98.7 per cent and from 45 to 98.7 per cent in the National 
Education Association. Membership in the OASSP was up 5 per cent 
during the same period and membership in the NASSP had increased 
from 12 to 81.3 per cent. 


Pros_eMs For Future Stupy 

Although the study indicated that Oregon Secondary-School Principals 

were a highly professional group, that they enjoyed many advantages 
in comparison with their fellow principals across the nation, and that 
they had made many advances in comparison with Oregon principals 
of 1940-41, several problems were evident which indicated future study 
and action by individual principals and the State Association. These 
were as follows: 

1. The problem of the relative short tenure and rapid turnover of 
most Oregon principals. 

2. Conditions conducive to: keeping a greater proportion of Oregon 
secondary principals in the principalship. 

3. The problem of raising salary standards in oreder to attract and 
retain the highest possible caliber of professional personnel. 

*» 4. A revision of certification requirements with a view to specifying a 
broadened preparation within the framework of the amount of 
formal training now required. 

5. The problem of increasing the value of pre-principalship experi- 
ence as preparation for assuming administrative duties at the 
secondary level. 

6. The problem of including a broadened preparation in the be- 
havioral sciences in formal training programs of principals due 
to the great emphasis on human relationships in most aspects of 
the principal's job. 














Should We Limit College Enrollments ? 


ELWIN FITE 


iP ecorrsy a conference concerned with problems of higher educa- 
tion was held in our state. Published statements and ideas presented at 
the conference disturbed the writer to some extent—in fact, to the extent 
that this rebuttal is made in the hope that we might be caused to think 
before leaping into an expedient in dealing with such problems. 

The basic idea growing out of the conference was that a solution to 
our problem of over-crowding was to limit enrollment in our colleges and 
universities. There apparently have always been two trains of thought 
concerning what is best for mankind. The first and constantly recurring 
idea is that the “best of us” should govern the “rest of us,” and the 
second idea is one in which all men should improve themselves and 
participate intelligently in a democratic society. In those cases where 
the “best of us” have governed or made decisions for the “rest of us,” 
a situation develops in which the “rest of us” are forgotten. There have 
been instances where there was difficulty in determining the “best of 
us” without resorting to force. 

We do have a shortage of funds to operate our educational program 
effectively, but we have always had this problem. We also have the 
visible evidence in the form of increased enrollments for the need of 
additional money. It probably would be less expensive for society to 
spend more money for education now than for corrective measures later. 
Education is good business and a good investment; and eventually we 
should have free, universal, public education from kindergarten through 
college. 

It would be less expensive to limit enrollment in higher education and 
provide a program for those accepted, and it would be less expensive to 
limit enrollment at the secondary level, and later would come limitation 
in the elementary school. We won the battle for a universal and free pub- 
lic education for all youth through the secondary level. It was not an easy 
victory. Shall we now set the state to squelch educational opportunity 
beyond the secondary level? 

It seems to me that every individual should have the freedom to 
flunk. There are many instances of outstanding men who have made 
admirable contributions to mankind who were regarded as incompetent, 
or incorrectly evaluated as lacking ability. Perhaps it is better to have 


Edwin Fite is Professor of Education in the Department of Education, Northeastern 
State College, Tahlequah, Oklahoma. 
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tried and failed than not to have tried, or to have been denied an 
opportunity for trial. Is there anyone who has never met with some 
failures and disappointments? Many times, out of these failures, lessons 
are learned and a person is strengthened. He may even make a second 
choice which is more suited to him than his original one. Without doubt 
many who are now asking for limited enrollment have found some 
obstacle or instance of discouragement in their program of study. 
Perhaps a CA degree (Certificate of Attendance) would not be a bad 
idea for colleges to offer. It might get us out of a rut into which we have 
fallen, thinking that all individuals must fit predetermined programs 
of study. Conceivably there are students who want some of the advantages 
of college attendance but do not warrant or are not interested in the 
BA or BS degrees. Surely we can find at least one thing in which a student 
has some interest or ability. What the third degree is called is immaterial. 
That we expand our college curricula and be more realistic is imperative. 
The most sacred thing about our way of life is the dignity and im- 
portance of the individual—every individual. It might be wise to re- 
examine our standards and end goals, for what we are attempting to do 
in higher education determines the validity of our decisions as to whether 
a person has flunked. It might be mentioned at this point that we have 
not always agreed upon what really is significant in education beyond 
certain generally accepted desirable abilities. The various levels of 
instruction in the elementary, secondary, and college areas are so in- 
extricably a part of a total program of education that curtailment of any 
one area seriously affects the others. If poor spelling, poor speech, or 
mathematical understanding are common weaknesses in college stu- 
dents, then the elementary and secondary schools are in some measure 
responsible. However, teachers in these schools have been educated by 
colleges; so perhaps the program of the colleges and universities needs to 
be sharpened up in order to correct present deficiencies so that they may 
reap better fruits of their labor. The following verse sums up our real 
problem pretty well: 
PASSING THE BUCK 
The College President: 
Such rawness in a student is a shame, 
But lack of preparation is to blame. 
The High-School Principal: 
Good heavens, what crudity, the boy's a fool. 
The fault is with the grammar school. 
The Grammar School Principal: 
Would that from such a dunce I might be spared! 
They send them up to me so unprepared. 


The Primary Teacher: 
Poor kindergarten blockhead! And they call 
That preparation. Worse than none at all. 
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The Kindergarten Teacher: 
Never such lack of training did I see! 
What sort of person can the mother be? 
The Mother: 
You stupid child! But then you're not to blame! 
Your father’s family are all the same. 


We have a tendency in education to carry along about twenty-five years 
of tradition that in may instances has outgrown its usefulness. Let 
us not discard that which is good, but let's not jump to hasty expedients 
without thinking through the implications of courses of action. It is good 
that we have problems of overcrowding in college enrollments. This is 
better than closing down for lack of sufficient enrollment, and it is good 
that education has been sold. I’m glad it has been bought, and I hope we 
won't have to take back our previous well-founded arguments and resell 
something else. The lay public must be a little confused to hear this talk 
of limiting enrollment, since for so long we have told them how desirable 
it was for a person to have a college education. 

In 1881 the president of the National Education Association argued 
that free schools did more to suppress the latent flame of communism 
than all other agencies combined. The best means for a safe and secure 
future for the United States lies in expanding, not curtailing, our educa- 
tional program. 

Some areas needing more intensive study for potential benefit include 
the following: 


1. Better counseling procedures to include pre-college and college periods. 
Technical and special program broadening. 

Elimination of duplication in teaching. 

Clarification of goals by colleges. 

Identification of common weaknesses in entering students and concentrated 
staff emphasis upon eliminating these. 

6. Programs to establish thorough knowledge of what the public schools 
are doing, and coordination of educational effort between public schools and 
colleges. 

7. Better use of all facilities available for encouraging special abilities and 
interests. 
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High School Students Earn Credit Toward 
University Entrance 


PF eermno. students who successfully participate in the Ad- 
vanced Placement Program of the College Entrance Examination Board 
may now enter The University of Michigan’s College of Literature, 
Science, and the Arts with as much as sixteen hours of credit. Adoption 
of this plan followed a unanimous vote by the faculty of the Literary 
College in December, 1956. The Advanced Placement Program is a group 
of college-level courses offered in some high schools under the general 
direction of the College Entrance Examination Board. Examinations 
given at the end of the courses are administered by the Educational Test- 
ing Service, and the scores made by the individual student determine the 
amount of credit or placement which he receives upon entering the 
University. 

The University’s School of Music faculty is also studying this program 
to determine whether advanced standing may also be granted their enter- 
ing students who have completed some of these special courses. 

About thirty colleges and universities throughout the country now 
grant credit on the basis of CEEB Advanced Placement Examinations. 
In 1956, there were 110 high schools offering the special courses and 1,292 
students who took the examinations. In 1955, eleven students entered 
The University of Michigan with records of having taken one or more 
of the examinations. With one exception, their first-year grade point 
averages were all 3.00 (B) or above, and two had straight A's. 

Several colleges, including the University’s Literary College, gave the 
Advanced Placement Examinations in some of their regular college 
courses last year. These papers were then thrown in with the papers of the 
high-school students and graded along with them. ‘The results showed 
that in general, these carefully selected secondary-school students did 
better on the exams than a random sample of college students. The 
indication, University faculty members believe, is that the secondary- 
school courses were more demanding of their students than the corres- 
ponding college courses. 

A portion of the Report and Recommendations, presented to the Lit- 
erary College faculty and adopted by it, is given below: 


I. Description of the Program 


Reprinted by permission of the Editor, Alice L. Beeman, from Letter to Schools, a 
4-page publication of the Bureau of School Services of the University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
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The College Entrance Examination Board Advanced Placement Pro- 
gram is an outgrowth of the 1952-55 School and College Study of Admis- 
sion with Advanced Standing, financed by the Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education. Both the original program and the present one exhibit 
the following features: 

1. The establishment in some secondary schools of college level courses 
in one or more of the following subjects: English, foreign language, 
history, chemistry, physics, biology, and mathematics. Officially the secon- 
dary schools have complete freedom in the determination of what the 
courses will be like, but considerable guidance is offered by the College 
Board. Performance in the courses is assessed by special examinations. 

2. The appointment by the CEEB of a Commission on Advanced 
Placement and a Committee for each subject for which an examination 
will be given. Each subject matter committee consists of four college 
faculty members, one teacher from a public school, and one teacher from 
an independent school, and its functions include constructing examina- 
tions, preparing the course descriptions, and assisting the schools in 
developing courses. 

3. The examinations are administered by Educational Testing Service 
and graded under its supervision by school and college faculty members. 
Grades are: 

5—high honors 
4—honors 
3—creditable 
2—pass 
1—failure 

4. In the middle of the summer, the college which a student is to en- 
ter the following fall receives a report of his exam scores, the examina- 
tion papers themselves, and a description of the course by its teacher or 
other school official. The college may then make its own decision about 
what to do in each case. Later the papers are returned to ETS, which in 
turn forwards them to the student's secondary school, together with in- 
formation on what the college decision was. 


II. Specific Procedures Recommended for Adoption on a Trail Basis 
a. Credit 

1. Basis for granting (1) Exam scores of 3, 4, 5—Normally credit will 
be granted up to a maximum of sixteen hours, no more than eight hours 
of which may be in any one examination area. Beyond these limits credit 
may be granted by the Administrative Board. 

(2) Exam scores of 2—Each case will be evaluated by the college de- 
partment concerned, which will determine the kind and amount of credit, 
if any. 
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2. Kinds: 

(1) Course—When the correspondence between the Advanced Place- 
ment Program course syllabus and our course warrants it, each depart- 
ment should furnish the Admissions Office with course equivalences 
originally. Thereafter, until further notice, the Admissions Office will 
grant credit on this basis and issue the usual certificate of advanced 
standing. 

(2) Departmental—Only when the course syllabus does not correspond 
closely enough to any of our courses. When departmental credit only is 
to be granted, the department will so advise the Admissions Office, which 
will as before issue a certificate of advanced standing. In addition, the 
department will inform the Freshman-Sophomore Counselors Office of its 
wishes regarding placement. 

b. Placement 

1. Basis for granting depends on correspondence of Advanced Place- 
ment Program course syllabus with our course and performance level of 
student. 

2. When credit has been granted, placement can be made on the basis 
of the certificate of advanced standing or the information furnished by 
the department. If credit has not been granted, placement procedures 
established by the department and administered by it or by the Faculty 
Counselor shall govern. In general, students should not be allowed to 
take, for credit, courses corresponding to the ones they took in the 
Advanced Placement Program. 

$8. Students who enroll in Advanced Placement Program courses in 
secondary school and who either do not take the exam or score | on it 
will be placed by faculty representatives of the departments concerned. 
c. When specific course credit has been granted, it may be used in the 
satisfaction of distribution requirements where applicable; the use of 
departmental credit for this purpose will be at the discretion of the 
Administrative Board. 








Preparing Junior High School Teachers 


OSCAR W. WIEGAND 


A 1954 report on the professional preparation of junior high-school 
teachers! concludes: It is unfortunate that most teacher education institu- 
tions do not have an organized program for the preparation of junior 
high-school teachers. Until such time as they do, teachers in training will 
have to work through the existing curriculums to get the preparation 
needed, and administrators will have to make an especially careful study 
of college transcripts when choosing persons who are to teach in this 
“most dy, amic school.”* What one group of educators and school ad- 
ministrators has done to meet this situation may be helpful. 

The New Haven Area Superintendents Group and the New Haven 
State Teachers College administrators and faculty had been studying the 
problem of the junior high schools in the area. In January 1956, Dr. John 
H. Thorp, President of the Group and Superintendent of Schools in 
Cheshire, appointed a special committee with R. Vernon Hays, Superin- 
tendent of Schools in East Haven as chairman, to survey the demand for 
junior high-school education and the need for teachers. Members of the 
committee in addition to Dr. Thorp included William H. Curtis, Super- 
intendent of Schools in Wallingford; Melvin E. Wagner, Superintendent 
of Schools in West Haven; David Wyllie, Superintendent of Schools in 
Hamden; and Dr. Hilton C. Buley, President of the New Haven State 
Teachers College. The committee submitted its report to the Group at a 
regular meeting on April 16,1956. Its findings and the Group recom- 
mendations follow: 

General Data 

Approximate public school pupil enrollment in Group area was 75,000 
as of September 1957. 

Number of junior high schools now in operation was 10, with a total 
enrollment of 7,936 pupils. 

Number of junior high schools in 1962 will be 27, with a total enroll- 
ment of 22,322. 

Number of seventh-, eighth-, and ninth-grade pupils enrolled in all 
types of public schools in 1962 will be 26,865, including 4,543 pupils that 
may still be enrolled under the 8-4 plan. 

‘Frasier, James E. “The Professional Preparation of Junior High-Sclwol Teachers,” School 
Review, LXII (December 1954), pp. 542-545. 


*Koos, Leonard V. “Junior High-School Reorganization After a Haif-Century,” School Review, 
LXI (October, N ber, and December 1953), pp. 393-99, 479-87. 


Oscar W. Wiegand is Associate Professor of Education and Coordinator of Junior 
High School Program, New Haven State Teachers College, New Haven, Connecticut. 
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Number of teachers needed that should have specialized or specific 
training and study by 1962: 1,000. 

A breakdown of research findings reveals the following number of 
teachers will be needed in the New Haven area for schools designated as 
junior high schools: 

1956-1957 400 1959-1960 675 

1957-1958 500 1960-1961 770 

1958-1959 625 1961-1962 900 
1962-1963 1,000 (in 27 junior high schools) 

The committee recognizes that all of these teachers are going to be 
needed no matter what the organization plan is, whether it be the 8-4, 
the 6-6, or the 6-3-3. 


The Group Recommended 

1. That the Commissioner of Education be contacted to see if the 
Committee might meet with him before the final meeting of the 
Connecticut Association of Public School Superintendents in order that 
a report could be made to the State Association that school year. 

2. That, as the result of data submitted, a serious problem did exist. 
This problem eventually developed into a series of related problems, all 
of which could be partially alleviated on an immediate basis and per- 
manently alleviated with careful long-range planning. 

8. That, the real problems were (a) specifically preparing teachers 


for the junior high school as such, and (b) determining the extent of 
participation in the program by the state teachers colleges. 


A meeting of the committee and the president and vice-president 
of the Connecticut Association of Public School Superintendents was held 
with the Commissioner and Assistant Commissioner of Education. It was 
noted that since the Connecticut State Board of Education for years has 
provided a program for junior high-school teacher preparation in certain 
areas at the state teachers colleges, it would seem entirely appropriate 
that a program be developed more extensively among the teachers col- 
leges, including New Haven, for the preparation of badly needed junior 
high-school teachers. The State Board of Education, by its action of May 
18, 1956, empowered New Haven State Teachers College to extend its 
certification to include grade nine and to offer a program preparing 
teachers for junior high-school certification. 

On May 21, 1956, a committee made up of superintendents and junior 
high-school principals of the New Haven area and faculty members of 
the New Haven State Teachers College met to plan an appropriate pro- 
fessional program for the preparation of junior high-school teachers. 
The curriculum prepared by the committee and approved by the New 
Haven Teachers College faculty on June 6, 1956, included a professional 
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program and major and minor subject requirements for certification. 

The professional courses during the junior year include arts and crafts 

in the junior high school, curriculum materials, educational psychology 

with tests and meaurements, music theory in the junior high school, and 

student teaching. During the senior year, such professional courses as the 

organization and function of the junior high school, guidance by the 

junior high-school teacher, adolescent psychology, history and philosophy 

of education, reading development in the junior high school, English in 

the junior school, mathematics in the junior high school, science in the 

junior high school, social science in the junior high school, and two 

student teaching experiences in off-campus public junior high schools are 

provided. The 1957 graduates of the program must offer a major of 

fifteen credit hours and a minor of fifteen credit hours to meet certifica- 

tion requirements. In 1958 and thereafter, the graduates must complete 

a major of twenty-four credit hours and a minor of eighteen credit hours. 
A further study of Frazier’s report reveals the qualifications demanded 

of teachers in the junior high school. Thirty-nine qualifications were 

considered of primary importance in the education of a junior high- 

school teacher.* A questionnaire presenting these qualifications was sent 

to 100 superintendents and 200 principals of junior high schools through- 

out the United States. Their replies indicated a list of twenty qualifica- 

tions which may be the minimum requirements for teaching in a junior 

high school. The list follows, in descending order of the total weighted 

value of each qualification: 

Four years or more of college education 

A course in the psychology of adolescence 

A course in child growth and development 

A thorough foundation in English 

Direct experiences with adolescent children 

At least eighteen semester hours of education (approximately) 

Student teaching on the junior high-school level 

An especially large fund of general knowledge 

A course in educational guidance 

A course on junior high-school problems, such as administration 

and curriculum 

11. A course on the curriculum of the junior high school 

12. A course in elementary education 

13. A thorough foundation in social studies 

14. A course in psychology of learning 

15. A course in secondary education 

16. A course in general educational psychology 


PP SKt FFP S fe = 


®Seventeen writings of acknowledged leaders in the field of junior high-school education were — 
analyzed to determine the qualifications. 
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17. Broad preparation in several fields in lieu of a major-minor 
sequence 

18. A course in general sociology 

19. A course in extracurricular activities 

20. A course in making provision for individual differences 


This does not include all the experiences that a training program for 
junior high-school teachers should provide. Nevertheless, the teachers 
who have experienced the above program should be better able to teach 
early adolescents than those who have not had such preparation. New 
Haven State Teachers College is well situated to provide unusual re- 
sources for the preparation of junior high-school teachers both in terms 
of its present broad offering of electives in the liberal arts field as well as 
by the excellent educational and community resources available in New 
Haven. 





MORE CLASSROOMS NEEDED 

Despite prospects for the biggest school construction year since the 
war, only a 4,000 dent in the nation’s cumulated shortage of 159,000 class- 
rooms can be expected next year, Architectural Forum magazine reports. Of 
the 69,000 classrooms scheduled to be built in this school year, 45,000 alone 
will be required to meet this year’s enrollment increases, while 20,000 more 
will replace school rooms now either obsolete or destroyed by fire. The build- 
ing magazine’s entire November 1957 issue is devoted to a roundup of 
problems and progress in United States school design and construction. 

In a lead article, Forum’s editors take sharp issue with the charges of 
widespread extravagance in school construction recently aired by the Reader’s 
Digest (“Do School Pupils Need Costly Palaces?” Reader's Digest for 
September). The Digest’s case for extravagance in school building “proves to 
be a very thin one” says Forum. “Here is what its nine specific examples of 
wasteful or extravagent schools amount to: three are not in accord with 
the facts; one has some truth, but it is exaggerated and then used to fix 
responsibility where it does not belong; two are unidentifiable; of these, one 
would appear to be an example of thrift, the other a freak; and one is true 
as far as it goes, but the omissions could make the difference between seem- 
ingly indefensible folly and reasonable judgement. 

According to Forum, “the Digest article reads fast and plausibly. So 
plausibly, that it is being widely used as gospel truth by worried taxpayers, 
trustful school-board members, self-interested manufacturers, and oppon- 
ents of school bond issues .. . But the Digest’s remedy for the classroom 
shortage is so disconnected from reality, and its discussion of economics is 
so undiscriminating, that the article can only set back attempts to overcome 
the school shortage and to aid communities in getting their money’s worth 
for every school dollar spent.” 














Outstanding Administration Practices 
in the Junior High School 


HANFORD F. RANTS 


Pomc education has long been an issue as controversial as an 
umpire’s decision in baseball. Laymen, re-enforced by the scantiest years 
of school attendance, readily offer their “expert” opinions to inform those 
trained in education how the job should be done. Educators should, 
perhaps, not be hypercritical of this approach, inasmuch as they them- 
selves have sinned also. Whereas the laymen have been guilty of sins of 
commission—speaking without sufficient knowledge—the educators have 
erred on the side of withholding knowledge, keeping to themselves the 
knowledge of practices that would truly enhance public education. 
Because of the nature of education, there has existed a competition of 
sorts rather than a spirit of cooperation among educators themselves. As 
educators have—by education, experience, and native talent—learned the 
art of administering a good school, they have more frequently than not 
used their gifts for their own advancement, which in itself is not despic- 
able save for their failure to share their knowledge with other educators. 
It has been as if the successful educator owed himself only to his im- 
mediate audience and felt no compulsion to share with an audience wider 
than his own school. Or, if the educators were willing to make their 
beliefs public, they have done so too readily through the press, expound- 
ing views through this medium without regard for fellow educators hold- 
ing dissenting views and without thought of having furnished the public 
a bone to pounce upon—without thought of having caused a house to be 
divided against itself. 

An organization of both prominence and stature that holds to the 
philosophy of education—sharing among educators—is the group known 
as CASSA—the California Association of Secondary-School Administrators. 
The senior high-school administrators are organized into twenty-five state- 
wide districts; the junior high-school administrators are divided into a 
northern and a southern half, each represented by a large committee. 
Each senior high-school district and junior high-school committee meets 
monthly, bringing together all people interested in building better edu- 
cational programs. Attendance at these meetings is open to all adminis- 
trators without restriction as to actual committee membership. Such an 
organization naturally molds friendship and a cooperative attitude, which 


Hanford F. Rants is Principal of West Junior High School, 11985 Old River Road, 
Downey, California. 
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can be matched in few professional organizations. The monthly meetings 
are highlighted by problem-solving sessions and exchange of ideas. Re- 
search and planning continue through the year with reports and materials 
being prepared for an annual four-day convention during the spring 
vacation of each school year. 

Through personal experience in state-wide research and in group 
chairmanship, the tremendous value of exchange of ideas and cooperation 
became very apparent to me and automatically suggested itself as a 
national as well as a state means of improving public education. The 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals is surely capable of 
the same type of work if supported by professional principals who 
genuinely wish help and are likewise willing to share ideas. 

This faith in friendship and cooperation has led me to intiate several 
local and state surveys and to make the results available to all interested 
administrators. The surveys have borne one purpose—to gather and to 
share outstanding, practical, and successful practices that the admins- 
tering of education might reach its maximum possibilities. 

State-wide surveys of this nature in California have generally had a 
return of sixty-five to seventy per cent in my experience. With this op- 
timistic view, I set about a nation-wide survey of problems and outstand- 
ing administrative practices at the junior high-school level. Plans for 
contacts included every corner of every state, Alaska, and Hawaii. These 
plans also comprehended all sizes of schools and all types of pupils at 
the seventh-, eighth-, and ninth-grade levels. Without names or mailing 
lists, cities were selected on the basis of population and geographic loca- 
tion. Most heavily populated states were limited to twenty-seven contacts; 
more sparsely populated, even fewer, so that the cost of the survey would 
not be prohibitive. One thousand fifty-six school superintendents were 
sent a brief letter of explanation and an offer of the compiled results 
along with the questionnaire itself, which was to be passed on to a junior 
high-school principal for completion and returning. The filling in of the 
questionnaire required from fifteen to twenty minutes. This offer of 
gaining and sharing ideas brought in only five hundred and nine replies 
—less than fifty per cent. One superintendent took more time than the 
questionnaire would have demanded to express his displeasure with sur- 
veys in general and to remark that his school has already participated in 
too many questionnaires. It seems to me that there is of necessity value 
in an exchange of ideas. Unless educators do find some medium of shar- 
ing and of offering to their students the best thoughts and practices, 
schools will continue to remain in competition with each other. 

Of the five hundred and nine schools reporting, few had any particular 
practice to report on, but they evidenced an interest in such cooperation 
and a willingness to participate in an educational effort. For tabulating 
and indexing, the ideas were placed under ten major headings: 
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National Practices in Public Relations Area 

National Practices in Curriculum Area 

National Practices in Attendance Area 

National Practices in Faculty Area 

National Practices in Core Scheduling 

National Practices in Counseling 

National Practices in Student Activities 

National Practices in Faculty-Student Extracurricular 
National Practices in Student Orientation 

10. National Practices in Miscellaneous Areas 


As the returns came in, the booklet became a book, the final result a 
one hundred page book including the double index, by principals’ names 
and by states. Enrollments are listed for the schools, so that comparison 
can be made on that basis. 


The original plan was to have several hundred copies available to the 
principals at the N.A.S.S.P. convention in Washington in February, but 
lack of time and ballooning costs delayed the production until mid-April. 
The cost of producing five hundred copies to meet obligations and to 
furnish a copy to all the state departments of education exceeded $300. 
Though many who have received the book have recommended it highly, 
and though I would like to make copies available to all secondary-school 
principals, the cost is prohibitive.' The low percentage of replies has 
somewhat dampened my spirit in regard to cooperative school adminis- 
trators, but the results and the ideas shared have encouraged me to en- 
vision genuine improvement in education through united administrative 
effort. 


PEN PFSSPHRSr 





‘Copies of this 100 page book (mimeographed), entitled Survey of Problems and Outstanding 
Administrative Practices in Junior High Schools, and in 7th, 8th, and sth grade Levels, will be 
furnished by the author for $1.00. 





SCHOOL DEDICATIONS 


York, Pennsylvania, recently dedicated two school building additions— 
one to the Edgar Faks Smith Junior High School costing three-quarter million 
dollars and the other to the Jackson Elementary School costing one-half million 
dollars. A printed, dedication booklet (16 pages, 8%” by 11”) in addition to 
the Programs of Dedication contained pictures of the additions, floor plans, 
and classrooms; descriptions of the buildings; a list of the Board members 
and the other persons participating in the planning; and a time schedule of 
work progress for each addition, as well as a breakdown of the cost of each. 
Dr, John C. Albohm is Superintendent of Schools, and J. Alvin Hertzog is 
Principal of the Junior High School. 





What Is Needed in Junior High School? 


CLAYTON E. BUELL 


V V HAT experimentation, what research, is needed in the junior high 
school? Because of a feeling that the people who spend their time in 
junior high schools would be the logical people to identify the problems 
that need to be solved in those schools, New York University invited 
fifty-two junior high-school educators to be guests of the University at a 
two-week conference during August to discuss needed research and ex- 
perimentation on the junior high school. The participants came from 
all parts of the United States and from Hawaii. They were principals, 
teachers, and administrators who brought years of experience to the 
discussions that were to follow. 

Several consultants frequently brought before the conference some of 
the latest research and findings regarding these pupils. Presentations of 
physiological, psychological, and sociological data were made by Dean 
George Stoddard of New York University, Professor Stephen B. Withey 
of the University of Michigan, Professor Donald McNassor of the Clare- 
mont Graduate School, Professor John W. M. Rothney of the University 
of Wisconsin, Professor George V. Sheviakov of San Francisco State Col- 
lege, Professor William Van Til of New York University, and Professor 
G. Derwood Baker of New York University who also served as Director 
of the conference. 

The participants were divided into five groups so that five areas might 
be studied intensively. Each group deliberated on the data presented, 
studied them in the light of their experience, and recommended that 
study and experimentation were needed in the following areas. 

Group 1. What is the adolescent like? What is his concept of the 
classroom teacher? What is his concept of himself and how does it change 
in his junior high-school years? The pupil’s point of view is considered 
to be basic to everything we do for him in school. Experimentation 
should be conducted in the use of group techniques, in teacher educa- 
tion, in the field of counseling, in public relations, in curriculum, in 
school activities, and in the area of disciplining. 

Group 2. How shall pupils be classified and grouped in school? Re- 
search should be conducted on the value of the home room in guid- 
ance, considering the various organizations and uses of the home room. 
What factors contribute to the apparent decrease in enthusiasm toward 
learning as pupils progress from seventh grade through the ninth grade? 
When pupils are grouped homogeneously, what are the results obtained 
by using various methods and content on slow and on fast learners? 


Clayton E. Buell is Assistant to the Associate Superintendent, Board of Public 
Education, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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What are the relative merits of homogeneous and heterogeneous 
grouping in junior high schools? 

Group 3. How can we improve the academic performance of under- 
achievers in the junior high school? Basic information might emerge 
from a series of related or joint studies conducted by educators, psychol- 
ogists, and anthropologists to show the effect on the achievement of 
pupils of the attitudes of teachers, administrators, parents, and the peer 


e While basic information is being gathered, experimental studies 
should be conducted to show what is the effect of many techniques on 
the achievement of each type of pupil. These techniques may be such 
things as remedial instruction, individual counseling, motivation of 
various types, extra curricular activities, classroom organization. It was 
felt that although some pupils are affected by each of the techniques, 
other pupils remain untouched by them. This study might show the 
types of techniques that might affect the achievement of the pupils who 
are not responding to the ones in use generally. 

Group 4. What services are needed for the teacher “on the job” and 
in training? What devices will lead to improved programs and in- 
struétional services for adolescents? Research is needed on the special 
characteristics, training, and preparation of junior high-school teachers. 
There should be experimentation with intraschool and interschool 
visitation as procedures for in-service training of teachers. The group 
felt that through experimentation, a more enriched, pupil-centered edu- 
cational program can be evolved through exchange of experiences, 
approaches, and methods. 

Group 5. How shall we evaluate the junior high school? It was pro- 
posed that an approach and framework be developed for the self- 
evaluation of the educational program in grades seven, eight, and nine. 
The evaluation is conceived of as a creative type of activity by the staff 
members in the school. The evaluation must promote growth in the 
staff, the pupils, and the community. It must use a wide and appropriate 
selection of instruments and appraisal techniques. A framework of guid- 
ing questions that a staff might consider in acomplishing the evaluation 
of the school was developed by the group to illustrate what was extended. 
Next Steps 

The research and experimentation needed has been merely outlined 
herein. Much more detail has been developed by the conference on what 
needs to be done in each of the problems. However, before action can 
be taken on any, four things are necessary: (1) the problem and the 
techniques for solving it must be further refined, (2) money to conduct 
the research must be available (presumably from a grant from a founda- 
tion), (3) a research team must be formed to conduct the study in co- 
operation with the schools, and (4) schools that wish to become a part 
of the study must be selected. 





Do We Teach Reading in the 
Core Curriculum? 


MARIE KERR 


Many critics of the core curriculum claim that in such a program 
the basic skills have long since been forgotten. There is in some quarters 
much “weeping, wailing, and gnashing of teeth” that reading isn’t being 
taught. 

“Stuff and nonsense” many a teacher would like to weply. However, 
it is possible the misunderstanding could be clarified, in part, by a defi- 
nition of terms. If our accusers mean that we aren't teaching reading as 
it is taught from a reading text, they are quite right in what they say. 
On the other hand, the core program offers wide, rich, and rewarding 
experiences in functional reading. All reading in the core is done for a 
specific purpose, and, as measured by standardized tests, phenomenal 
growth can and does take place. It is not unusual for a class to show an 
average growth of from one to one and one half grades in a period of six 
months. 

As you probably know, a common core is often made up of science, 
English, and social studies. These subjects are taught in units that are 
planned with the students. A suggested list of units may be used or the 
teacher and students may choose units best fitting their needs. Regard- 
less of how the units are chosen, they should provide wide reading ex- 
periences. Each student in the group should be required to participate 
in a library reading program. The use and degree of correlation can be 
left to each teacher. For example, in a core using such units as “Energy 
for Better Living,” “The Rise of the Industrial World,” and “Finding 
Our Place as a World Power,” correlation isn’t difficult. Since energy is 
the key to the rise of the industrial world and both of these have great 
bearing on the United States becoming a world power, the units can 
easily be organized around a general theme. These units offer excellent 
opportunities for trips, reports, panels, discussions, experiments, and 
countless activities, all of which require the reading skill if they are to be 
carried out successfully. 

Since growth in this field is necessary in working out the units, one of 
the major objectives of the program is to provide experiences that will 
enable each student to grow in reading. The need should be discussed 
with the students. Usually they are enthusiastic to accept this goal as 


Mrs. Marie Kerr is a Teacher of Common Learnings in the West Junior High School 
in Kansas City, Missouri. 
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a class goal. If this happens, “the battle is half won”; for, as you know, 
when a student has a goal, he’s going somewhere. But, as long as he has 
no goal, he is much like the tramp who was walking along the highway 
and was offered a ride by a motorist. The tramp refused the ride and 
added, “I ain't goin’ no where. Just as well be here as ten miles down 
the road.” 


After the students accept the goal, the first thing they will want to 
know is were they are at the starting point. The plan should be made 
to take a standardized reading test the first month of school and to repeat 
the same test using a different form six months later. The scores can be 
used by teacher and students for two purposes: (1) to guide the student 
and teacher in the choice of materials that will be on the students’ level, 
and (2) to keep for comparison with later score that individual growth 
might be determined. 


The grade score can also be written in pencil on the student's library 
card to be used for the “Every Pupil Reading Program.” This program 
will reinforce the reading done in the classroom and will be a big item 
in the student's progress. One hour every two weeks should be spent in 
the public library. During this library period, the students, under the 
guidance of the teacher and librarians should examine and choose books 
to be checked out to them for a two-week period. 


In the student's choice of books, one requirement should be insisted 
upon. The book must be on the reading level of the student checking 
it out. The hour period will enable the students to look over and read 
parts of the books before they are checked out. In most libraries there 
is a limit of six books to each student, but they should be encouraged to 
choose carefuly and take only the number they will read. This is neces- 
sary for two good reasons: 

1. The books not being read are often lost. As a result, a fine is imposed 


and the supply of books is cut off until the fine is paid. 
2. Taking books that aren't used puts them out of circulation. 


The books chosen can be in any field, such as fiction, biography, his- 
tory, or geography. However, it is better to encourage the student to 
read a variety and in fields that fit the units being developed. The read- 
ing should be done at home and the books brought back to be exchanged 
at the end of two weeks. 


Evaluation of the books read may be made in any way the teacher and 
students desire, but one of the most successful ways is the group book 
report. In group reports, students are divided into groups of three or 
four. The chairman may be chosen by the group or appointed by the 
teacher. If groups include more than four, it is usually wise for the 
teacher to choose a strong student as chairman. 
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The several groups meet in circles dispersed about the room and dis- 
cuss aloud the books they have read. At first, they will need some direc- 
tion as to what they can expect each one to know about the book. These 
standards are best if they are set up by the group as a whole. They can 
be varied from time to time, but should be kept simple. 


The teacher passes from group to group, listening a while to one 
group, passing on to help another group that needs it, and offering ad- 
vice when it is sought. At the end of a definite period, usually fifteen to 
twenty minutes, time is called and the groups dissolve. Each chairman 
gives the teacher a written report. This report includes the names of all 
members of the group, the book read by each, and the word “satisfactory” 
or “unsatisfactory.” This conclusion must be group consensus. If an 
unsatisfactory report is received, the reason why it is unsatisfactory must 
be given. Then the student with the unsatisfactory report is directed 
personally by the teacher. 


There are several advantages to group book reports. Some of them 
are: 


1. They give the student a group experience. 

2. They eliminate copying from books for reports. 

3. They stimulate others in the group to read the books which they hear 
discussed. 

5. The reporting period is enjoyed by all students. 

4. They save the teacher hours of grading written reports. 

6. They read more because they have developed a cooperative group spirit. 


After a few group reports, the students can discuss at the regular class 
meeting period the number of books that should be read for the year. 
This number will vary with different groups, but, since the books are on 
the reading level of the person reading them, a student with third-grade 
reading ability can read as many books as a student on a higher level. 
Following the discussion, the class, under the guidance of the teacher, 
should decide upon the number of books to be read for the year. Usually 
they agree on one book every two weeks as the minimum. In this way, 
each student will have a report ready for each reporting period. There 
should be no limit to the number of books that can be read beyond the 
minimum. 


The library program should be only a small part of the total reading 
picture, and it requires only one and one half hours of school time every 
two weeks. It supplements the reading that is done every day during the 
regular class period in carrying out the activities of the unit on which 
the class is working. A variety of materials on a wide range of difficulties 
—including textbooks, library books, world books, and free materials 
about the unit—should be used. 
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In building background for the unit and getting necessary informa- 
tion, there is always opportunity for intensive reading, carefully directed 
by the teacher. Here, too, the teacher must give help in effective methods 
of study. That is basic to all reading. After several days of such intensive 
reading, it is helpful to break the routine by having the group read 
stories that add richness to the unit—just for fun. 

Several days, or even a week, might profitably be used by groups to 
read a wide variety of materials on a subject related to the unit in order 
to prepare a report or a panel for class presentation. Reading to pre- 
pare for a trip is quite challenging and can include many types. Often 
during the study of the unit “Energy for Better Living,” the class can 
take a trip to the electric light and power company. There is much read- 
ing in seeking information from various sources as to how electricity has 
changed our way of living. 

“Skim” reading is often done as a part of class work. It is especially 
helpful in reviews in finding the answers to questions on which there is 
no consensus among class members. Ability to listen seems to be an im- 
portant part of reading growth. Therefore, there should be opportuni- 
ties for practice in listening. Reports and panels offer enjoyable listening 
experiences. 

It is important that each student have a need for all types of reading. 
Therefore, the big job of the teacher is to provide an environment that 
will not only create the need, but will also challenge each student to 


obtain enough practice that maximum growth may be attained. At the 
same time that the student is developing this ability, he must have prac- 
tice in discriminating as to the most effective type of reading to use in 
preforming the task at hand. 

And so you see, dear critics, reading is being taught in the core 
curriculum and right well, too! 





HOME ECONOMICS DEPARTMENT OFFICERS MEET 


Officers of the Department of Home Economics held their first meeting of 
the year in October at NEA headquarters in Washington, D. C., and laid 
plans for more frequent conferences for the whole department, plus a series 
of regional meetings. Three of these will be in connection with the AASA’s 
in St. Louis, Cleveland, and San Francisco. Newest item under the depart- 
ment’s expanded publications program is Communications for Better Home 
Economics Teaching, a 12-page, two-color booklet released last November. It 
can be ordered from NEA Publication-Sales, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C., for 50 cents a copy, with discounts for quantity orders. 





The Talented Youth Project: 
A Report on Research Under Way 


A. HARRY PASSOW 


‘ion Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute of School Experimentation, an in- 
tegral part of Teachers College, was established to further American 
education by improving school programs through research and experimen- 
tation. Since 1943, the Institute has conducted co-operative research with 
dozens of different public school systems throughout the nation. This 
research has focused on crucial problems in the areas of curriculum, in- 
struction, guidance, and in-service education.1 The Talented Youth 
Project was initiated four years ago by the Institute on recognition of the 
need for helping schools improve their educational provisions for students 
with outstanding abilities. 

The three purposes of the Talented Youth Project are: to initiate and 
conduct studies of the nature of talent and its réle in modern American 
life, to experiment with program modifications by which schools can im- 
prove their programs for the talented, and to summarize and interpret 
past and current research for schools. The Project staff carries out these 
programs within the framework of the Institute. 

In 1953, the Project staff began exploring the problems which confront 
public schools in educating their talented students. Staff members stud- 
ied reports on the nation’s needs and resources of specialized talents, 
surveyed existing school programs, and teaching practices, and analyzed 
the available research and literature? Two basic assumptions have 
guided the development of the Project. First, accepting the public 
school’s commitment to provide appropriate educational experiences for 
all children and youth according to the full measure of their individual 
differences, the staff has approached the education of the talented as an 
integral part of total curriculum planning. Second, recognizing research 
as a basis for improving school practice, the staff has focused its efforts on 
initiating experimentation in co-operating field laboratories and 
stimulating studies in other interested school systems. 

1For more information about the Horace Mann-Lincoin Institute, write for a free bulletin 
describing its work and available publications. 


*For an earlier report, see A. Harry Passow, “Planning for Talented Youth: a Research 
Project,” Educational Leadership, XIII (January, 1956), pp. 249-54. 


A. Harry Passow is Research Associate in the Citizenship Educational Project, Horace 
Mann-Lincoln Institute of School Experimentation, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City. This article is reprinted from Educational Research 
Bulletin, Vol. XXXVI, No. 6, September 11, 1957, pp. 199-206 f., and published by 
permission of the Editor, Dr. R. H. Eckelberry. 
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Because there is no single, uniform definition of talent or giftedness 
the Project staff uses an operational definition: talent is the capacity for 
superior achievement in certain areas of endeavor which have con- 
sistly advanced civilization. This rather broad definition has certain ad- 
vantages. It has yielded flexible criteria for determining who is talented 
in various school systems, in terms of the specific purposes for which such 
identification is to be made, and is in accord with the purpose of the 
American public school—to cultivate a variety of individual abilities. 

There are many problems related to identifying and nurturing stu- 
dents’ talents which differ in kind and degree. Aware of the multiple 
dimensions of the problem, the Project Staff has limited its research at 
this time to what it hopes are significant studies, manageable in terms of 
personnel and resources. Major staff efforts are devoted at present to the 
following nine studies. 

The first group, Studies of Administrative Modifications, includes 
three projects. In the first, the effects of ability grouping on both gifted 
and non-gitfed elementary-school pupils are being studied by the staff 
in co-operation with the New York City (New York) and Norfolk 
County (Virginia) public schools. The purpose of both of these studies 
is to explore the differences in academic achievement, social and personal 
relations, interests, and attitudes toward self and school among childern 
who are in classes with or without their gifted peers. Both of these 
studies, begun in September 1956, will be carried on for two years. 

In New York City, the subjects include approximately thirty-five hun- 
dred fifth-grade pupils in some ninety classes organized according to 
twenty ability-grouping patterns. These classes will remain intact for 
their two years of fifth and sixth grades. For the purposes of this study, 
intelligence scores are used as the basis for grouping. Students are di- 
vided as slow (1.Q.’s of 75-89), average (1.Q.’s of 90-109), bright (1.Q.'s 
of 110-119), very bright (1.Q.’s of 120-129) , and gitfed (1.Q.’s of 130 and 
above). The twenty grouping patterns include various combinations 
of students from these five ability levels. All thirty-five hundred have 
been tested or measured on academic achievement, interests, work-study 
skills, self-appraisal, attitudes toward school, social status, leadership, 
creative writing, and attitudes toward more (or less) endowed peers. 
Instruments and techniques will be readministered at the end of their 
sixth grade. 

In Norfolk County, where the student population is far smaller than 
in New York City, about three hunderd fifth-graders in five elementary 
schools are presently organized in wide-range sections which are to be 
regrouped for the sixth grade. In one of the elementary schools, thirty 
children have been identified as “gifted” (here the 1.Q. scores are 120 or 
above) and are distributed in six sections as follows: two sections have 
three gifted students each, two have six each, one has twelve, and one has 
none. In a second school, fifth-grade pupils identified as gifted will be 
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paired on intelligence- and reading-test scores. In September 1957, one 
from each pair will be placed in classes in which a special program in 
language arts will be planned and carried out. For one or more periods 
daily, these students will constitute a special group within their regular 
class and, in addition, will meet together once a week for a special pro- 
gram. The other child from each pair will be in classes in which no ap- 
parent attempt to enrich the program is made, except in the normal 
classroom activities. In each of the remaining three schools, the gifted 
students are presently all together in one of the fifth-grade sections in 
their school. In September 1957, these gifted students from the three 
schools will be assigned to a single section at the largest school for their 
sixth-grade experience. Data-gathering will proceed the same way in 
Norfolk County as in New York City. 

In the second project, the effects of acceleration and partial ability 
grouping in the elementary school are being studied in co-operation with 
two Dade County (Florida) public schools—Sylvania Heights and Cen- 
tral Beach elementary schools. The purpose of one of these projects is 
to examine the effects of accelerating a group of gifted children one year. 
Thirty third-grade students were selected on the basis of intelligence, 
maturity, academic achievement, and adjustment. They were constituted 
as a single fourth-grade group. At the beginning of the following year, 
these students were placed in several sixth-grade sections. The purpose 
of the other study is to assess the academic and social development of 
sixteen gifted fifth- and sixth-grade pupils grouped together for half of 
each day in a special resource class. Here, giftedness was set at an 1.Q. 
of 130 or above. The development of these resource-class students is 
being measured against that of pupils in a neighboring school with whom 
they are matched in ability, but for whom no special provisions are 
made. A preliminary report on these two studies, begun in 1955, has been 
prepared.* 

In the third project the effects of English honors classes on the achieve- 
ment of gifted and non gifted students are being studied in co-operation 
with the Evanston (Illinois) Township High School. This study has a 
twofold purpose: to study the effects on the gifted of membership in an 
honors class and to examine the effects on other students in classes with 
or without gifted peers. The subjects are in five different kinds of Eng- 
lish sections. One section consists of approximately thirty tenth-grade 
English honors students with 1.Q.’s of 125 or above, who were in the 
upper quintile on English-mastery and reading-test scores, and were in 
the upper quintile on ninth-year English marks. A second section is 
composed of ten honors students who meet the same criteria as those in 
the first section, plus twenty other students of mixed ability. Special pro- 
visions are being made for the honors students in this section. A third 


"Dade County Public Schools. Teaching the Talented. Miami, Flordia: Dade County Public 
Schools, 1956. 47 pp. Processed. 
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class resembles the second in make-up, but no special provisions are being 
offered for the ten honors students. The fourth and fifth classes have no 
honors students at all. One of these has all average students; the other, 
average and low-ability students. All students will be evaluated on such 
factors as skill mastery, creative expression, literary interests and under- 
standing, ability to write clear and effective prose, reading interests, and 
attitudes toward English. 

The second group, Studies of Achievement and Under-achievement, 
includes three projects. In the fourth project, the attitudes toward self 
and toward school of intellectually gifted achievers and under-achievers 
and of over-achievers of average ability are being studied with Evanston 
(IMinois) Township High School. This study explores some of the per- 
sonality and attitudinal factors related to achievement. Five samples of 
fifty students each have been selected for study: fifty high-ability stu- 
dents (1.Q.'s of 125 or above) whose school marks are in the upper quin- 
tile of the school population; fifty high-ability students (individually 
matched on 1.Q. with the first group) whose marks are below the school 
average; fifty average-ability students (1.Q.'s at or below the school mean 
of 115) individually matched on marks with the first group; fifty students 
randomly selected from the total population representing all four years 
of the high school; and fifty slow learners (I.Q.’s at or below 90). The 
last group is an addition to the major study for comparative purposes. 

Individual interviews with high- and under-achievers were conducted 
and two instruments were developed from the content analyses of the 
responses. The instruments were inventories entitled Attitudes toward 
Self and Attitudes toward School. Both of these instruments were ad- 
ministered to the total school population of about twenty-seven hundred 
students and samples drawn for comparison. The results of this study 
are now available. 

In the fifth project, under-achievement among high-ability entering 
tenth-grade pupils is being studied in co-operation with the DeWitt Clin- 
ton High School (the Bronx, New York). The two purposes of the 
study are: to evaluate the effectiveness of a special class in raising the 
achievement level and personal development of tenth-grade pupils whose 
previous attainment fell far below the potential indicated by their in- 
telligence-test scores; and to develop case-study techniques for assessing 
the factors associated with under-achievement, such as self-concept, fam- 
ily relationships, and academic and vocational aspirations. 

There are three groups of thirty-five students each. The “study” group 
consists of thitry-five tenth-grade pupils (1.Q.’s of 125 or above) whose 
junior high-school marks fell at or below average. They are together for 
home-room and social-studies periods with a specially selected teacher. 
The “control” group consists of thirty-five students matched with the 


‘Samples of these instruments are available for experimental use and may be obtained 
from the Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute. 
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first group, but randomly distributed among the various home rooms and 
classes in the usual way. Teachers have not been made especially aware 
of the students’ membership in the control group. For comparative pur- 
poses, thirty-five students, matched on intelligence quotients but in the 
upper quintile in junior-high marks, are being studied also. All of the 
105 students were assessed on achievement, self-concepts, attitudes toward 
junior high school and toward school generally, aspirations for college 
or vocational plans, interests, and leadership status. Sociometric ratings 
were obtained while they were still in junior high-school classes. They 
were reassessed at the end of the 1956-57 school year. 

In the sixth project, with North High School in Denver (Colorado) , 
the staff is examining the effects of a special guidance program on the 
development of gifted high-school youths. Three groups are included in 
this study. The experimental group consists of thirty-five tenth-grade 
pupils (1.Q.’s of 125 or more) whose home-room teacher plans her group 
guidance and individual counseling to fit the needs of these particular 
high-ability students. The controls are students of matched ability, but 
randomly distributed throughout the other tenth-grade home rooms. 
These students have the guidance and counseling normally provided for 
other tenth-grade pupils with whatever individual help can be given. 
A third section of thirty-five eleventh-grade pupils, matched on ability 
with the two tenth-grade groups, who had no special guidance provisions 
the preceding year, will also be studied. 

All teachers have been fully briefed on the students involved. The 
groups have the same amount of time for home-room periods and will 
lave access to essentially the same resources. No differentiation will be 
made in assignment to classes. The home-room teacher of the experi- 
mental group has become acquainted with the literature on the special 
guidance and counseling needs of the gifted. She is keeping careful 
anecdotal records on pupils’ guidance needs. The three groups will be 
assessed on academic achievement, personal and social developments, 
attitudes toward and understanding of peers, vocational plans, interests, 
and achievement motivation. Reassessment will take place at the end 
of the 1958-59 school year. 

In the third classification, Study of Gifted in Small High Schools, only 
one study has been set up. In this, the seventh study, in co-operation 
with the Board of Co-operative Educational Services of Lewis County 
(Lyons Falls, New York), the Project staff is studying the effects of a 
weekly seminar for selected gifted students from six small high schools. 
Lewis County is a sparsely populated upstate New York area. Approxi- 
mately twenty-five twelfth-grade pupils from six small high schools, 
which use the services of the Board, were brought together for an after- 
noon seminar once a week during the 1955-56 school year. After evaluat- 
ing this activity, the Project staff continued the seminar for the 1956-57 
year. About twenty-five eleventh- and twelfth-grade pupils, selected by 
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the faculties of their schools as academically outstanding, come to the 
seminar at Lyons Falls High School for a three-hour session weekly. 

The seminar staff is under the direction of the Board’s Director of 
Guidance, and consists of from two to four teachers interested in the 
study. With the students, the staff plans experiences designed to supple- 
ment those they have in their regular classes; for example, the group is 
examining various aspects of communication. The effects of these ex- 
periences on their academic, aesthetic, and personal development are 
being evaluated. 

The fourth major class, Study of Peer Attitudes toward Academically 
Gifted Students, at persent comprises one project, the eighth. A study of 
peer attitudes toward high-school students was initiated February 1957. 
The aims and scope of this study are: to ascertain the extent to which 
negative or positive traits are assigned to academically superior students 
by their peers and to discover whether certain school achievement and 
cultural factors are associated with acceptance or rejection of such stu- 
dents by their associates. 

A questionnaire was sent to some 250 high-school students in three 
different kinds of high schools, asking them to list whatever adjectives or 
descriptive phrases they could ascribe to a “typical brilliant student” and 
“typical outstanding athlete.” They were grouped in clusters of similar 
characteristics and representative traits selected from each cluster. A 
list of fifty-four adjectives and phrases was gathered, using the original 
language of the respondents in so far as possible. From this list, students 
are to select the traits they think best fit hypothetical high-school students 
described in eigth stimulus paragraphs. A sampling of approximately 
five hundred students will be selected from the total responses on the 
basis of intelligence, socioeconomic status, academic achievement, and 
sex. 

Development of a Guide for Self-Evaluation of High-School Programs, 
the fifth classification, has but one project, the ninth. The staff is de- 
veloping and testing an instrument which secondary schools can use to 
appraise their educational programs for the talented. Descriptions of 
program adaptations and provisions, either practiced or advocated, were 
extracted from the literature. These were sorted and arranged according 
to their functional relationships. A preliminary instrument was tested in 
several summer-session college classes, which represent a cross section of 
educational practitioners. The standards used in the test were clarity, 
arrangement of items, time needed for completion, and apparent usabil- 
ity in school situations. As a result of the analysis of the preliminary 
draft, major revisions were made in the instrument now being tested. 

The instrument is now being used in several hundred secondary 
schools of varying size, location, and nature of community. The returns 
will be analyzed to determine how important the school officers consider 
the items and how they perceive the distribution of responsibilities for 
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planning and executing each of the provisions. On the basis of the an- 
alysis, a final instrument will be prepared and made available for use by 
secondary schools.® 

In addition to the major work already described, the staff is engaged 
in other activities. An exhaustive search of the literature has produced 
an extensive file of annotations which are arranged in more than forty 
categories to facilitate use. The Project staff has welcomed information 
from schools engaged in exploring problems connected with the educa- 
tion of the talented and experimenting with program modifications. 
Such reports and descriptions have enabled the staff to keep abreast of 
major developments in this area and to share its information with others. 


Several pamphlets are in preparation, some of which have been pub- 
lished. The first Project publication consisted of a summary of available 
research and of the basic issues and problems in planning for talented 
students. The pamphlet was designed to serve as a guide for faculty 
groups trying to gauge the practical problems. A bibliography of 165 
selected items directed attention to further reading. 

The Project staff is also attempting to develop other research designs, 
particularly for study of the non-academic talents. As is obvious from 
the descriptions of the studies under way, current research deals pri- 
marily with the intellectually gifted student. In co-operation with the 
Department of Teaching of Fine Arts at Teachers College, an invita- 
tional conference of art educators was held to explore the nature and 
development of art talent. However, no research designs have yet 
emerged on such areas of concern as fine arts, music, mechanics, executive 
leadership, and human relations. The Project staff is aware of the need 
for research and experimentation in these areas and hopes to launch 
some promising studies soon. In addition, the staff is continuing to ex- 
plore the nature of enrichment of instruction and hopes to develop 
research-based guides for teachers and curriculum planners." 


Individuals and schools are invited to communicate with the Project 
Director for further information about research planned or under way 
and for exchanging information and research findings. The activities 
of the Talented Youth Project are aimed at strengthening the research 
in schools as they strive to improve the procedures and programs for the 
identification, instruction, and guidance of talented students. 


*Samples of this instrument are available for experimental use and may be secured from the 
Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute. 

*Passow, A. H.; Goldberg, M. L.; Tannenbaum, A.; and French, W. Planning for Talented 
Youth: Considerations for Public Schools. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
1955. 84 pp. 

*'The Project staff includes two full-time research associates (Jane Beasley and Miriam L. 
Goldberg), three part-time research assistants (Deton J. Brooks, Jr., Lois Appel, and Abraham 
Tannenbaum), a secretary (Beth Drake), and the author as Project Director. 





Science Education Re-Examined 
PAUL E. JOHNSON 


A COMPLETE reexamination of the instructional programs in 
mathematics and the natural sciences is under way in the Indianapolis 
Public Schools. The appraisal started with the development of new 
teachers’ guides in science for the elementary grades. Based on the 
guides, a critical evaluation of existing instructional procedures is pro- 
ceeding in the elementary and junior high schools. Teaching staffs of 
the eight senior high schools are on the move in making similar 
appraisals. 

Several years ago, school people in Indianapolis recognized that the 
rapid acceleration and expansion of scientific research and its techno- 
logical applications were doing more than any other influence to change 
every aspect of modern living. Drawing on the personnel resources of 
the entire school, new teachers’ guides in science were developed during 
1952-1954 for the primary, intermediate, and junior high-school levels. 
Emphasis in these guides was broadened to include far more than the 
traditional nature study. Information and principles from the fields of 
physics, chemistry, biology, astronomy, and geology were incorporated 
in a balanced program. Concepts te be developed were broadened and 
deepened at successive age levels in pace with the maturing interests and 
capacities of the pupils. Emphasis was placed on laboratory demonstra- 
tion and observation. Films and filmstrips were recommended for use as 
next in importance to laboratory demonstrations in providing firsthand 
experiences. The importace of such experiences in vitalizing reading and 
discussion was recognized. 

In view of the need for additional competencies among teachers in the 
elementary and junior high schools, an intensive in-service education 
program was carried on during the 1956-1957 school year and is being 
continued at present. A consultant in science and mathematics was ap- 
pointed by the general superintendent to spearhead the program. Exten- 
sive additions of equipment in elementary and junior high schools were 
made possible by the Board of School Commissioners. 

With efforts at the elementary and junior high-school levels swinging 
into high gear, high-school principals discussed the present program in 
science at the secondary level. Several of their regular monthly meetings 
with the general superintendent and his staff were devoted to a discus- 


Paul E. Johnson is Assistant Superintendent, Division of Curriculum and Supervision, 
Public Schools, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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In-service education is part of the program of up-grading teacher competence in 
science instruction in the high school. 


sion of current thinking regarding science education. These were stim- 
ulated by drawing on science teachers and department heads as 
consultants. A number of these people had attended science institutes 
at a number of universities during the preceding summer while others 
were working at science-related jobs in local industry. 

On examination, the attainments of university science students from 
Indianapolis public high schools and the number of former students 
serving as professional scientists in local industries testified to the high 
quality of instructional foundations laid at the secondary level. However, 
an examination of numbers enrolled in high-school science and mathe- 
matics courses and the number of graduates with science majors and 
minors left much to be desired. With no high-school science course of- 
fered at the ninth-grade level, and with college entrance preparation the 
major emphasis in most high schools of the city, science education beyond 
the eight grade was limited to one year in biology for a large majority of 
pupils. 

The restriction from taking science at the ninth-grade level when in- 
terest in natural phenomena normally runs high was removed last Sep- 
tember. A newly developed course in physical science for ninth-grade 
pupils is on the drafting board. Science education as an important as- 
pect of the general education of all pupils will be given greater recogni- 
tion in the years ahead. All of these changes stem from the recommen- 
dations of Dr. H. L. Shibler, General Superintendent of Education, made 
to the Board of School Commissioners and adopted on February 26, 
1957. The text of the Board resolution follows: 
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Wuereas, a broadened knowledge of scientific theory and practice in the 
use of the scientific method has become a basic need of all people; and 

Wuereas, there is a need for a course in physical science in the ninth grade 
further to stimulate interest in science among pupils at that level and to sustain 
the interest of those who have demonstrated it earlier; 

Now Tuererore, Be It Resotven, that, beginning in September 1957 and 
during the years thereafter, every Indianapolis high school shall offer a science 
course to every 9B pupil who, in the judgement of the principal, has the ability 
and the maturity to profit from the course; and 

Resouvep Furtuer, that no later than September 1958 a new course in physical 
science be developed for all 9B pupils wishing to elect it, within the necessary 
restrictions pertaining to class size; and 

Be Ir Furtuer Resotven, that, for graduation from Indianapolis high schools, 
beginning no later than with the graduating class of 1961, there be required 
a minimum of one year of physical science and one year of biological science, 
one of which must meet the state requirement of one unit in a laboratory science. 

The implementation of this resolution is but one aspect of a full-dress 
review of the instructional programs in science and mathematics educa- 
tion in the Indianapolis Public Schools. The appraisal of existing courses 
will follow. Efforts to assist teachers in up-grading their competencies 
are taking several forms. For example, the Board of School Commis- 
sioners has appropriated $3,600 to enable high-school teachers of science 
and mathematics to attend national or regional professional conferences 
during 1957-1958. The local Industry-Schools Committee on Science and 
Mathematics Education has obtained $10,000 from the Indianapolis 
Foundation to provide grants-in-aid to junior and senior high-school 
mathematics and science teachers to continue their graduate work. A 
series of meetings on modern mathematics is being planned by mathe- 
matics teachers for the second semester under university leadership. 

As the Indianapolis high schools move ahead in evaluating their pro- 
grams of science education, certain principles which have emerged in 
numerous discussions will be guiding their efforts. Included among these 
are the following: 

1. A strong science program in the high schools must provide for the 
general education needs of all pupils. Conforming to a state require- 
ment of “one unit in a laboratory science” is not sufficient. The aims 
should be to assist each pupil to develop a fund of concepts and under- 
standings sufficient to enable him to read, discuss, and listen to matters 
of general interest and importance with the comprehension required in 
behaving as a responsible citizen. 

2. Course elections, while limited somewhat by the school’s require- 
ments for graduation, should in large part be made by pupils in terms 
of their interests and plans. Assistance should be offered through the 
guidance program. For such an elective system to operate correctly, 
however, opportunities for course elections must exist in the fields of 


1Nation’s Schoole, July 1967, pp. 38-41. 
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pupils’ major interests and needs, including that of science. To the ex- 
tent that such opportunties do not exist, arbitrary choices are forced on 
pupils which can affect decisions regarding their entire high-school 
programs and vocational choices. 

3. If freedom of pupil program-choice is to be emphasized, reasonable 
equality must be sought in other factors affecting elections. Among these 
are quality and attractiveness of equipment and other facilities, and com- 
petency of teachers. Science laboratories should equal the modern light, 
attractive, functional industrial laboratory or the equally attractive school 
laboratories in home economics, industrial education, business educa- 
tion, and the fine arts. Some of the most inspiring and competent 
teachers must be assigned to teach the begiuning courses where imagina- 
tions are to be awakened and interests fired. 

4. The teaching-learning processes in science courses should provide 
opportunities for individual research. Regardless of how simple or com- 
plex the problems, every pupil should have practice in problem analysis, 
in formulating hypotheses, and in testing these hypotheses through actual 
trial and careful observation. Few subjects can afford the same oppor- 
tunities to pupils to organize and use their present fund of experience 
and available information in the problem solving process. If we include 
mathematics when we speak of “science” it is doubtful that any other 
academic area can afford such real experiences in developing capacity 
to think critically and actually to test conclusions reached. 

5. Teaching in science, while emphasizing concepts and principles ex- 
plaining the natural universe, its force, its organization and orderliness 
in operation, must also develop an awareness in pupils of the great re- 
sponsibility of mankind to use this knowledge for the social and spiritual 
advancement of people. In this area of concern, science teachers must 
find a common ground with teachers of the social studies and the 
humanities. 

6. If adequate attention is given to increasing the quality of teaching, 
to providing the best possible teaching-learning facilities, and to attract- 
ing and holding highly competent teachers in teaching, the value placed 
by society on education in the science-mathematics area will assure an 
adequate supply of scientists and engineers without imposing any 
arbitrary “Russian system” of vocational choice-making on our boys and 
girls. 





| Can Read 


DOROTHY G. YORGAN 


“| CAN read?” These words were softely whispered, silently lipped, 
or quietly mirrored in the eyes of the twenty-five junior high-school boys 
and girls listening as I said, “You can all learn to read better, and I'm 
going to teach you how to do just that all this year. You're not only 
going to learn how to read better—you are going to learn to spell and 
write correctly and legibly, and learn your American history and enough 
English grammar so that you can put on paper, for others to see, whac 
you do know. Then, you'll be ready to go into ninth grade with the 
assurance of having a reasonable amount of success.” This was my intro- 
duction to the year’s work ahead and to myself on the first day of school. 
Yet I knew, as I faced these pupils—all of whom had histories of varying 
degress of unsuccessful school experience—that many other questions 
needed to be answered before we could start this new adventure in 
learning for them. 

The boys and girls were further assured that this class was different 
from the other eighth-grade classes in only two important ways: (1) 
they were uniquely privileged to be chosen for this small class because 
they were considered deserving of a second opportunity to achieve success 
in the academic subjects; and (2) each one in the group had a common 
problem—that of being two or more years retarded in reading. Having 
been made aware of the fact that all of them were below a sixth-grade 
level, the importance of helping, not only themselves but also their 
classmates to achieve improved reading habits, was emphasized. 

During this introduction, I looked at each individual boy and girl in 
an effort to draw them into the discussion that was sure to follow. On 
the board, an illustration was made by means of a large circle divided 
into overlapping sections to picture how everything studied would help 
to improve their reading and how the improved reading would in turn 
facilitate the mastery of other skills and subjects, as well. In conclusion, 
the group was told that no one need anticipate failure, provided he 
worked as hard as possible, completed all assignments neatly and legibly, 
and always practiced the rules of good citizenship as designated in our 
Phillips Creed. There was quite a rustle of varied reactions—some looked 
relieved, some disbelieving and a few had that crafty look of “This is 
going to be a pushover.” Time would help each to understand the full 
import of this new program. 

Mrs. Dorothy G. Yorgan is Counselor at Lincoln Junior High School in Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. This article was written to illustrate methods used successfully to teach 
slow-learning pupils in separate classes at Phillip Junior High School in Minneapolis. 
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STUDENTS ARE CHOSEN 


How were some ninety youth chosen from the seventh and eighth 
grades for participation in these new classes? The procedure was as 
follows: 


1. The double-period teachers met and agreed to accept one or two more 
pupils per class if the retarded readers were skimmed from the classes. (It 
was felt to be virtually impossible to work with these slow-learning pupils 
and still do justice to the average and very bright in groups of thirty-five or 
more.) 

2. Next, all students with a two-year regression or more in reading were 
listed. (This proved to be many more than could possibly be placed in four 
classes.) 

3. The list was then reduced to those with a recent IQ rating of about 80 
to 95. (Our retarded classes use 1Q-79 for the maximum, thereby making 
1Q-80 a natural beginning.) 

4. From the above group, approximately forty were chosen for the seventh- 
grade groups and fifty for the eighth-grade. (This final choice was made by 
the double-period teacher who had the pupils in class. In the final analysis, 
we consider the classroom teacher the best judge of the most needy and 
deserving, other factors being equal.) 


PHILOSOPHY OF THE CLASS 

At this point it would seem appropriate to point up those individuals 
who were not considered elegible for the special services of these classes. 
Thse classes are not remedial reading classes or convenient dumping 
grounds for the naughty or lazy pupil having the ability to compete 
with an average peer group. Nor were these classes for the bright pupil 
with a serious reading block, who needed special testing—perhaps tutor- 
ing and/or psychological and psychiatric analysis and/or treatment. 
There are reading centers and special services available for this typical 
pupil and his place is in a regular classroom if he is psychologically able. 
The express purpose of the classes was to help the pupils who learn 
slowly, to go back and pick up what they had missed in (1) the funda- 
mental skills of reading, (2) study techniques, (3) development of con- 
centration, and (4) independent completion of definite assignments. 
The work of the classes in the seventh grade centered around a third- and 
fourth-grade level generally, and the eighth-grade classes seldom were 
able to proceed above a sixth-grade average. 


PERSONALITY GROUPS 


Let it be understood that this slower-moving class cannot hope to be 
freed of pupils who disturb, or have unpleasant habits needing correc- 
tion. It will necessarily contain pupils with problems because they must 
first be judged by their mental and academic deficiencies before being 
considered for personality traits. These pupils fell into the following 
natural classifications: 
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1. The first group contained the shy, retiring, introverted pupil who had 
managed to sit through all his school life as quietly and unobtrusively as 
possible, hoping he would not be called upon to exhibit his lack of ability in 
this academic whirpool. 

2. The second group was  e eager-hopeful ones who tried so hard to please, 
worked like beavers, only to receive a few “C's,” many “D's,” and an occasional 
“Fail,” and grasped at any straw in their anxiety to make some kind of showing. 

8. This group was the self-made extroverts—usually boys, whose only real 
success previously in the school picture had been to be unruly, naughty, 
smarty, or a general nuisance. These individuals are, for the most part, highly 
sensitive and deeply unhappy with the role they have elected to enact. 

4. The fourth group was the passive resisters—that is to say, the boys or 
girls who dare anyone to teach them anything. This group, though usually 
the most difficult to motivate, is quite often composed of the most able of 
the dull-normal groups. 


This past school year, fifty-seven pupils were enrolled in the eighth- 
grade group. Of these, six were Negro, three Indian, one Mexican, and 
the others of varied nationality groups. As the year progressed, the fol- 
lowing changes occurred: two were transferred to classes for the retarded, 
two boys and one girl transferred to state training schools, three left the 
city, and one transferred to another school in the city. 

The above figures are typical for an average class of this kind, showing 
a small turnover, with a preponderance of boys—33 boys to 24 girls. 
Generally, attendance was good, because interest was high and emphasis 
was placed on the necessity of make-up for time missed. Two boys were 
seriously disturbed—one an introvert, the other an extrovert. Psychiatric 
treatment was received by both—one at Glen Lake, the other privately. 
An Indian girl spent less that forty days “about” the school. She found 
it impossible to adjust to non-reservation life and was finally returned 
to relatives on the reservation. She was probably the most disturbing in 
an otherwise peaceful routine. The other pupils had problems of sorts, 
but each could be handled with existing school facilities and parental 
cooperation. None was serious enough to warrant exclusion and all re- 
sponded sooner or later to a consistently quiet routine in a busy class 
schedule or to special guidance performed by the principal, guidance 
department, and the classroom teachers. 

The seventh- and ninth-grade groups were similar in structure, with 
less turnover in the seventh grade, due, perhaps, to the smaller class size. 
In the seventh grade, two boys were probably more seriously psychotic 
than the eighth-grade cases, but patient guidance by the staff and their 
teacher brought about substantial improvement in work habits and gen- 
eral school behavior. Ideally, if best results are to be obtained, the dull- 
normal pupils should be placed in seventh grade and allowed to continue 
as a unit in the small classes throughout the junior high school. The 
pupil who is making a good emotional adjustment and is doing well 
through his own efforts and cooperation surely is entitled to the security 
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he has found. He should not, therefore, be displaced to accommodate a 
new pupil coming into the building with perhaps more serious problems. 
This group, for the most part, should remain intact if good results are to 
be realized. 


Tue Douste-Periop ProcRaM FoR SLOw LEARNERS 
For the eighth grade, the year was divided into four periods of unde- 
termined length. 


1. Period One—approximately the first 3 weeks of the school year. 

a. The goal of this period was to establish the group as a unit. 

b. Review phonics, using a good workbook. Used words studied here as a 
spelling lesson to help establish a definite routine as preparation for intensive 
spelling instruction to follow later. 

c. Start formal penmanship classes. Most of these pupils were disorgan- 
ized and untidy. This is the time to teach them the correct form to use for all 
written work. This would include width of margins, use of capital letters, simple 
punctuation, ample spacing between words, proper letter size and formation, 
and use of sharp pencils. Much of this can be accomplished by copying sentences 
and paragraphs on pertinent subjects, stressing neatness and accuracy in spelling 
and punctuation. This exercise is generally quite difficult for the dull-normal 
pupil and is one of the reasons he does not read accurately. His work should 
be carefully supervised in order to break bad habits and establish good ones. 
An individual file for each pupil's written work will serve as a valuable guide 
and continual comparison of his improvement, not only for himself and the 
teacher to see, but his parents as well. The keeping of the file in an orderly 
progression, also teaches good organization. 

d. Use a good work-type reading workbook on the average level of the 
group. The purpose is threefold: first, to establish oral reading habits, second, 
to teach the group how to do the written exercises, and third, (and perhaps 
most important) to guide each pupil into picking his own level of reading work- 
book, for the following results: (a) an easier book is chosen because he found 
the other too advanced and desired to work up to it, or (b) the book is just 
difficult enough and he needs some work in it before going to a more advanced 
one, or (c) he finds it too simple and he choses one at a higher level. 

Consequently, each one works with the knowledge that he can progress into 
another group just as quickly as he has demonstrated his ability to do so. Past 
experience has shown that more than three reading groups at any one time is 
too difficult for one teacher to instruct adequately. Also, it is seldom wise to 
isolate a pupil so that he becomes conspicuous because he belongs to no working 
group, or works apart from the others. This could easily happen to the most 
retarded child and would only complicate his learning. 

e. Include a good fifth-grade level current events paper. This can meet 
many needs; namely, (1) an introduction to a wider world, necessitating the use 
and understanding of maps; (2) a broadening of the vocabulary through the 
constant use of the word helps in the paper and the dictionary which each pupil 
has in his desk; (3) the opportunity for the whole class to work as a unit on 
a subject other than history or English; (4) an orientation period for the reading 
of the local newspapers; and (5) making learning more meaningful as the 
newscasts take on a familiar ring. The quiz shows gained in popularity too, 
especially when the pupils knew some of the answers. 
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f. Begin the Crabbe McCall series of reading time tests. Use them two or 
three times a week until the pupils have placed themselves in the book best 
suited to them. Then use the tests as a check for progress about once a week. 
This also serves as good preparation for the diagnostic reading test to be given 
soon. It will be noted that all these activities call for careful following of 
directions, neatness, organization and some self-analysis. 

g. Give the California Diagnostic Reading Test Elementary Form toward 
the end of the second or third week, depending on class adjustment. It should 
be stressed over and over with the pupils that this test is of very great impor- 
tance for the year’s planning in pointing up the individual program for each 
pupil. Assure them the test results have nothing to do with any kind of com- 
petition so far as their classmates are concerned. This same type of test will be 
repeated once, perhaps twice during the year in order that the pupil and his 
parents can note progress. 

h. Alter the test has been given, scored, and plotted, each pupil is ready 
for his first formal conference with the teacher during home-room or the 
guidance period set aside for double-period teachers. Go over the test care- 
fully with him. Perphaps, let him plot his own profile and write, for reference 
in his notebvok, those factors he should remember for work during the months 
to follow. 

i. Following this individual guidance period, or simultaneous with it, 
show the class where it stands as.a whole. Then explain how you will help them, 
as a group, to achieve a wider vocabulary, improve their spelling, better their 
comprehension, speed up their reading, and develop study skills. 

2. Period Two—roughly, from October until Christmas vacation. 

a. Now start formal history in a good fifth-grade book. 

b. For several months the assignments should be read orally by the 
pupils. 

c. Each assignment should be accomplished by questions or activities from 
the board or book and answered on paper. 

d. Give routine tests with graduated questions so all levels can participate, 
with variating success. 

e. Keep the pupils together for history. This is the best discussion period 
of the day. Most often it is the basis for the teaching of good citizenship, proper 
attitudes, appreciation of the ideals of loyalty, honesty, and self-sacrifice en- 
gendered in the making and maintaining of the high level of our democratic 
form of government. Always remember that these pupils are going to vote too, 
and they need this kind of background to fulfill their citizenship duties properly. 

f. Here too, all the pupils can participate in the discussion because it 
has been read to all alike. Each is equally equipped to talk about it, and the 
shy find themselves volunteering along with the more confident. The pupils 
enjoyed a sentence progression game we made up. For instance, if we were 
studying George Washington, it would be announced that the following day we 
would play the game. This gave time for reference work. One child begins with 
a sentence about George Washington, than each one in turn adds a fact or 
anecdote. The person who supplies the final statement without repeating, is 
declared winner. He is then entitled to act as judge for the next subject to be so 
treated. This was often used for people in the news or special topics, as well as in 
place of special reports, for the attention span of the class is too short unless 
active participation is going on. 
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g. Study groups are not very successful with the dull-normal groups. They 
tend to revert to their old practice of letting the more ambitious shoulder the 
burden, while the rest get into mischief or copy the final results. 

h. Individual written work tends to foster concentration and independent 
thinking, which is one of the chief aims for this group. 

i. Continue the reading groups and finish the phonics review. The read- 
ing is taught according to any of the excellent methods learned from books 
and experience by qualified and interested teachers. Naturally, a background in 
elementary methods is most helpful because of the grade level of instruction 
needed. 

8. Period Three—from January through the middle of April. 

a. After Christmas start formal spelling. By now the pupils should be 
quite adept at choosing their own grade level; and, again, I suggest only three 
groups. 

b. Use a good spelling workbook with both cursive and printed words. 
(Lyons and Carnahan has a very fine one and it tends to be a grade easier than 
most. Consequently the better pupils are thrilled to be able to reach the eighth- 
grade book during this year.) 

c. Combine English and spelling with every lesson. No pupil earned one 
hundred on the lesson unless he could write the short paragraph in the assign- 
ment from dictation with no mistakes in punctuation, as well as spelling. This 
spelling lesson, written twice a week, did more to improve the use of capital 
letters and punctuation marks than any other method tried. 

d. These pupils responded favorably to the motivation of spelling charts 
in graph form, which they marked each week. If posted on the bulletin board, 
it often acts as an additional incentive for the two groups to obtain a higher 
average. With each pupil working at his own level, there is seldom a “fail” and 
many an “A.” 

e. Try a fifth or sixth-grade English book or workbook for some work 
in good usage, being careful to teach parts of speech only if comprehension is 
easy and interest is maintained. Generally, these pupils do not grasp formal 
grammar because it seems remote and useless for their needs. 

f. Extend the grammar over the rest of the year in whatever quantity 
is advisable, in accordance with the interest and ability of the group's com- 
prehension. 

g- Teach the simple rudiments of outlining. This is especially necessary 
for civics’ classes, as well as other classes. 

4. Period Four—the last seven or eight weeks of the school year. 

a. Plan the instruction so every pupil will be sure to finish his particular 
reading unit. 

b. The history should be completed, with time for some study of 
current events on a simple plane from daily newspapers. By this time, many 
of the pupils will have been comparing notes with the television newscasts and 
newspapers in relation to their weekly current events paper. This can be one of 
the most interesting units of the year, with the class collecting articles about 
local, state, Federal, and international news for the bulletin board, or perhaps 
for individual booklets, too. It hardly seems worth-while to conduct a reading 
and history program unless it leads to the reading of a newspaper which should 
be a “must” for all thinking adults. 
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c. Book reports have not been previously mentioned because the year's 
program has been full. The interested pupils will have been reading in their 
leisure. Those being led or forced to extensive reading during the class hours 
could be reluctant to read library books. Often more harm than good results from 
required outside reading before the individual is really ready. If some pupils 
enjoy writing book reports, let them do it for extra credit as special incentive 
for raising their reading marks. Too, they may give oral reports voluntarily, for 
special credit in English. This also gives direction to any spare time some of the 
abler might possibly have available. 

d. Again, before the last month of school, give the California Reading 
Test in another form. On mimeographed communications to their parents, let 
the pupils write their September and present results. If interest has been main- 
tained, a healthy competitive spirit within each established, and growth felt 
and frequently pointed out, this last comparison of development is a thing the 
pupils can hardly wait to see. Generally, about fifty per cent of the parents will 
write brief notes on the slip returned to the teacher. Now is the time for 
teacher and students to analyse together the gains made, and reasons for any 
losses incurred. It is a good time to point out the benefits of summer reading 
classes. This past year at least nine went to summer school voluntarily, paying 
the fifteen dollar tuition, because they wanted to maintain the reading gains 
they had made during the year. 


Always take time, several times a week, to show the pupils just what 
the aim is and what is to be accomplished or has been gained by the dif- 
ferent types of assignments they have been given. They need constant 
assurance that what they are doing is not just “busy work,” but a means 
to an end. Never, never, assign something just to keep them occupied! 
They are so far behind that this should not be necessary when planning 
is flexible, far-reaching, and purposeful. Keep assignments short, concise, 
clear, with much written work, which is always checked and graded. 
Here, I would like to suggest to the administrator that a student aid or 
two is invaluable to the teacher in helping to correct the assignments, 
which must be done if final results are to be satisfactory. An untidy or 
fail paper should always be done over or corrected in order that learning 
may be meaningful. 


SUCCESS OF THE PROGRAM 


Below are some of the gains made by placing the dull-normal pupils 
in a block program by themselves for all subjects except gym, foods, 
clothing, art, and shops: 


1. The vast majority of the pupils made significant gains in their ability 
to read. 

2. The consensus of the faculty and participating students was that the 
general behavior and citizenship of these pupils about the building was 
decidedly improved. 

3. The pupils felt they had grown up and could behave as young men and 
women, without requiring the constant supervision of an ever-present teacher. 

4. After the first six weeks or so of school, the classes could be left on their 
honor for periods of up to two hours when the teacher was needed elsewhere. 
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5. Each pupil knew exactly what he was to do upon entering the room, 
so study began, with or without the presence of the teacher. 

6. All of the pupils felt they had learned a great deal and were more 
secure going into the next grade. 

7. Some said it was a “tough” year, because they knew they had to behave 
and no excuses were allowed for poor work or uncompleted assignments. None- 
theless, they requested the privilege of being in a like ninth-grade class, especially 
in English and reading. (English is the most feared class by these pupils.) 

8. Following the many contacts with parents by the teacher and sometimes 
the principal or other guidance personnel, not one parent wanted his pupil 
removed from the class. All those questioned wished that their children had 
been given the opportunity for such training long before. They felt the year 
was the children’s most successtul, and were sure it would help to keep them in 
school until graduation from high school. 

9. No pupil asked to be transferred to another class. Two who had trans- 
ferred to other schools returned to say they wished they could come back and 
continue with us the rest of the year. Two special transfers were allowed upon 
specific request by parent and child. 

10. Some ninth-grade teachers who had the eighth-grade pupils from the 
previous year volunteered that the pupils were good citizens, made every effort 
to do their assignments well, and were attentive, contributing students who 
responded graciously to praise or criticism as given. 

11. The principal now saw more of these youngsters on a friendly and casual 
plane, instead of for disciplinary action. 

12. All those old enough to take the written Minnesota Drivers Test were 
able to read and pass it. of course, not all pupils gained in every way or to the 
same degree. This type of growth can be so intangible that a scientific measure 
is probably not possible. However, it might be valuable, another year, when the 
program is more firmly established and the supplies completely adequate, for 
some personality testing to be done in the fall and spring. This attempt to 
measure personality growth and change might be quite successful and would 
seem very worth-while trying. It would serve as an objective measure in addi- 
tion to the personal observations of the staff. It does not seem wise, though, to 
judge this program only on tests. A human mind is too delicate, too flexible, 
and too impressionable to be judged by the purely mechanical. The tests and 
the personal observations of the staff seem a good complement in the final 
analysis of the pupils and the program. One needs the balance of the other if 
the best interests of all are to be served. 


NUMBER AND PLACEMENT OF CLASSES 


Phillips Junior High School had two seventh-grade and three eighth- 
grade slow-moving classes and two ninth-grade developmental reading 
classes for those who had participated in the former eighth grade, and 
some new students as vacancies occurred. Next year, the program will be 
essentially the same and, should more teachers become available, perhaps 
additional classes will be organized. 

The seventh-grade classes were conducted in much the same manner 
as the eighth grade, except that enrollment was eighteen at the beginning 
of the year, and never exceeded twenty-two. Obviously, this seems ex- 
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pedient as the seventh-grade pupils have many more adjustments to make 
coming into the junior high school for the first time. They naturally re- 
quire more individual attention than pupils who have had the benefit 
of special instruction for a year. In the ninth-grade developmental read- 
ing classes, the program was a continuation of the eighth-grade reading 
classes, with more emphasis being placed on broadening the field of in- 
terest through library and reference reading. Individual problems were 
met and diagnostic tests helped to point up the weak areas. 


SuPPLIES 


The seventh-grade classes required a good set of basic readers on many 
grade levels with accompanying workbooks. A fourth-grade geopraphy 
was used for classwork. Many different workbooks were used in seventh, 
eighth, and ninth grades, with care being taken to eliminate duplication 
unless a continuous three-year program was maintained in the area of 
reading and spelling. A comprehensive list of materials used by the three 
classes could be made available upon request, but is too lengthy to be 
included here. 

For obvious reasons it is important to keep the materials used entirely 
different from those employed in the elementary schools. A suitable 
English book on the fourth- and fifth-grade level was used, with a work- 
book ordered for the coming year. It remains to be seen how valuable 
the workbook will be. None of the workbooks was written in, for it 


seemed expedient both for economy and the learning process that the 
student should place his material on paper, employing good organization 
and legible writing. Furthermore, use of the workbooks did not appear 
economically justified, in that students often did not complete one 
workbook before advancing into another. 


Crass INTEGRATION 


Phillips Junior High School is organized on the block program. This 
is to the advantage of the slow-moving classes. The group remains intact 
throughout the day in arithmetic, science, and the double-period class of 
English, social studies, spelling, and reading. In all other classes, they 
integrated with the rest of the student body. To interject an interesting 
sidelight here, I might say that in the two years I have had these hundred 
odd pupils only one was able to be transferred to a regular mathematics 
class during the seventh and eighth grade. He was in the slow-moving 
class, not so much due to lack of ability, but because a rather severe 
speech impediment caused him to read and spell poorly. This coming 
year, with continued speech therapy and a little aid in the mechanics of 
reading, he is going into a regular ninth-grade block. The dull-normal 
pupil is almost surely slow, not only in his academic subjects, but also in 
everything he does. Some few may be good in physical education, or be 
blessed with a pleasing voice, or have special aptitudes for mechanics or 
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arts. He is the exception—not the rule. Thus proper allowance can and 
should be made for proper placement where such a pupil can excel or 
achieve equally with auother group. When the pupils in the slow- 
moving classes participated'in other classes and activities with the rest 
of the school, they had no feeling of “being different.” In fact, other 
pupils, recognizing their own deficiencies, often asked to be transferred 
to these classes. Unfortunately, there was seldom a vacancy. 

This class was never actually given a formal name—the pupils had no 
name for it at all. This was probably a very good thing, for membership 
in it carried no stigma. Consequently, these people were accepted on 
equal terms with the rest of the student body. 


EXCEPTIONS 


Occasionally, because of a peculiar need for the definite training in 
study habits or concentration, an average-to-better pupil is placed in 
these classes upon special request. No pupil should be placed solely be- 
cause of disturbing actions in other classes. Such a specially placed pupil 
comes with the understanding that he remains only as long as his be- 
havior is good. All concerned should agree that he must leave if he fails 
to observe the particular rules necessary to make the slow-moving class a 
successful experience. 

Too, it sometimes becomes necessary to prepare a student to resume his 
place in a regular class situation. His progress being good, his general 
attitude and adjustment praiseworthy, and his ability near average, it 
becomes advisable for him to leave the security of the protected situation 
and “swim for himself.” Usually, the pupil does not care to leave. He 
has made friends, achieved success and satisfaction, and enjoyed the 
stable tone of a rather formal type of training. Thus he is often reluctant 
to meet the more relaxed activity of the average classroom. At this time 
he must be counseled to help him understand the necessity of his going, 
with the assurance he is always welcome to return for guidance with his 
problems. In other words, he can cling to this teacher, who has become 
his symbol of stability and success, as long as he wishes—he is not going 
far away—perhaps only to the next room. For some, this change is easier 
than for others, but soon they all fit into the new routine. If a pupil is 
too fearful to adjust well to the change, keep him, rather than chance a 
reoccurence of the issues that made him a subject for the class in the first 
place. He can make this change in the fall, when all programs will be 
new. 


CLAssRooM CONTROL 
Before discussing “control,” I would like to say that this past year was 
truly the most satisfying and thoroughly enjoyable teaching experience 
I have had. In this, I know, my two colleagues concur. When I began 
this program two years ago, it was not without some misgivings. How- 
ever, as rapport was established with the pupils, a philosophy developed, 
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good materials obtained, and the program established, some degree of 
success seemed assured. It wasn't easy, and some days seemed strictly for 
the “birds,” but the end result was so gratifying that I wish every teacher 
might, some time in his career, experience the feeling of fulfillment I did 
when I bid a reluctant and slightly misty farewell to my two classes the 
last day of school. Truthfully I said, “You are just about the nicest 
group of boys and girls that any teacher could possibly have. I only wish 
I could teach you one more year, so I could continue to enjoy your fine- 
ness and have a part in your constant growth.” One Negro boy looked 
up with his big, liquid dark eyes and said, “Mrs. Yorgan, it was awful 
hard sometimes, but I learned and learned, and I'll never forget that you 
want me to be a good man.” And, as I continued, “a good man and a 
good woman, that is what I want you to be,” is it any wonder my voice 
grew softer and quivered just a little at the end? 

Classroom control is necessary. Early in this experiment I found that 
firm control must be constantly maintained. A let-up meant chaos and 
loss of valuable lessons learned in good citizenship. Remember, most of 
these pupils had previously mastered several lessons very well; namely, 
how to get out of working, how to keep a worthless discussion going in- 
definitely, how to distract others from their tasks, and how to be self- 
appointed ruckus rouser. Furthermore, these pupils were not strong 
leaders for higher ideals. The only ones who could lead, had practice 
only in the opposite direction. If these pupils were strong personalities, 
many of them could have held their own in a regular classroom. Con- 
sequently, the role of leadership falls squarely upon the teacher and she 
must be prepared to maintain it—probably the entire year. 

Rules were few. No gum-chewing was the rule of the school. It was 
the rule here, and no questions asked. Talking after the bell was limited 
strictly to business. There was too much to be done to allow for any 
social discourse. Classes began on schedule and were not concluded when 
the bell rang, but when the class indicated by quiet orderliness that it was 
ready to leave. Walking—not running—at all times, was the order of the 
day. No hanging out of windows was ever permitted. Pencils could be 

when they broke, if no class discussion was in progress. Paper 
might be obtained when needed, but dwadling was not permitted. This 
movement for paper and pencils was allowed purposely, because the 
short activity of going for a supply often relieved the hypertension from 
which many of the pupils suffered. Pencils were not loaned by the 
teacher, ever. This was intended to teach the pupil to be responsible. 
Spelling could be studied quietly in groups of two at the tables, but only 
with permission. 

Each pupil could expect to be politely disciplined if he forgot himself 
and distracted others. Usually a reminder was enough. If someone be- 
same too unpleasant or too much of a nuisance, he was told how to 
control himself. If the behavior continued or became worse, he was re- 
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quested, firmly, either to desist or walk into the hall. Never, however, 
leave a child in the hall for more than the few minutes it takes to put 
the class to work before returning to the miscreant. If he should be badly 
disturbed or uncooperative, either place him in a vacant room until you 
can return to be with him, or take him to the principal for further dis- 
cussion as the need indicates. If the problem is very serious, he should 
perhaps be sent home to return with a parent for conference. It is wise 
to return the pupil to class as quickly as possible so that he does not get 
behind in his work, which in itself may just add to the frustration. 

I cannot emphasize too strongly the importance of correcting the 
slightest infraction of behavior before it grows into a thing out of all 
proportion. Better to say, “Jim, you will not push anyone in this class, 
now or again. This class is for work and you are not to disturb anyone 
else.” If necessary, stop the class to discuss the reason for the reminder, 
leaving no doubt that you expect only the best behavior at all times. 
Furthermore, as their guidance teacher, you also expect this behavior to 
continue in every other class. We were seldom disappointed by un- 
pleasant reports from other teachers. It is also well to explain that every 
teacher who takes the time to discipline pupils, does so because she likes 
the person and wants everyone else to view him favorably. 

Do not nag! This type of pupil is probably nagged continually at 
home. Discipline when necessary—then drop it. Every day is brand new, 
and, for goodness sake, never take the actions of a particularly difficult 
pupil personally, but only as a reaction against authority in general. Ex- 
plain this to him, and, later, as expedient, to the class. Be absolutely just 
in your reprimands—treating boys and girls alike. Praise often and 
criticize constructively. 

Never place the class in a position of taking over the discipline. This 
is cruel and unnecessary. A junior high-school pupil is in his most sensi- 
tive time of adolescence when peer approval is of utmost importance. 
Let him keep face. Do not expect or ask for a public apology. The 
teacher must be bigger than the pupil. They will know, via the 
grapevine, that Henry had to observe the same rules as they. 

Sometimes, corection can be fun. I have an aversion to slumpers or 
chair tilters. I had one teasing young fellow who was a “tilter.” I had 
talked, cajoled, warned, but to no avail. Finally, I devised a little 
scheme. When Bill came in the day following one of his tilting sessions, 
I asked him to run an errand. Naturally, he was pleased, but, being a 
particularly poor reader, he could not decipher the request I had written 
in the open note to the lunchroom supervisor. Soon he trudged back up 
the four flights of stairs carrying a lunchroom stool. He politely asked 
where to place it and I pointed to his desk, from which his old chair had 
been removed. His expression was so comically aghast that the whole 
class laughed in good humored glee. Finally, after asking, “Gee, Mrs, 
Yorgan, do I have to sit on that?” and being assured he did, he threw 
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back his head and laughed as gleefully as the others, while giggling, “By 
golly, the joke is on me.” A few days, and a little rotation of the stool, 
encouraged keeping four chair legs on the floor rather consistently. 

Avoid sending a marshall for a boy or girl to bring him in after school. 
When someone was asked to report at that time, it meant under their 
own power and they understood there was not to be a second or third 
chance. They must appear or a note was sent to the parents inquiring 
why Mary or Sam did not do as she or he was requested. Usually one 
note was sufficient, especially after “Open House” when the program was 
discussed with the parents, and even more successfully after personal or 
telephoned conferences with father or mother. 

Very seldom was discipline discussed with a parent unless it was so 
serious that prolonged treatment seemed necessary both at school and 
home. A parent was not called to school without the full knowledge of 
the pupil, and a note was never sent home until the contents were read 
to him. I always expected respect from the pupils, so in turn I granted 
them the respect of assuming that they were decent and trustworthy. 
Few misplaced the trust. 

In conclusion, suffice it to say that it is the teacher's responsibility to 
maintain the class tone, discipline each student when necessary, more 
often to guide and suggest, with patience and good humor, but with firm- 
ness and impartial justice. Keep control of yourself and you will control 
any situation. Make it a practice to compliment and praise often, so 
criticism will be taken as 4 help. I always like to make’a practice of guid- 


ing a hand once in a while, patting a back as I pass by, turning a head, 
or feeling a new fabric, so the children become familiar with friendly 
personal contact. Then, should it be necessary to lay a hand on an arm 
or shoulder of a disturbed pupil, he will not consider it an act of aggres- 
sion, but he is more likely to be calmed by the familiarity of a friend, 
than the restraint of an enemy. A more detailed treatment of each cate- 
gory of classroom guidance could be given if time and space permitted. 


Parents Hep, Too 


The cooperation of the parents of these pupils was unusually fine. 
Mothers and fathers, regardless of their own circumstances, want the 
best for their children. They suffer their grievances with them and enjoy 
their successes, be they good, bad, or somewhat indifferent. Never did 
one of the parents refuse to cooperate insofar as he was able. We always 
shook hands in friendly understanding at the end of any conference, good 
or bad, 

Many of the parents were good, understanding people; others were 
dull-normal, but reliable, while still others were beset with grave per- 
sonal problems. Once we had met and discussed a child honestly, kindly, 
and frankly, I can truthfully say we parted friends. Whenever I discussed 
a problem with a pupil, his parents were referred to as my friends. It 
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became a thing of personal interest to us all that the youngster could 
improve. Sometimes this led into special activities or practices. 

Often I listened to personal problems that were not always pleasant, 
but, if the unburdening would help the pupil or shed light on his prob- 
lems, I endured it. I made it clear to the parent, however, that I knew 
my position, and the purpose of the conference was not to tell me how 
to teach, but to help me understand his child and to have his complete 
cooperation so that we could make strides in the right direction. Occa- 
sionally I went to a home, but only by special appointment or invitation. 
If the pupil decidedly did not want me to come, I observed his wishes for 
his home may have been a thing he was trying to live down, I did not wish 
to embarrass him. A few parents were never seen personally, but tele- 
phone conversations or a running correspondence served the purpose. 
The need to foster the respect and friendship of parents cannot be 
stressed too strongly. The job is only half as big when two or more 
people are working together on it. 


RECORDS 
The report cards were marked with the grades earned according to the 
ability of the pupil to succeed, with no “A's” given unless the achieve- 
ment was right up to grade level. Consequently, few were given. In this 
way, the pupils often made the honor roll, but not the Honor Society, 
and they understood the reasons underlying this practice. 
The permanent record cards contained the information that the pupil 


had been in a slow-moving class, and that his grades were to be con- 
sidered in that light only. A careful study of the credit and permanent 
record cards will yield the necessary information, making proper 
placement of these pupils comparatively simple. 


In CONCLUSION 

I hope this article may encourage the organization of similar groups 
elsewhere. Besides being a rewarding experience for the teacher, there is 
another very important reason for expending time and effort on the dull- 
normal pupils. These youngsters need to be well prepared to face a 
competitive world if they are to be self-supporting, loyal, decent 
American citizens. 

We all know that the alcoholic, the transient, the criminal, the de- 
pendents of any kind become a burden to the taxpayers. The franchise 
could be dangerous in their hands if the schools do not train them in high 
and fine ideals. Does it not seem more practicable to educate these stu- 
dents to be self-supporting and right-thinking adults, than to try to sal- 
vage them when they become incompetents? 

“I can learn?” 

“You can, and will learn!” 

“I did learn, and I will remember to be a good man!” These words 
alone, are the worth of the entire program to me. 





Developing a Reading Program 
in a Secondary School 


| # THE Saint Paul secondary schools, poor reading ability is ranked 
high on the list of instructional problems by nearly every high-school 
teacher. To help the staff meet this problem, a workshop in “Improving 
Reading Throughout Secondary Education,” under the capable direction 
of Doctor Guy Bond of the University of Minnesota, was organized in 
the fall of 1952. This workshop met after school from 3:30 to 5:30 P.m. 
once a week for a total of seven weeks. Growing out of these meetings 
was a plan to develop specific reading programs in the various schools. 

Twelve teachers and the principal of Washington High School were 
inspired by the workshop and the encouragement of the assistant super- 
intendent in charge of secondary education to make a planned attack on 
the reading problem. The first step was to propose the following ques- 
tions to the staff members of the school. What is the responsibility of 
the high school toward reading? Who in the secondary school has the 
responsibility for the pupils continued growth in reading? What can we 
do about the student who comes to us with poor reading ability? How 
can the attention of the staff be focused on the reading problem? What 
are the respective obligations of teachers in various subjects to increase 
the reading efficiency of their pupils? How can we identify the nature 
and extent of the reading problem in Washington High School? 

The faculty decided that the first step was to ascertain if we had a 
reading problem and, if so, what was iis nature and extent. It was de- 
termined that this could best be accomplished by a testing program. The 
counselors and several faculty members who were best qualified in the 
field of testing choose the specific standardized test to be administered 
to all students in grades nine through twelve. The results were a shock 
to the faculty; but a littel research showed that the wide range in reading 
ability was no different from that in other secondary schools. 

The second step was to allocate the responsibilities for the Washington 
High School reading program. Because there were some students with 
very serious reading disabilities, it was decided that the program should 
be divided into a special remedial program under the direction of a 
teacher trained in this work and a developmental program in which all 
teachers would take part. 


~ Gordon Miniclier is Principal of the Washington High School in Saint Paul, 
Minnesota. 
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In order to involve all the teachers in a reading program, the faculty 
was divided into committees according to their subject fields. The 
various committees were made up of English, social studies, mathematics 
and science. industrial arts and homemaking, music and art, commercial, 
and physical education teachers. These groups met together for one 
hour on four different occasions to determine what they could do in their 
classes to teach reading. The committees reported back to the whole 
faculty and furnished mimeographed reports of the part each teacher was 
to play in the developmental reading program. 

A few of the suggestions made by the committees to the individual 
classroom teacher are presented here without elaboration: provide a 
suitable emotional and physical climate; teach students to fit reading 
speed to their purpose and to the type of material; use the dictionary in 
every class; develop a list of the most-used words in one’s own area and 
set out to teach specifically a number of them; build assignments around 
the dual purposes of producing subject matter learning and of develop- 
ing reading skills in which the students are deficient; develop readiness 
by discussing the purpose of the assignment; develop recreational reading 
through discovered pupil interests; develop ability to interpret character 
from reading; develop speed through timed exercises; improve reading 
through the use of the index; develop skills in reading graphs and tables; 
and guide the student's reading for personal development. 

The faculty at Washington High School recognized that it was the 
responsibility of every staff member to take the students where they were 
in reading ability and interests and help them develop. It was also felt 
necessary to provide special help for those students with serious reading 
disabilities. Teachers recommended students for the special reading class 
to the counselors where they were tested and screened before being stud- 
ied by the remedial reading teacher. Care was used to select only those 
students who were able to profit by instruction and not to overload the 
class with low ability students. Students in the tenth grade who were 
reading at the tenth-grade level but should have been reading at the col- 
lege freshman level were as eligible for the special class as were tenth- 
grade students three years retarded in reading. 

Special reading groups with the class load limited were set up at the 
various grade levels. One period was set aside for students whose reading 
problems were considered clinical cases. This remedial program was 
organized on an experimental basis and may be changed from time to 
time. 

The third step in initiating the reading program was the provision of 
materials to meet the existing range of reading abilities. Here again, it 
was up to the departments and individual teachers to decide what was 
best. Librarians and resource specialists furnished help by recommend- 
ing materials. It was necessary, however, for teachers to know their 
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materials, its concept difficulties, interest appeal, vocabulary, and place 
in the program. Special budget allotments were made for supplementary 
materials. 


SUMMARY 


The reading program in the Saint Paul Secondary Schools developed 
from an expressed desire of the teachers and other staff members to im- 
prove reading in the high schools. A workshop in reading and the en- 

nt of the assistant superintendent in charge of secondary 
education laid the foundation for a development and remedial 
in each school. It was the problem of the individual school to develop a 
program that was best fitted to its population. The nature and extent 
of the reading problem at Washington High School was explored with 
the help of a testing program. Teachers discovered that problems in- 
volved in reading concerned all of them. The English teachers were 
allocated the responsibility of developing the basic competencies in read- 
ing, of teaching reading in their specialized material, and of becoming 
co-ordinators of the reading program in the schools. All other faculty 
members accepted the responsibility of developing the type of reading 
and vocabulary necessary in their subject field and of obtaining the 
materials to take care of the wide range of reading abilities in their 
classes. A remedial program under a trained reading teacher was set 
up for those students with serious reading disabilities. 





SURVIVAL IS NOT ENOUGH 


Survival Is Not Enough is a dramatic documentary film which portrays 
the successful rehabilitation of post-polio patients. With scenes filmed in all 
parts of the United States and Hawaii, it demonstrates many facets of the re- 
habilitation program in which the National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis 
is so vitally interested. A Connecticut farmer, with useless legs, is able to re- 
sume active supervision of the many acres of a large dairy farm; a severely 
handicapped wife and mother regains the satisfactions of life as a home-maker; 
a 12-year old girl, almost wholly dependent on respiratory aids, enjoys the 
companionship and activities of her contemporaries at home; a completely 
paralyzed pediatrician once again makes an important contribution as a hospi- 
tal staff member; a former famous football player, disabled by polio, is now a 
successful television personality. These are just some of the stars of the film, 
polio victims whose abilities and value as citizens have not been wasted. 

Not only does this film attempt to show the hopeful results of a modern re- 
habilitation program, but also it pictures many of the newest devices designed 
to widen the horizons of activity for the paralyzed person. The film is fifteen 
minutes long, 16mm., sound. It may be borrowed from local chapters or from 
state offices of the National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis. 
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A Slow Learner Program 
ROSALINE M. EDWARDS 


Ix THE October 1957 issue (pp. 90-93) of THE BULLETIN. Tom M. 
Davis made recommendations regarding administrative aspects of a slow- 
learner program with which we wholeheartedly agree. After two years 
of experimentation, we feel that our school has developed a program 
for slow learners which is achieving worth-while results for both the 
school in general and the slow learners in particular. This program does 
show how effectively many of Mr. Davis’ recommendations operate. 


Tue TEACHERS 


During this third year of progress, we have three classes of slow 
learners, each grouped according to grade levels—specifically seventh, 
eighth, and ninth grades. Each class group is assigned to two teachers—one 
is a regular class teacher and the other is a special teacher. The regular 
class teacher is one who has had no special training for working with 
slow or retarded groups, but who, in the past, has shown a sympathetic 
attitude toward boys and girls with learning problems and who is willing 
to accept the assignment of teaching slow learners. She views this assign- 
ment as a challenge and also as an opportunity to help young people 
who have serious learning problems. This teacher is emotionally well- 
adjusted, mature in outlook, resourceful, and cheerful in disposition. 
She is basically a good teacher willing to accept her students where they 
are academically and willing to help them, despite the wide range and 
variety of their problem. The regular classroom teacher is assisted by a 
special teacher—that is, a teacher who has had some specialized training 
in remedial work. 

The guidance coordinators, the school system psychologist, and the 
school administrators are ever-ready to assist the teachers of the slow 
learners—thus helping maintain their morale at peak-level. The guid- 
ance coordinators and psychologist provide testing services, interpret 
test results, help teachers maintain accurate records, offer group guidance 
suggestions, serve as referral agents for counseling purposes, secure the 
services of outside referral agencies, arrange frequent parent conferences 
for the teachers, and help operate an effective articulation program be- 
tween the elementary or sending schools of the school system and the 
high school so that these slow learners as well as other students make 
maximum adjustments when they enter the seventh grade in the high 
school. 


Rosaline M. Edwards is an Administrative Assistant in Charge of Instruction and 
Curriculum in the George Mason Junior-Senior High School, Falls Church Public 
Schools, Falls Church, Virginia. 
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The administrators provide a workable, flexible schedule; keep class 
sizes at a minimum (twenty-five pupils is maximum size) ; have frequent 
conferences with the teachers; secure instructional materials for them; 
arrange for their attendance at professional conferences; give them public 
recognition for their efforts and contributions; interpret the slow-learner 
program to the remainder of the school faculty, to the elementary-school 
faculties, to the superintendent, the School Board, and the community; 
and render other services which are deemed necessary to promote the 
slow-learner program and to boost the morale of the teachers of this 


program. 
Tue CurricuLuM 

The seventh-grade group and the eighth-grade group of slow learners 
are each assigned to the two teachers for a three-hour block-period each 
day, which is designated as a core period. This is the equivalent, for the 
regular students, of courses in English, social studies, and mathematics. 
The ninth-grade slow learners are assigned to the two teachers for a 
two-hour block period of core, providing course equivalents of English 
and social studies. These ninth-grade students have a special course in 
general mathematics with a regular mathematics teacher who is also very 
sympathetic and willing to accept the assignment. The academic course 
content for these slow learners is essentially directed toward developing 
basic language and arithmetic skills and providing fundamental training 
in citizenship. The teachers impose no grade-level standards upon these 
learners, but begin at their individual academic levels and permit them 
to progress at rates commensurate with their individual abilities and back- 
grounds. The special teachers, particularly, help students overcome ob- 
stacles and blocks due to poor reading. Much stress is placed, by both 
teachers, on helping students develop good work-study habits, which in 
turn will help them develop mental discipline and appropriate attitudes 
toward school. 

The atmosphere of the core class offers security to each group of slow 
learners. Their academic tasks are comprehensible; their teachers are 
understanding and sympathetic; their fellow students in the core class 
have similar problems; their work materials (textbooks, supplementary 
reading materials, periodicals, films, recordings, pictures, and the like) 
satisfy their interests and meet their levels of maturity and difficulty. 

Most of the students in each of the slow-learner groups are educa- 
tionally retarded rather than mentally retarded. Few have IQ's lower 
than 75. Each has had poor academic achievement, either because of 
low IQ or other factors such as poor work-study habits, emotional prob- 
lems, or lack of development in the fundamental skills, particularly 
reading. In order to facilitate their adjustment socially and thus prepare 
them for outside life (now and later), these students are not segregated 
completely from the remainder of the school. The slow learners are 
assigned to several other classes with students who have heterogeneous 
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abilities, but are in the same grade levels. Specifically, these classes are 
physical education, art, music, home economics, and industrial arts. 
Thus, for one-half day, the slow learners are grouped homogeneously 
and for the remaining half-day they may mingle with students of varying 
abilities and achievements. The slow learners may also participate in 
the school’s cocurricular activities. They are eligible for membership 
in those clubs for which they may qualify—those open to all students 
and those open to students with special interests and abilities. 

The program for slow learners is flexible. If a student overcomes his 
basic academic difficulties and shows he is ready for another academic 
group, his transfer is arranged. On the seventh- and eighth-grade levels, 
besides the slow-learner group, there are five other ability core groups— 
the low average, average, above average, and superior. Frequently, a 
pupil in a slow group, after overcoming basic learning problems, especi- 
ally those in basic skills, may profit more by being transferred to a low- 
average group. 

After the ninth grade, what direction does the slow-leaner program 
take? Some slow learners, especially those with low IQ’s who have 
reached sixteen years of age, achieve terminal academic education in the 
ninth grade. These are transferred to a vocational rehabilitation center 
or pursue work experience outside our school. The remainder follow 
a program of academic studies, especially geared to meet their needs. 
There is a slow-learner English class for grades ten, eleven, and twelve. 
There are also courses in applied science, applied mathematics, political 
and economic geography, world history, American history, American 
government, and psychology (the latter course being designed to promote 
mental hygiene and proper social attitudes). The courses in art, music, 
industrial arts, and home economics are available at all grade levels. 
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SUMMARY 

This slow-learner program as it is experiencing its third year of ex- 
perimentation appears to be satisfactory to all who are involved in it or 
affected by it: 

1. The slow learners themselves who feel that school is helping them 
solve their problems and that their teachers and fellow students do not 
look down upon them because they have learning problems. 

2. The parents of these slow learners who feel that the school is giving 
them a high-school education to which they have as much right as 
average students. 

38. The remainder of the student body and their teachers because the 
slow learners in their school are not a group of malcontents who present 
disciplinary problems. 

4. The community outside because the school is helping prepare all 
of its students to become functioning, participating citizens. To this 
community, the extra special teachers who help those young people over- 
come their problems are well worth their weight in the taxpayers’ gold 
that pays the salaries of these teachers. 
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Program-Planning for Differentiated 


Pupil Personnel’ 
DOROTHY lL. SHAPLEIGH 


Ever conscientious administrator and teacher has a bit of a deistic 
complex and, not infrequently, the post-graduation experience of alumi 
shocks his conscience. Some boy, considered only “a little above average” 
in high school, is admitted to Phi Beta Kappa; some girl, “the genius of 
her high-school science class,” stands tediously behind a stocking counter. 
For some time now, the American public school has directed its efforts 
toward the highest development of the mental, physical, and moral 
powers of every student. *Where do we fail to challenge the highest 
potential? That we sometimes do, is sorry but common knowledge—the 
object of attack by the general community and the object of deep con- 
cern to the school. Why do we fail? The reasons are numerous and their 
ramifications reach far. 

Somewhat oversimplified, a basic cause of inadequate performance 
seems to be the misplacement of the individual pupil. He may be the 
superior student who is permitted to select a program beneath his ability 
because he can achieve maximum rank with minimum effort. He may 
be the slow student who is permitted to elect a program above his ability 
because his friends take it or because he desires the approval usually 
accorded to such choice. He may be merely the student taking a program 
wherein all of the work is of the same difficulty, although his abilities 
vary greatly in different courses. Experience demonstrates that at least 
part of the solution to the problem of maximum development of individ- 
ual differences lies in the more careful programing of pupils entering 
the senior high school.* 

Determined to improve the assignment of its students, the New Britain 
(Connecticut) High School has carefully examined its curricular offer- 
ings and evaluated their suitability to the students who select them. As 
the only public high school in an industrial city with a polyglot popula- 
tion, the school must provide programs appropriate to highly diversified 


‘For further information on the program or on the handbook explaining it, address: Vincent 
Sala, Principal, New Britain Senior High School, New Britain, Connecticut 

*See Educationa! Policies Commission, Education for All American Youth, N.E.A. 1944, and 
General Education in a Free Society, Harvard University Press, 1945. 

*Five Unifying Factors in American Education, Tth Yearbook, 1929, American Association 
of School Administrators, NEA Washington 6, D. C. 

Dorothy L. Shapleigh is Classroom Teacher of Pilot Program in the New Britain 
Senior High School and Director of Publicity for the New Britain Schools, New 
Britain, Connecticut. 
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interests and aptitudes. From pilot systems of organization, from pro- 
longed research, and from group contributions to curriculum study, three 
basic assumptions have eventuated: (1) successful provision for individ- 
ual differences depends upon emphasis in the administration and organi- 
zation of classes; (2) equal opportunity is not synonymous with identical 
experience; (3) classes organized homogeneously according to verbal 
ability may best provide fullest opportunity for each individual. 

Because reading skill is vital in all academic activity, students who 
have no aptitude in this direction and no capacity for it obviously need 
other channels for their efforts. Students who have necessary intelli- 
gence, but insufficient verbal experience, need special help. They who 
can proceed independently should not be retarded by the plodding pace 
of others. Abilities differ not only among individuals, but also in 
individuals. 

When a student is consistly competent in all areas, the situation is 
fortunate and the assignment is simple. When he is verbally strong and 
mathematically weak or when he is skilled in industrial and technical 
areas, but weak in history, the situation is more complex. Another fac- 
tor in the local matter of assignment is the number of recent immigrants 
having limited experience with the English language. 

The assumptions accepted regarding the appropriate action to provide 
for all these different cases are based upon successful experimentation 
with pilot groups in grades eleven and twelve for approximately a dec- 
ade. These pilot groups were homogeneous units, created primarily on 
the basis of verbal ability. In some classes, the basis of selection was 
verbal ability, plus intelligence and reading quotients, plus faculty rec- 
ommendation; in others, the basis also included data concerning health 
and medical records, plus records of social adjustment and records of 
extracurricular participation. The accomplishments of groups, wherein 
all factors were concerned, measured favorably in comparison with other 
groups of students of the same age, grade, and courses. For some time, 
consequently, consideration of all of the factors has prompted program 
assignments in the last two years of the high school. 


Curricular offerings were grouped in prescribed courses of study de- 
signated as college preparatory, academic, commercial, and general. 
“What's in a name?” Semanticists assert that labels carry affective con- 
notations. Surely, the traditional nomenclature of the curriculum has 
established some definite mind-sets about social and academic distinc- 
tions. To the label college preparatory have been attached the judge- 
ments “hard,” “gets you into the right clubs,” “makes you a big wheel.” 
With the label general have been associated “dumb,” “a snap, gets you 
by,” and “no homework.” Similar subjective opinion has been voiced 
regarding the other levels. Such judgments are hardly sound criteria for 
program planning; the problem was how to obviate them. 
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Partly as a result of such judgment, despite the general success of the 
plan, a few seniors invariably have found that they lacked some subject 
requisite to college admission, that some sequence was incomplete, or 
some required experience was wanting. Obviously, the place to provide 
maximum insurance against such need was in the junior high school 
when the high-school program was selected. 

The faculty were unanimously agreed that the substitution of new 
labels for old is a device too readily obvious even to the dull. Recog- 
nizing the inadequacy of such substitution, for present purposes, to cut 
across the rigid lines of demarcations of courses, a compromise was ac- 
cepted. For immediate convenience in administrative handling, four 
curriculums are designated merely as “A,” “B,” “C,” and “D.” The 
reader may immediately make parallel references to the traditional 
labels; that students do, we know. That danger was considered, but it 
is expected that the detailing of information concerning the kind of 
goals provided by the course and, more especially, concerning the kind 
of work offered in the course may be a deterrent to label-choosing. The 
purpose is primarily to enable placement of students of average or supe- 
rior verbal ability in challenging academic courses, regardless of other 
electives; all of the programs include both required and elective content. 
The placement is no deterrent to vocational or technical goals, but 
should merely make provision for the utilization of all of a student's 
abilities to their full capacity.* Through a strong guidance program, it 
is hoped to discard eventually the letter designations and to assign by 
subjects according to individual needs and powers rather than according 
to curricular pattern. 

To expedite the guidance by junior high-school administrators and 
counselors, a handbook of information was prepared by a committee, 
consisting of the principal, department heads, and teacher representa- 
tives. Drawing on the records, experience, and judgment of all of the 
high-school teachers, the book includes a general introduction, phi- 
losophy, a histogram of incoming groups, suggested curricular patterns, 
description of different courses and different areas within the courses, and 
general information about opportunities in the high school. 

On the basis of this information, students with definite college plans 
are directed to curriculum “A”; students planning on nursing, secretarial, 
art, and music schools, on junior colleges and teachers colleges are di- 
rected to curriculum “B”; students who desire a broad education leading 
only to a high-school diploma were advised toward curriculum “C”, 
along with those anticipating a co-operative program with the Goodwin 
Technical School. 

Assignment of incoming students is made on five bases: (1) expressed 
intentions, (2) the California Reading Test (given in January of the 
ninth grade) and the Stanford Achievement Reading Tests (given in 


*H. P. Raney, et al. How Fare American Youth? Appleton-Century Co., New York, 1948. 
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grades three, four, and eight), (3) educational and promotion records, 
(4) intelligence test records (particularly trends shown between the 
Kuhlman-Anderson Test of grade three and the Otis Quick-Scoring Tests 
of grades five and eight), and (5) descriptive accounts of pupil progress 
and motivation supplied by junior high-school teachers. Also, health 
records (especially indications of serious illness or definite physical handi- 
cap) and evidence of social maladjustment are matters of concern. Cor- 
relations between intelligence and reading test scores and teacher-ratings 
in reading and English, along with comparisons of success in reading and 
arithmetic and between academic and non-academic pursuits, bear on 
the placement.® 

From statistics on ninth-grade reading scores, a histogram was made. 
This revealed, for the present year, that approximately twenty-five per 
cent of the September tenth grade have reading scores on the sixth., 
seventh-, and eighth-grade levels, with a few more seriously retarded. 
For the twenty-five or thirty students in the last category, a special divi- 
sion of the “C” curriculum has been created. Where mental ability is at 
variance with reading ability, individualized help is given. Throughout 
the entire three years, wherever remedial help is required, it is provided 
in special assignment. 

At the other end of the scale, the Advanced Placement Program affords 
enriched opportunity for the superior student in grades eleven and twelve. 
Presently, the advanced program is operating in English, social studies, 
mathematics, and science. Where the histogram revealed exceptional 
ability in the incoming tenth grade, those students—about thirty in num- 
ber—have been assigned to groups which will work somewhat ahead of 
the regular “A” curriculum. Next year, the advanced program will 
probably be operative in the first-year class. 

This year, of course, there has been some identification of the old 
labels with the new designations; that condition may be expected to 
continue for a year or two until the students in the high school have been 
conditioned to the new patterns. After all, when it comes to the election 
of programs, junior high school students are often influenced quite as 
much by the reports of older friends in high school as by their counselors. 
Already however, the first-year programs—and the second- and third-year 
programs—have demonstrated a considerable crossing of the lines of tra- 
ditional “courses of study.” It is not uncommon to find students taking 
subjects on varying levels of difficulty, all parts of a pattern and all tend- 
ing toward a pre-determined goal. As this condition increases, there 
should be a greater development of individual powers and a broadening 
of knowledge. Already, too, it has been noted that fewer students have 
requested changes of program than has previously been the case. The 
next few years should reveal rather adequately whether or not the new 
organization has fulfilled its purpose—to enable every student to be what 
he is and the best that he is capable of becoming. 


"See H. L. Spears, The Changing Character of the American High School. 8th Yearbook, 
John Dewey Society, Harper Brothers, New York, 1946. 





New Source of Scholarship Aid 


DOROTHY QUIGLEY 


Banu in January 1956, a new type of scholarship aid was devised 
by a group of publicspirited citizens of New Britain, Connecticut, the 
New Britain Board of Insurance Agents. The Scholarship Fund which 
bears the name of this group was incorporated in January 1956 and 
recorded with the Town Clerk of New Britain on January 26, 1957. 

Some fifty-one agents agreed to participate in this project in which 
they indicated their willingness to donate twenty-five per cent of their 
commission on city business to this new scholarship fund. The awards 
were to be made upon the basis of the need of the applicant and the 
applicant's ability to do college work. 

The agents agreed that the maximum amount that would be given to 
any one student would be $500. However, if a student had already re- 
ceived another cash award, they would grant a smaller scholarship so 
that the total amount that any one student might receive from another 
source plus the New Britain Board of Insurance Agents Scholarship may 
not exceed $750. 

In 1956, the first year in which the award was made, twenty young men 
and women received scholarships which totalled $5,850 in value. In the 
second year, 1957, there were twenty-three awards totalling $7,050. plus 
the establishment of two trust accounts of $500 each for the benefit of the 
children of two men who were murdered in a Gas Station holdup in early 
December 1956. 

When the New Britain Board of Insurance Agents’ Scholarship Fund 
was established, the National Honor Society Faculty Committee of the 
New Britain Senior High School was charged with the task of establishing 
the criteria for the selection of students. Accordingly, a special committee 
of the faculty of the New Britain Senior High School, headed by the 
chairman of the Faculty Honors Committee and aided by the principal 
and the dean of women as well as the director of guidance met to estab- 
lish the criteria to be used in making the awards, In their introduction, 
they stated that: 

Many institutions, organizations, and individuals are interested in the develop- 
ment of talent and potential leadership through the granting of 
To insure these generous people against the overlapping of their efforts and 
against the likelihood that their contributions may fall into the hands of the 
less deserving, the school will propose a slate of candidates all of whom come up 


Dorothy Quigley is Chairman of the Social Studies Department in New Britain 
Senior High School, New Britain, Connecticut. 
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to the standard of eligibility required by national foundations and institutions 
of higher learning. 

The basis for the eligibility standard contains the following five points: 

1. The candidate must rank in the upper third of the graduating class, this 
rank being contingent upon his academic rating throughout his entire high- 
school program. 

2. When the candidate has elected to take such supplementary tests as are 
furnished by the College Entrance Examination Board, the Psychological Testing 
Bureau, the National Science Institute, and similar organizations, he must make 
scores above average. 

8. Beyond this evidence of academic attainment, the student must have 
demonstrated his good citizenship by school and community service. 

4. The student must, in the judgment of his teachers and classmates, be 
an individual of good character and high principle. 

5. The student must, in the judgment of his teachers and peers, show 
promise of competent leadership or, at least, of making a contribution of value 
to the society in which he lives. 

Accordingly, by this judgment of character, service, and scholarships, it 
is to be expected that candidates receiving the award of this scholarship 
will merit the recognition given. 

Information of a biographical or financial nature concerning the 
candidate for the award usually is furnished by the applicant. 

As the committee on awards studied the problem of establishing a 
method for determining the rank for the New Britain Board of Insurance 
Agents Scholarships, they arrived at the following solution, based upon 
the criteria established by the Faculty Honors Committee; 


Ability to do college work: _—_ Arrange the IQ scores of all applicants in 
descending order; then divide into four 
groups wherever a convenient lapse 
occurs. 

1956 1957 
139-130 Superior - 4 points 131-115 -— 4 points 
124-119 Excellent - 3 points 114-110 — $ points 
117-111 Good - 2 points 108-103 - 2 points 
109-90 Fair — 1 point 99 - — I point 
Member of National Honor Society: _1 point if a member 
CEEB Results: | Obtain CEEB scores of as many applicants as have 
taken these exams and arrange in descending order; 
divide into four groups and rank (separately for 
verbal and math) . 
1956 1957 
743-600 4 points 782-703 4 points 
595-550 $3 points 658-534 3 points 
537-500 2 points 491-444 2 points 
483 - 415 1 point 410 - 302 1 point 
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Scholastic Record: Arrange applicant's averages as they appear on 
Relative Rank List and arrange in the usual 
order. 

95 — 89.5 4 points 

89.2 — 85.8 3 points 

85.3 — 84.5 2 points 

84 and below 1 point 


Relative Rank: Group applicant's rank into convenient groups. 
1- 29 4 points 
39- 81 3 points 
104 - 157 2 points 
219 - 354 1 point 
Other Tests: _—_1 point for each additional test—Merit exam, National 
Honor Society Examination. 
Reading Score: Group applicant's reading percentile in groups as 
above. 

Total the points and Ranks accordingly, except in the case of those 
who have not taken the CEEB scores. This latter group is not to be 
penalized, but their necessarily lower total scores should be adjusted and 
placed in order depending upon the other scores in relation to the total 
group. 

The general procedure for securing applicants is for the director of 
guidance to advertise, give out and collect the application blanks of 
students, and make a list of all the applicants. The final list is forwarded 
to the Faculty Honors Committee to be investigated, ranked, and rec- 
ommended to the New Britain Board of Insurance Agents for final deci- 
sion. It is to be noted that the recommendation of the Faculty Honors 
Committee are based entirely upon the scholastic achievement and the 
ability of the applicant to do college work. The financial need ap- 
parently is to be determined by the committee of the New Britain Board 
of Insurance Agents. 





THE NEA CENTENNIAL HISTORY 


The Centennial history, NEA: Its First Hundred Years by Edgar Wesley, 
has been receiving high praise not only as an outstanding review of the 
National Education Association, but also a comprehensive review of the prog- 
ress of education in the United States during the last hundred years. This 
is a book that every conscientious teacher and administrator should read. 
Copies of this 419-page book are still available from the NEA, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C., at $5 each with the following quan- 
tity discounts: 2-9 copies, 10%; 10 or more copies, 20%, Some school faculties 
have pooled their order and thus gained the advantage of the discount. 





Three “Non-Split” Lunch Period 


DONALD D. KRATZERT 
and JOHN P. MILANOVICH 


Fux TO the rapid growth of our school, plus the building lag, we, 
like many other schools, were forced to set up three lunch periods, in 
order to accomodate all of our students. After using the common “split” 
lunch period for the school year 1956-57, we felt that there must be a 
better system somewhere and we set out to search for it. Our first step 
was to visit Sharon (Pennsylvania) Junior High School, where a unique 
staggered system of three half-hour lunch periods has been used success- 
fully for a number of years. We found the same system in a brand new 
high school at High Point, Maryland. 

Upon the completion of our visits, and after much study, we adopted 
a staggered lunch system which we feel has many advantages, and one 
which may be suitable for much greater usage than at present. Our situa- 
tion is a typical one today; we have a cafeteria designed to feed 350 stu- 
dents at one time, while we have an enrollment of 1300. In order to 
handle the problem, we are feeding one third of our student body during 
each of three half-hour lunch periods. Approximately ninety per cent 
of our students eat in the cafeteria and, of these, from six hundred to 
seven hundred buy hot lunches, which are served by a staff of seven. To 
reduce overcrowding in the cafeteria, we permit our boys and girls to 
leave when they have finished eating. Students are limited to certain 
areas. The following illustrates the time schedules of the three groups: 


Time SCHEDULE 


The time schedule followed was determined by the lunch period to 
which students were assigned. Students and teachers receiving white 
schedule cards eat during the first lunch period and follow Time Sched- 
ule “A.” Those having blue schedule cards eat during the second lunch 
period and follow Time Schedule “B,” and those having yellow schedule 
cards eat during the third lunch period and follow Time Schedule “C.” 

A glance of the time schedule below will reveal that, while Group “A” 
is at lunch, Groups “B” and “C” go to their fourth-period class. While 
Group “B” is at lunch, Group “C” will be in its fifth period class and 
Group “A” in its fourth. When Group “C” is at lunch, Groups “A” and 
B” are in their fifth-period class. Also note that at the end of each half- 
hour lunch period, a bell is used to indicate its termination. 


Donald D. Kratzert is Principal and John P. Milanovich is Assistant Principal of the 
Hapewell Memorial High School in Aliquippa, Pennsylvania. 
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Schedule “A” Schedule “B” Schedule “C” 


~~ Period Period 


8:45 - 9:28 I 8:45 - 9:28 I 8:45 - 9:28 

2 9:38 - 10:16 2 9:33 - 10:16 2 9:38 - 
3 10:21 - 11:06 3 10:21 - 11:06 3 10:21 - 
LUNCH (1) Ib:11 - 11:36 4 11:11 - 11:54 4 11:41 - 
4 11:41 - 12:24 LUNCH (2) 11:59- 12:24 5 11:59 - 

5 12:29- 1:12 5 12:29- 1:12 LUNCH (3) 12:47- 
Activity 1:17- 2:02 Activity 1:17- 2:02 Activity 1:17- 
6 2:07- 2:50 6 2:07- 2:50 6 2:07 - 

7 2:55- 3:38 7 2:55- 3:38 7 2:55 - 





The number of students following each schedule is shown below: 





“BR” 
8th grade ¥ 7 ~—- 10th grade adie 
%h grade 240 lith grade 
10th grade 130 12th grade 


Total 435 440 





We feel that there are many advantages to this schedule. We have 
eliminated the situation in which one group attends class for one-half 
hour, then goes to lunch for one-half hour, and returns to the same class 
for its last half hour. This also eliminates the “long” period for the first 
and third lunch groups while the second group is at lunch. 

Another advantage is that there is only one way traffic to and [rom the 
lunchroom at all times. This eliminates trafhe tie-ups and permits more 
rapid movement, thereby reducing tardiness and confusion. Also, at the 
beginning of the second and third lunch periods, only two thirds of the 
students are moving in the halls (one third to cafeteria and one third 
to their next class). At the end of the first lunch period and at the 
beginning of the third lunch period, only one third of the students are 
moving. This reduction of movement during lunch periods eleminates 
much confusion and crowding in the corridors. 

Still another advantage of this schedule is that it gives the cafeteria 
help eighteen minutes in which to prepare for Groups “B” and “C.” 
(Note that there is a lapse of time of eighteen minutes between the enc 
of one lunch period and the beginning of another). It is our belief that 
there are many schools which, like us, would like to eliminate the “split” 
lunch period; with this in mind, we strongly recommend a trial of this 
unique “no-split” lunch period. 





~ 





What Are You Doing About the UN? 


OTTO F. HUETTNER 
and JOHN J. HOSMANEK 


Ar A recent educational conference in the Midwest, a high-school 
social studies teacher related how she introduced a unit on the United 
Nations by divulging to her students that she really felt she was a “world 
citizen.” Needless to say, it did not take long and “fur was flying” in her 
community. Admittedly, this was probably a well-meaning but totally 
inappropriate approach to teaching about the UN. Literally hundreds 
of study guides for all levels from kindergarten through college have been 
written and used. These range from the traditional “facts” approach, 
to the “advantage-to-us” approach, to the model UN General Assembly 
in a classroom. What can and should be our approach to providing 
learning situations regarding the UN? 


First, regardless of the level on which the teaching is done, it must be 
suitable to the level of understanding of the students, and methods ap- 
propriate to the maturity level must be utilized for the teaching-learning 
situation. The material should be correlated with other social studies 
materials in such a manner as to give the UN its proper placement in 
the world picture and help the student to understand the relative place- 
ments of the various world organizations in relation to the political 
structure of the nation. 


Second, teaching for world citizenship is not the intent of teaching 
about the UN. Furthermore, the term has a sufficiently odious connota- 
tion to a sizeable group of Americans that it should not be confused with 
teaching about the UN. Schools can do both the United States and the 
world a great service in an effort to maintain peace and to assist in a solu- 
tion of human problems in the world’s blighted and primitive areas by 
creating a clear understanding of the UN, its organization, its function, 
and its achievements. 


Third, there is nothing un-American regarding teaching about the UN 
or regarding teaching Americans to be world-minded. There is nothing 
unpatriotic about it. 


Otto F. Huettner is Principal and John J. Hosmanek is Assistant Principal of the 
South Side Junior High School of Sheboygan, Wisconsin. Mr. Hosmanek spent a por- 
tion of a year’s Ford Fellowship observing the United Nations at work and visiting 
numerous high schools to observe and discuss teaching about the United Nations. 
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Fourth, memorizing relatively insignificant facts, such as the exact 
number of nations which are members of the UN or the exact number 
of times the Soviet Union obstructed action through use of the veto in the 
Security Council, contribute little or nothing to understanding what the 
UN is and what it is doing to promote world peace. The following is an 
abbreviated outline which can be built upon, and for which appropriate 
methods of teaching can be devised. 


AMERICANS LOOK AT THE UNITED NATIONS 


I. The Cost of War 

A. Human sacrifices—Deaths, crippling, deprivations, etc. 

B. Material sacrifices—Cost translated to what the total cost of the last war, 
or of an aircarft carrier, etc., would provide in our town by way of 
education, recreation, housing, etc. 

Il. Preparation for Peace 

A. Being world minded Americans—This is forced upon us by circumstance, 
world has “shrunk” since 1492 or even 1800; speed of communica- 
tion, transportation, world trade, etc. 

1. Recognizing common humanity underlying differences of race, re- 
ligion, color, culture, etc. 
2. Desiring freedom and justice for all human beings—Based on the 
philosophy expressed in the Declaration of Independence 
3. Understanding that the purpose of the UN is to farther these ends. 
Ill. The United Nations 
A. Purposes 
B. Nature of the organization 
1. Sovereignty vs. world government 
a. No interference in domestic affairs without request 
b. Actions limited to what the group of member nations agree to do 
2. Structure 
a. General Assembly 
b. Security Council 
c. Economic and Social Council and others 
3. Activities in the political arena 
a. Korea, Palestine, Pakistan, etc. 
b. Hungary 
4. Activities of specialized agencies 
a. Elimination of the hunger and poverty, ignorance, disease cycle and 
its importance to peace. (UNICEF, UNESCO, WHO, FAO, etc.) 
b. Cooperation between nations—International Postal Union, Inter- 
national Labor Organization, Technical Assistance, etc.) 
5. Cost of this effort to promote peace compared to the cost of war 
Much more could be added to such an outline for study. It seems, 
however, that a more detailed study of the UN is not needed in the jun- 
ior or senior high schools unless it will contribute to an understanding, 
and, therefore, a more sympathetic attitude toward the efforts of the 
United Nations. 
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Do we need to turn out world citizens for the next graduation? No! 
Do we need to be world-minded Americans? Yes, very definitely. Aca- 
demic discussions of Washington's Farewell Address will not save us from 
radiation or other dangers if we fail in our positive efforts to understand 
and support organizations such as the UN. If the world fails to find the 
core of agreement among nations under the aegis of an organization 
understood and respected by all, which represents the status that the UN 
must achieve, then the hope for a civilized world is very dim. If we, as a 
nation, fail to understood the rest of the world because of lack of effort, 
misplaced understanding, ignorance, or inability to face our responsi- 
bilities in the world and if the rest of the world fails to understand us, 
any cultural development or national growth as a fellowship of nations 
will be impossible and civilization will begin to decline. 





MATHEMATICS—A DECADE FROM NOW 

When high-school mathmatics takes on a modern attire, here is what it 
will look like: 

1. The artificial separation of algebra, geometry, and analysis will be 
eliminated. 

2. Solid geometry as a separate course will disappear from the curriculum. 

3. The logarithmic solution of triangles will be dispensed with. 

4. Trigonometry will become an integral part of analysis and will no longer 
be a separate subject. 

5. A fundamental concept—that of sets—will dominate mathematics in 
the years ahead. Students will learn that addition is finding the union of dis- 
joint sets . . . Substraction is finding the complement of sets .. . A line 
is a set of points ... An angle is a union of two rays whose sets are 
not disjoint . . . Where the set approach has been tried out, it has evoked 
far more interest and motivation for study than the usual mechanical, puzzle, 
and so-called applied problems . . . Set theory is very closely related to 
many new applications of mathematical theory to engineering, social, and 
scientific problems. It is not a fad. 

6. Probability and statistical inference, a science that grew out of a 
gambler’s interest in his chances to win (de Mere, 17th century), will be 
introduced in the 12th year of math. 

7. Algebra of the near future wil] deal with such topics as groups, rings, 
fields. 

8. Euclidian geometry will take a back seat. There will be geometry of 
three dimensions. 

9. Statistical reasoning will become a part of many phases of mathema- 
tical instruction. 

10. The historical development of mathematics will be given greater atten- 
tion in all classrooms. 














Special State Financial Support 
for Driver Education 


Save states—Connecticut, Illinois, Indiana, New Hampshire, North 
Carolina, Oregon, and Utah--endorsed driver education programs with 
dollars in a 1957 acceleration of a legislative trend which started in Dela- 
ware in 1947 and has since involved California, Florida, Louisiana, Maine, 
Michigan, and Pennsylvania. One state, West Virginia, in 1957 authorized 
a program, stipulated support, but failed to provide revenue. 

Four basic questions had to be answered in devising the bills: Who 
should pay for driver education? How much should be paid? How should 
the money be distributed? Who should receive the instruction? An analysis 
of the ways in which states have chosen to answer these and related ques- 
tions reveals several discernible trends within a variegated pattern. 


Wuo SHoutp Pay For Driver EpucATION? 

There are four prevailing concepts about who should foot the bill for 
state support of driver education. 

All of the people should pay: This belief is reflected in those states 
which are meeting the extra cost through appropriations from the general 
fund. (Admittedly, the revenue sources for the general fund vary in the 
several states. However, these dollars lose their identity when placed in 
the fund. Thus, the broadest state level tax base is probably represented.) 
These states are Delaware, Louisiana, and Maine. 

Vehicle operators and/or owners should pay: In this instance funds 
come from a portion of vehicle registration assessments or a pro-rate of 
fees for operator's permits. Frequently, the legislature has increased the 
fee or assessment. Vehicles are taxed for this purpose in North Carolina, 
New Hampshire, and Utah. The operator pays in Connecticut, Florida, 
Illinois, Michigan, and Oregon. 

The learner should pay: The program recipient, through fees for his 
“learner's permit,” foots the bill in Indiana and Pennsylvania. (At pres- 
ent, the Indiana program is limited to an administrative appropriation 
to the Department of Public Instruction.) 

The transgressor should pay: California's program is supported by a 
percentage of traffic infraction fines. 


This article was prepared by the Staff, National Commission on Safety Education, 
National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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How Mucn SHouvp Be Pai? 


Amounts stipulated for state support of driver education are apparently 
based on considerations of (a) what should be a proper ratio of state to 
local support, (b) estimated unit costs for the program, (c) estimated 
enrollment, and (d) a realistic appraisal of what legislators will support. 
Under these circumstances, states are paying from $10 to $35 per pupil. 
The known aggregates range from $231,090 for Delaware's 1957-59 bien- 
nium to North Carolina's estimate of $1,637,500 for 50 per cent of her 
eligible students in 1958-59 and which is projected to $2,185,500 by 1961- 
62 when 100 per cent of those eligible will be involved. 


How SHOULD THE Money Be DistrisuTep? 


This problem, of course, is related to the aggregates available and the 
estimates of unit costs. Eight patterns exist: (a) a prescribed per pupil 
allocation (Connecticut) ; (b) up to a ceiling figure, but with provision 
for a pro-rata distribution if the fund is inadequate (Michigan); (c) an 
allocation on a matching basis with a set ceiling (Louisiana); (d) a per- 
centage of actual and/or excess costs up to a ceiling figure (California, 
Illinois, Oregon, and Utah); (e) an apportionment based on cost esti- 
mates of a “teaching unit” for salary and equipment (Florida); (f) a 
formula based on ADA (average daily attendance) applied to an equal- 
ization factor, but with a floor (Pennsylvania) ; (g) an equal distribution 
as determined by the Commissioner of Education (New Hampshire) ; 
and (h) an allocation based on enrollment but which is sufficient to sup- 
port the program (North Carolina) . In many cases, the allocation pattern 
follows earlier procedures developed within a specific state for the distri- 
bution of education funds. 

However, allocations distributed upon a per capita basis include fur- 
ther subtleties. They may be based on ADA, on number of students suc- 
cessfully completing the course, or on number of eligible students en- 
rolled. Moreover, what constitutes eligibility varies. States differ as to the 
earliest age for a learner's permit and for less restricted licensing. 


Who SHALL RECEIVE THE INSTRUCTION? 


Here, too, practices vary. The most common practice—California, Con- 
necticut, Delaware, Florida, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, and Utah— 
is to support the program for public high-school students who, through 
a consideration of school policy and the licensing regulations of that 
state, are determined to be eligible. 

In other states, the program is more broadly applied. Private and/or 
parochial school students may enrol in Michigan's public school driver 
education classes. All residents of an Illinois school district, aged 15 to 21, 
are eligible for the public school program. In Maine, state funds may be 
used to pay tuition costs for students sent to private academies from 
towns not having public high schools. And New Hampshire pays state 
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funds directly to private and/or parochial schools which maintain driver 
education classes meeting state standards. 

It should be noted that, in all instances, state assistance to local pro- 
grams is contingent upon the presumption of minimum standards for 
these programs, with authority for the determination of these standards 
invested in the state education agency. 


Oruer LecisLative FEATURES 


The role of the state education agency. The legislation so far devised 
tends to establish and/or strengthen the position of state departments Of 
education in the promotion, supervision, and administration of driver 
education. This has been done through, (a) establishing the department 
as the standard setting, enforcing, and disbursing agency, (b) adding staff 
to existing departmental units or creating new units and/or staff positions, 
and (c) specifying appropriations for state department salaries and 
expenses. 

Unique provisions. Several states have special features. For example, 
Florida provides for state support for workshops and state scholarships 
for the preparation of driver education teachers. Utah has created a 
seven-man council to advise the state education agency in establishing 
the program. In Illinois, a trainer or simulator may be used in lieu of not 
more than five clock hours of the time required in practice driving. And 
New Hampshire has assumed that those who wish the distinction of 
having their own initials on vehicle tags will pay, and pay enough, to 
finance the state subsidy! 


Tue Lecistative OuTLOOK 


The trend will continue. In more and more cases, state dollars will 
supplement local programs. In this prediction, the unsuccessful attempts 
of 1957—Georgia, Idaho, Iowa, Maryland, Nevada, New Mexico, Rhode 
Island, Texas, Washington, ‘and West Virginia—become evidence. (Bills 
failed in North Carolina and Oregon in 1955). In the majority of these 
states, proponents plan to try again in their next legislative sessions. Also, 
there are indications that, in several states which had no sessions in 1957, 
proposals will be made in 1958. 

The proposals which were made but failed, and those that are planned, 
show or probably will show as great a range in concept and detail as the 
laws that are already in operation. In each case, local problems, local 
sentiments, and local financial realities will be determinants. 

However, in each situation the same basic issues will have to be met: 
Who should pay for driver education? How much should be paid? How 
shall the money be distributed? Who will receive the instruction? And 
in working through these problems, legislators and their educator advisers 
will need to consider fundamental ideas about public school finance and 
public school administration. 
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SUMMARY OF STATE FINANCIAL SUPPORT FOR DRIVER EDUCATION 





Distribution of 


Other Provisions 





State Year Source of Funds Funds 
California 1958 Separate law Cost not to exceed Provides 
1957 _— provides $35 per pupil funds for 
assessment of a on from $30 in Administration 
for every $20 and supervision 
traffic. ne or 
fraction thereof 
Connecticut 1957 $3.00 of each $5.00 $10 for each pupil 
fee for tor's enrolled in each 
examination, plus town and regional 
general fund if district 
necessary 
Delaware 1947 Appropriation from $231,090 for 1957-59 m 
(every biennium) 1957 general fund to biennium. ucted by 


Florida 


Illinois 


Indiana 


Michigan 


New Hampshire 


1955 
1957 


1957 


1957 


1955 
1957 


1955 
1957 


1957 


state education 
agency 


25 cents added to 
annual driver's 
license fee 


Two thirds of 
annual operator's 
fee, raised to $1.00 
from 331/, cenis 


$1.50 Driver 
Education Permit 
fees 


Appropriation from 
inet fund to 
State education 
agency 


ate Wey from 
general fund to 
state education 


agency 


$1.00 from each 
driver's fee, 35 cents 
from each 
chauffeur's fee 


From initial 
number plate fee 
of $5.00 (refers to 
owner's initials) 


Estimated at $38 
per pupil 


On basis of unit— 
each 175 pupils 
trained—$41 
including salary 
and equipment 


Up to $30 for each 
pupil completing 
course 


$15,000 to state 
education 
for administration 


of program 


Up to $15 upil 
on metthing (ante 


$10 per pupil 
trained 


Up to $25 upil 
ctrolied sittin 


On equal basis as 
determined by 
Commissioner of 
Education 


State education 
agency 


Funds 
authorized for 
training 
personnel 

All 15 
to 21 eligible to 
enroll in public 
school " 


Simulators may 
be used 


Car provided for 
state director. 
Tuition students 
to private 
academies 


Public program 
available to 
private school 
students 


Funds 
distributed to 
all schools 
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SUMMARY OF STATE FINANCIAL SUPPORT FOR DRIVER EDUCATION Cont. 





Distribution of 





State Year Source of Funds Funds Other Provisions 
North Carolina 1957 $1.00 added to Allocation Provides funds 
annual $10 vehicle — proportionate to sufficient for 
registration tax administrative administration 
unit's enrollment and supervision 
of eligible students 
Oregon 1957 $1.00 added to 75% of cost not to $25,000 for 
tor’s and exceed $20 per biennium to 
uffeur's license pupil enrolled state education 
fees agency 
Pennsylvania 1952 $2.00 added to ADA times district's 
1956 learner's fee. reimburstment 
1957 Permit extended fraction times $32 
from 90 to 120 days with none less than 
in 1957 $10 pupil 
enrolled 
Utah 1957 $1.00 of annual Up to $30 per Calls for 
vehicle registration trained pupil appointment of 
fee regardless of seven-man 
passing grade advisory 
council on 
temporary basis 





Some Questions Which May Help Those Who Consider Driver 
Education Legislation 

1. Are all affected educational groups—state driver and safety education 
associations, state education association, state education agency, state 
school boards association—involved in the initial planning of the 


legislation? 


2. Are interested non-school groups participants in developing support 
for the proposals and in interpreting them to the public and the 


legislature? 


3. Do the plans provide for a “legislative search” to determine how a 
new law may relate to, affect, and be affected by existing statutes? 

4. Is legal advice available to assure that what is desired is translated 
into appropriate terminology? 

5. Are the legislative proposals reasonable and realistic in terms of the 
existing structure of state services and the revenue needed to support new 


measures? 


6. Are the long-range purposes of public education kept clearly in focus 
so as to avoid the detrimental effects of hastily conceived legislation based 
chiefly on expediency? 

7. Are the legislative proposals tailored to meet the unique conditions 
and needs of a particular state? 

8. Is a legislative information service available so that everyone in- 
terested in the bill can follow its progress through legislative channels 
and can quickly learn of any compromise moves or changes in the text? 

9. Is consideration being given to how the new program can best be 
implemented through careful and appropriately timed plans? 
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Professional Books 


FOSTER, C. W., and C. M. DAVIS, editors. A Manual of Accounting 
Principles and Procedures for Student Activity Funds. Evanston, Illinois: 
Association of School Business Officials of the United States and Canada, 
1010 Church Street. 1957. 64 pp. $1.50. The supervision and management 
of student activity funds has been one of the most perplexing problems of 
schoolmen for many years. In the beginning, the problem was fairly simple, 
since activities were relatively few in number and the finance problems 
negligible. As the schools of the nation have grown, there has been a gradual 
development of concepts concerning how these activities should be financed 
and how they should be administered. Through evolution, trial and error, 
experimentation, and observation, several systems have been built up that 
are in agreement with generally accepted criteria. Unfortunately, the ex- 
perience of those who have been successful and the results of previous ex- 
perimentations have not been made available to all educators who have had 
responsibility for administering student activity funds. 

In view of the large sums received and expended for student activities, 
the demand for their economical, safe, and efficient management is only 
natural. Every school system should have in effect rules and regulations and 
procedures for stewardship and control of student activity funds. It was 
concluded, therefore, by the Association of School Business Officials that a 
committee should be appointed to evaluate practices in this field and to present 
to the Association their findings concerning policies governing student activity 
financing and accounting procedures for student activity financing. 

The contents of the report have been set up to fit the needs of either small, 
medium, or large districts, or individual schools. Because of the variety of 
activities and legal restrictions in many districts, this was a particularly diffi- 
cult project. The Committee also was cognizant that it could not have one 
district in mind when compiling policies and accounting procedures to fit all 
situations. The report can be considered as a suggested “working report.” In 
its present form, it may be used as a manual of suggested policies and ac- 
counting procedures for a district or a school. Also, portions of the report 
may be reproduced to meet specific needs of a district or a school according 
to their requirements. 

Incorporated Association of Assistant Masters in Secondary Schools. The 
Teaching of Mathematics. New York 22: Cambridge University Press, 32 
East 57th Street. 1957. 241 pp. $3. This report of the I. A. A. M. deals with 
the teaching of the principal subjects in the secondary-school curriculum of 
the English schools. It discusses pre-secondary-school mathematics, the aims 
and syllabuses for the first five years in a secondary grammar school, teach- 
ing methods and organization, the sixth year’s work, the mathematics class- 
room and library, and some general teaching topics as logarithms, slide-rules, 
written and deductive work in geometry, three dimensional geometry, calculus, 
history and philosophy, visual aids, and correlating mathematics with other 
subjects. 
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KLINE, G. L., editor. Soviet Education. New York 27: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1957. 204 pp. $3.50. These nine first hand reports by former 
Soviet teachers and students provide a source of insight into the day-to-day 
functioning of the Soviet educational system during the 1920's, 1930’s and 
early 1940’s. Ranging educationally from nursery school and kindergarten 
to secondary school and university, and geographically from Moscow and 
Leningrad to the Ukraine, Transcaucasus, Northern Caucasus, Tadzhikstan, 
and Kirgizia, these essays depict classroom instruction in such diverse sub- 
jects as music, literature, geography, mathematics, and engineering. They 
also describe the actual working of the much-publicized “campaign against 
illiteracy,” as well as the less well-known “Faculties of Special Purpose.” 

The contributors, many of whom have understandably chosen to publish 
under pseudonyms, convey the intimate texture of student life, student-teacher 
relations, and the actual operation of the system of admissions, examinations, 
and lectures. The function of political and para-military organizations in 
student life, the role of “socially useful activities,” the place of anti-religious 
propaganda and agitation are fully discussed. The impact upon classroom 
instruction and student discipline of the drastic shifts in Soviet educational 
policy and teaching methods is shown. 

KNEZEVICH, S. J., editor. Administration in a Small Community School. 
Washington 6, D. C.: Department of Rural Education of the National Educa- 
tion Association. 1957. 173 pp. $3. Small schools, just as large schools, have 
certain unique administrative and instructional problems. Many of the 
problems of the small school are a direct result of smallness. Some small 
schools are good schools; some are not. The basic realities which have prompted 
the planning and development of this 1957 Yearbook of the Department of 
Rural Education are: (a) there are at present and there will always be need 
for a large number of small schools; (b) the educational program of every 
small school can be greatly improved; (c) the extent to which needed improve- 
ments are actually realized will depend in large measure upon the vision and 
leadership exercised by those whose job is the administration of these small 
community schools. 

The chief identifying characteristics of small schools are their relatively 
limited number of pupils and teachers. Smaller class size, many opportunities 
to know children and their families well, a close identification of all the people 
in the community to the school, ease of communication, a high degree of 
informality in relationships, and an almost unlimited potential for flexibility 
in operation are distinct assets to the teachers and administrators who work 
in small community schools. They need to be recognized and utilized. All too 
frequently such advantages fail to receive proper emphasis or recognition 
because of the numerous limitations and shortcomings which are equally 
real. Perhaps the most serious problem of every small community school is its 
inability to provide a broad educational program. Limited financial support, 
obsolete and poorly equipped school buildings, an inadequate provision of 
instructional tools and materials, and extreme difficulty in attracting and retain- 
ing teachers who have the degree of competence and versatility every small 
school demands contribute in many instances to make the educational program 
not only limited in scope but also poor in quality. 

Providing the leadership necessary to improve the educational program is 
not a small or simple task. In most instances the administrator in the small 
community is the chief administrative officer of the school district. He is 
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responsible for budgets, buildings, buses, discipline, guidance, public relations, 
purchasing, financial accounting, inventories, instructional supervision, teacher 
selection, and the whole range of school administrative duties. He generally has 
no assistant and very often little or no clerical help. He finds himself with 
little time to do anything as well as he could. He is closely observed by all 
the people of the community he serves and seldom remains on the job for very 
long—either because he is asked to leave, because he has an opportunity to 
move to a school system in a position which is a genuine professional advance- 
ment, or because the pressures of the job make a comparable administrative 
position in another small community look more attractive. The history of 
administration in most small community schools demonstrates a frequency of 
turnover among administrators which has not generally permitted the con- 
tinuity of leadership needed to improve satisfactorily the quality of the 
educational opportunities available. 

KOROL, A. G. Soviet Education for Science and Technology. New York 16: 
John Wiley and Sons. 1957. 541 pp. $8.50. Here are the facts behind an educa- 
tional system whose graduates in science and engineering are in large measure 
responsible for some of the most startling scientific developments of this 
decade. The announcement late in 1957 of the first successful launching of an 
artificial satellite compels us to look closely at Soviet scientists, and, in turn, 
the system that produces them. In this book, the author examines Soviet edu- 
cation—its structure, its strengths and weaknesses, and its potentialities—as 
it reflects the objectives and rationale of Soviet communism. 

In this appraisal of Soviet training, the author had the benefit of a detailed 
study made by prominent American educators of Soviet curricula, examina- 
tions, and textbooks. His findings are directly related to current problems of 
American education, and raise some important questions about American 
educational aims. 

This study has relied on two techniques for measuring the quality of Soviet 
education. The more direct approach has been to gather together materials used 
in Soviet schools and submit them for evaluation to American educators in the 
relevant fields. Analysis of the content of Soviet textbooks, examinations, 
syHabi, and curricula at different levels of the educational system has per- 
mitted inferences to be drawn regarding the breadth and depth of the Soviet 
student’s knowledge and skill. This intensive investigation has concentrated 
on the two representative fields of physics and mechanical engineering. The 
quality of education in the Soviet Union has been measured also in a less direct 
way, by means of an examination of the characteristics of the educational 
system as a whole. 

In this final chapter, the author ventures some comments on the implications 
of the Soviet educational system for educational policy in the United States. 
These comments will be a helpful corrective to the prevalent generalization 
that our central problem is to win the race for numbers of scientists and 
engineers graduated. 

While not minimizing the seriousness of the threat to us of Soviet accomplish- 
ments in training people to serve Soviet ends, the author makes it clear that 
our concept of the functions of education in a democracy is and should be 
very different from theirs, and that we would do ourselves a great disservice 
by accepting the criteria they apply. 

The author in his comments on Soviet education raised the following ques- 
tion: “Have the measures so actively fostered and supported by the Soviet 
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government in behalf of science and technology been measures to develop 
education or to develop training? Indeed, when we talk about the vast Soviet 
efforts in schools, colleges, and universities, are we talking about education as 
we Americans and the other free peoples conceive of education? Or are we 
talking about training, a far narrower concept? And what, then, emerges when 
we set the Soviet educational system against our own and attempt the inevitable 
comparisons? .... We grant that any thoughtful American reader encountering 
statistical data on Soviet education may instinctively compare them with the 
American counterparts and be tempted to use them as a gauge of American 
performance. But such comparisons, however valid in detail they may be, miss 
the very essence of the problem and obscure the fundamental] noncomparability: 
the difference in the goals, the philosophy, the operating rationale, and the 
functions of education in the two systems and the magnitude of the tasks which 
the two systems respectively must fulfill to achieve their objectives. Only in 
such a frame of reference can the Soviet educational performance be seen in 
its proper scale as we have endeavored to show it in this survey.” 

LANE, B. B. Enriching Family Life. Washington 3, D. C. Public Affairs 
Press. 1957 183 pp. $3.25. The importance of this book has been summed up 
in the introduction by Dr. Lyman Bryson, Director of the popular CBS pro- 
gram, entitled “Invitation to Learning,” and Professor of Education at 
Columbia University: 

“If parents who take their parenthood seriously, but not themselves too 
seriously, can grasp the simple, wise, deeply humane spirit in which this book 
is written they will find their best efforts well repaid ... To anyone who has 
ever been a parent, this book does not need an introduction, but only a state- 
ment of its purpose. The author tells, out of her own rich experience as mother 
and teacher, and out of talks with friends, what ordinary American parents, 
in ordinary circumstances, can learn about their job. This means that she 
has wise things to say because American parents are good parents, if judged 
by the happiness and development of their children, which is the only standard 
a democratic society can tolerate. And I use the word ‘ordinary’ because all 
she asks of her readers is that they rely on their humanity and their love and 
then pay attention to the inner and outward lives of their children. 

“This determination on the part of the author to keep the center of her 
discussion in the kind of home known to most Americans, and the kind of school 
their children grow up in, gives her book a solid reality. Here is no jargon of 
pedagogues or analysts, although she knows what modern experts have to say 
and what value it may have for the working parent. Here are rather the 
homely instances, the trivialities of day-by-day living which add up to the im- 
mensely important career lines in the long run. Here are humor and caution 
and encouragement.” 

MINSKI, LOUIS. Deafness, Mutism and Mental Deficiency in Children. 
New York 16: Philosophical Library. 1957. 90 pp. $3.75. This book stresses 
the difference between children who are really mental defectives, and for 
whom nothing can be done, and children who are only deaf or who have no 
speech and yet are not deaf. These children are often confused with mental 
defectives and so may spend their lives in mental-defective institutions. This 
book teaches how to distinguish between the two groups and describes treat- 
ment to help them to become useful citizens. Its appeal is to pediatricians, 
otolaryngologists, neurologists, psychologists, psychiatrists, and speech thera- 
pists. 
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YAUCH, W. A. Helping Teachers Understand Principals. New York 1: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc. 1957. 112 pp. $1.10. This book is an attempt to 
throw light on a subject which sometimes generates heat. Out of the hundreds 
of books on school administration, it is necessary to select those aspects which 
are of primary interest to teachers. This is not another textbook in the field 
of school administration, but rather a selection of those phases which may 
make the work of the administrator more understandable. Inevitably, the 
contents will deal almost wholly with the work of the building principal rather 
than the superintendent. The teachers’ welfare is much more closely tied up 
with the principal and it makes much more difference to the teacher whether or 
not he is the kind of person with whom one can work effectively. 


Books for Pupil-Teacher Use 


ALLSTROM, ELIZABETH. Let’s Play a Story. New York 10: Friendship 
Press, 257 Fourth Avenue. 1957. 176 pp. Paper, $1.95; cloth, $2.95. In this 
handbook for teachers, the author tells in a detailed and practical way the 
uses of informal dramatization as an educational tool. She explains the values 
of playing a story, outlines the most effective way to introduce stories to 
pupils, and suggests how settings and props may be planned simply by using 
things immediately at hand. 

ATKINSON, M. J. When the World Was Young. San Antonio, Texas: The 
Naylor Company. 1957. 56 pp. $2.25. How did the world start? Where did 
fire come from? How did man first learn to use fire? Pupils will ask questions 
anyway. This book answers them. The author explains where men first hid 
from wild animals and the weather and tells the true story of people in the 
language youth can understand. The book has triple advantages: It is filled 
with the kind of information, that the eager-minded child craves. It is 
scientifically correct ethnology, so that the pupil learns easily and simply the 
story of mankind as he climbs the ladder of civilization. 

BAKELESS, KATHERINE and JOHN. They Saw American First. 
Philadelphia 5: J. B. Lippincott Company. 1957. 222 pp. $3.95. In 1492 the 
continent of North America was a rich wilderness. Animals, birds and fish 
existed in abundance impossible for us to imagine today. The forests filled the 
air with the scent of many flowers. Fruit, nuts and other edible plants were 
more than sufficient for the small number of Indians who were scattered over 
the land. This was what the explorers found, but few realized the extent of 
the wealth they saw. The hunt for gold drew on through unbelievable hard- 
ships, heedless of the riches at hand. 

The authors of this book have shown us how the New World looked to 
these adventurers. We follow the journeys of the explorers from Columbus to 
Lewis and Clark and learn of the courage, cruelty, greed, and imagination 
that possessed the men who opened up to Europeans the great continent on 
which we live. This volume is illustrated with old woodcuts and paintings. It 
has a clear map which shows the journeys of the various explorers and an 
index. 

BEISER, ARTHUR. Guide to the Microscope. New York 10: E. P. Dutton 
and Company. 1957. 127 pp. $3.25. To see hidden things, to investigate the 
unknown, to visit the microscopic universe is a vivid and stimulating experi- 
ence that has intrigued people for over three hundred years. The author says 
in this simple how-to book: “You need no special training or experience to get 
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started in this hobby—the only requirements are curiosity and a microscope, 
simple or elaborate.” 

The author, in non-technical language, describes the microscope, how it 
works and takes us step-by-step through the microscopic world that lies around 
us. He gives points to check in buying a microscope, where supplies can be 
obtained, and the basic essentials of getting started. The bulk of the book 
describes the procedures for use of all kinds of material, everyday plant, insect 
and animal life, blood cells, bacteria, the fungus family, and algae. It tells what 
to look for as normally invisible things wiggle, grow, and reproduce, such as 
amoebae, algae, and diatoms that can be scooped up from any stagnant pond 
or even a goldfish bowl. With the microscope, you can check the wool content 
of that new sweater, examine the structure of a piece of metal, distinguish 
a streptococci from a staphylococci, admire the formation of crystals. 

With a camera, all these sights can be photographed, making a permanent 
record of your achievements. One of the book’s most valuable features is the 
section on photography. Color photographs are shown to be as easy to take as 
black-and-writes and even motion pictures of the world of the microscope can 
be taken. 

BLUM, DANIEL. Theatre World. New York 22: Greenberg: Publisher, 
201 East 57th Street. 1957. 256 pp. $5. This book is produced especially for 
those who want to keep abreast of everything connected with the Broadway 
stage during the current theatrical season. This latest edition, Volume 13, 
presents over 500 dramatic photographs of scenes and personalities of all the 
1956-57 stage productions, complete cast lists and dates, biographies and 
photographs of all leading actors and actresses, an elaborate easy-to-use index, 
plus many other features indispensable to anyone interested in the theatre. 

BORSKI, L. M., and K. B. MILLER. The Jolly Tailor. New York 38: 
Longmans, Green and Company, Inc. 1957, 158 pp. $2.75. Delightful, humorous, 
quick moving, and colorful, these Polish tales have all the spirit and humor 
of the South Europe folk tale. Of a type children thoroughly enjoy, they 
will be welcomed for their freshness and simplicity of style, their liveliness and 
vigor, their sense of people and places that are new and strange, and yet seem 
perfectly logical and satisfactory. 

BOYCE, A. M. Tall Tales From a Ranch. San Antonio, Texas: The 
Naylor Company. 1957. 112 pp. $3. Make way for a bumper crop of whoppers, 
not about two-legged critters, but audacious “varmints” as pictured by the 
author. Among the “cast of characters” in this book are a mosquito as big as 
an eagle, boll weevil as big as armadillos hungrily roaming a cotton patch 
and Good Cow Bees who gave down milk in such abundance that railroad tank 
cars had to be lined up on a specially laid siding to receive the overflow. 

BRADY, R. G. Vida Prescott: Attorney. New York 16: Abelard-Schuman, 
Inc. 1957. 206 pp. $2.75. After passing her bar exams, Vida went to work in 
her father’s office, and he soon made her a junior partner. When Mr. Prescott 
has an accident, Vida is on her own with a number of cases pending, and she 
has to make her own decisions with her father’s help. The legal background 
is authentic (the author’s husband is a lawyer) and should be helpful to 
teenagers—male or female—who are thinking of becoming lawyers. Yet it is 
not a “career novel” in the usual sense, because the preparation for Vida’s 
career as a lawyer is not emphasized. Nevertheless, there are interesting details 
about the day-to-day activities in a lawyer's office. Vida works hard and not 
all her cases are glamorous. 
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BRITTON, FLORENCE, editor. Best TV Plays 1957. New York 3: Ballan- 
tine Books. 1957. Paper 35c. Includes seven TV plays—“A Matter of Pride,” 
“A Tongue of Silver,” “Snapfinger Creek,” “The Explorer,” “The Pilot,” “The 
Sentry,” and “The Genie of Sutton Place.” 

BURSEY, JACK. Antarctic Night. Chicago 80: Rand McNally and Com- 
pany. 1957. 256 pp. $4.95. Through the ages men have been lured by the desire 
to go where no other man has been. For the author, Antarctica cast such a 
spell. This is the story of his life-long bewitchment with the Great White 
Continent. He fell in love with Antarctica over forty years ago as a boy of 
ten in the north of Newfoundland where he was born, and where he 
read by candlelight all he could find about her. He worked his dogs, 
hunted and skinned seals, and exposed himself to the cold to be fit to 
follow in the footsteps of early South Polar explorers and to learn the secrets 
of the mysterious Antarctic for himself. 

This book is his personal telling of how his dream came true, first on Byrd’s 
Antarctic Expedition of 1928-1930, again on the U. S. Anarctic Service 
expedition of 1939-1941, and finally on Operation Deepfreeze of 1955-1957. 

In 1927 he was one of the 50,000 applicants for a berth on Admiral Byrd’s 
expedition. Not among the forty-one selected, he went directly to Byrd himself, 
who was so impressed with his qualifications and his spirit that, at the last 
minute, he was included as one of nine dog drivers. This was the Great Adven- 
ture for the lad from Newfoundland. His dog, St. Lunaire, became one of the 
great dogs of Antarctic history. 

Nine years later, Jack Bursey returned to Antarctica. Leaving behind a wife 
and child, this time he learned the full meaning of the long Antarctic night to 
men no longer young enough to be imune to the ties of home and civilization. 
Bursey and two companions made an 83-day dogteam trek of 1,220 miles round 
trip, the longest overland trip by dog team, with one exception, ever achieved 
in Antarctica. Mount Bursey was named in his honor. 

Then with Operation Deepfreeze, 1955-1957, there came the birth of a new 
era, that of completely mechanized exploration. Jack Bursey was on hand to 
see it as leader of the seven-man party which sucessfully blazed a trail 381 
miles eastward from Little America into the desolate wastes of Marie Byrd 
Land. 
CARROLL, G. H. Sing Out The Glory. Boston 6: Little, Brown and 
Company. 1957. 380 pp. $4. This book is full of the heartwarming, whole- 
some and thoroughly likable qualities that have drawn so many readers to 
the novels of the author, including such popular books as As the Earth Turns, 
Christmas Without Johnny, and many others. 

A valley in Maine between two hills that the people called mountains cradled 
the little community. Settlers had come there in Indian times and the 
families were mostly of Scottish and English stock—until the Frenchmen 
came down from the north to cut the timber. The world of the valley was a 
wonderland to young Althea. It was filled with sights and sounds and smells 
that could set her dancing with delight. And, sometimes, too, it was filled 
with the emotions of a grown-up world beyond her understanding, one that 
could bring the tears hotly to her eyes. There was also Owen. 

Owen was older, in many ways an unusual boy, and he preferred her 
company to that of any of the others. It was he who taught her the meaning 
of the valley world, and the world outside as well. And when the half-wild 
French-Canadian woodsmen of the Luneau families had stripped the forests 
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of three farms for the sawmill, and then suddenly came into control of 
Elder Perry’s land, it was Owen who helped bring the valley people and the 
Luneaus together in the crisis that followed. 

CASSEL, R. N. The Psychology of Instruction. Boston 20: The Christo- 
pher Publishing House. 1957. 143 pp. $2.25. This book has been written 
primarily for use as a text or for reference purposes in the training of teachers 
on the last year of college and graduate level of instruction. This book 
combines the theories and practices generated in the area of clinical psychology 
as a means to a better understanding of personality change and individual 
adjustment with the somewhat older and more thoroughly developed theories 
and practices in the area of educational psychology. It presents a summary 
of those basic areas which the author has found to be of interest and use by 
both the experienced and prospective teachers who were his students, 

Only those areas of research which have served to point-up and establish 
trends were included. Throughout the text a gradual pattern emerges de- 
picting the cumulative and supportive roles of the progressively growing body 
of professional literature. From the integration of these two relatively in- 
dependent disciplines of knowledge, the author has identified principles of 
learning and other data that are both intriguing and useful. 

CERF, PHYLLIS, and EDITH YOUNG. The Complete Family Fun 
Book. New York 22: Random House. 1957. 152 pp. (8% x 10%). $2.95. Here 
are three full books in one—a new, unique family participation book—a 
fresh, sprightly children’s activity book—and a witty, sophisticated game 
book for adults. In these pages are things to entice and amuse children 
of all ages . . . plus sparkling puzzles and games that parents and children 
can play together . . . plus tantalizing quizzes and challenging tests that 
will interest every adult. 

Some are easy; some difficult. Some are silly; some literary. Whatever 
your taste, whatever children’s ages, this book provides loads of lively new 
word games, drawing games, tricks, card games, “magic,” pencil games, 
number puzzles, crossword puzzles, acrostics, anagrams, scrambled words, 
eryptograms, mind reading, word mazes, etc. 

CEYLON Paintings from Temple, Shrine, and Rock, Volume IX. Green- 
wich, Connecticut: New York Graphic Society, 95 East Putnam Avenue. 
1957. 32 pp. plus 32 plates. (13” x 18%”). $16.50. The magical beauty of 
eastern painting as practiced in Ceylon is here presented for the first time 
to the Western art loving public. The thirty-two full-page plates range in 
subject matter from the Sigiri maidens of the fifth century to the stylized 
and highly decorative frescoes of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 
With the cooperation of the governments and National Commissions of 
UNEsco Member States, experts from the New York Graphic Society and 
UNEsco have visited these various countries to assemble and have recorded, 
by the most modern methods, the material in this and the nine other books 
already published. Other volumes already published are: /ndia (Paintings 
from Ajanta Caves); Egypt (Paintings from Tombs and Temples) ; Australia 
(Aboriginal Paintings—Arnhem Land); Yougoslavia (Medival Frescoes) ; 
Norway (Paintings from the Stave Churches); Jran (Persian Miniatures— 
Imperial Library); and Spain (Romanesque Paintings). Others to appear 
soon are: U. S. S. R. (Early Russian Icons) and Japan (Ancient Buddhist 
Paintings). Also published by the New York Graphic Society in collaboration 
with UNgsco is Masaccio (Frescoes in Florence). This series is designed 
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to bring within the reach of artists, teachers, students, and the wide art- 
loving public, the finest quality color reproductions of masterpieces of art 
which hitherto have been known to a too limited few. 

A preface by W. G. Archer, noted curator of Far Eastern art at the Vic- 
toria and Albert Museum, and an introduction by Dr. S. Paranavitana, famous 
Ceylonese scholar and art historian, discuss the development of this long 
tradition of the art of Ceylon, the influences brought to bear upon it by 
Indian and Portuguese dominance, and the aesthetic theories of the Buddhist 
philosophy which underlies its expression. 


The originals of many of the works reproduced in CEYLON, the eighth .in 
the UNeEsco World Art Series, are highly inaccessible and in danger of 
further deterioration. The work of the UNEsco mission which photographed 
these masterpieces and painstakingly corrected proofs against original sources 
was a major contribution to world art history, carried out with the full 
co-operation of Ceylonese authorities. 

COTES, PETER, editor. A Handbook for the Amateur Theatre. New 
York 16: Philosophical Library. 1957. 448 pp. $12.50. This book should 
prove invaluable to all interested in or working with the amateur theatre 
movement. There is much to interest everyone who visits the theatre whether 
as player or audience, as much of the “inside” information this book con- 
tains will give new pleasure to theatre-going in general. The handbook covers 
every possible problem which might confront a newly formed or even a 
well established company. From the formation of the group, through busi- 
ness management, publicity, producing, acting, and stage management, the 
continuity of text and articles will ensure that the play will progress smoothly 
to the final dress rehearsal and the first night. There are many contributions 
by well-known theatre personalities. Outstanding features are the glossary 
of theatrical terms and special appendices giving useful information on 
many varied aspects of theatre. 

DEAL, BORDEN. Dunbar’s Cove. New York 17: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 1957. 443 pp. $4.50. For generations it had been Dunbar land, those 
rich fields lying black loamed along the Tennessee River, It was peaceful 
there; the distant dreams of other men could not touch the Dunbars, for 
this was home, this was Dunbar’s Cove. It had come down to Matthew Dunbar 
an entity, indivisible, and he was determined to pass it on in its entirety, to 
his successor. 

Matthew Dunbar was a man of great kindness, and of strength and in- 
telligence. He tried hard to make Crawford Gates, from the TVA, understand 
that the big dam they were building down river had nothing to do with him 
and his family, that he would never give up Dunbar land. Then, when they 
pressed him, Matthew saw that he would have to fight, but still he felt 
secure in the knowledge that his family and neighbors stood with him. The 
author’s novel tells the story of that fight, which became the battle of one 
man against the TVA. For even Matthew Dunbar’s sons, Knox and Rice 
and Jesse John, were drawn away, one by one, from Dunbar’s Cove; and 
Arlis, his daughter, fell deeply in love with Crawford Gates, who represented 
the power that was threatening Matthew’s world. What Matthew could not 
comprehend was the necessity for accepting change. It is the impact of 
change upon the lives of a close-knit family that forms the dramatic substance 
of Dunbar’s Cove. 
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DEFOE, DANIEL. Robinson Crusoe. New York 17: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 1957. $3.95. There have been many editions of this famous book, 
but this one has the advantage of pictures by N. C. Wyeth. In his preface 
he says: “In few books can the reader breathe, live, and move with his 
hero so intensely and so easily.” Quite evidently he enjoyed every moment 
of the time spent illustrating the story. From the time we go ashore with 
“poor Robinson Crusoe” on his “dismal unfortunate island” we are with 
him, both in text and pictures, as he manages by ingenuity and hard work 
to make his life on the island moderately comfortable. We are with him when 
he sees the mysterious footprint on the sands—and as he goes on to further 
hair-raising adventure. 

Educators Guide to Free Tapes, Scripts, and Transcriptions, fourth an- 
nual edition. Randolph, Wisconsin: Educators Progress Service. 1958. 218 
pp. $5.75. This fourth edition is a professional, cyclopedic service, on tapes, 
scripts, and transcriptions. It is completely new and is devoted exclusively 
to free tapes, free scripts, and free transcriptions. It is a complete, up-to-date, 
annotated schedule of audio aids and scripts. This edition lists, classifies, 
and provides complete information on sources, availability, and contents of 
94 free tapes, 297 free scripts, and 92 free transcriptions, a total of 483 
valuable materials. Of these, 224 are new titles. It includes information 
on the nature, purposes, and use of these materials, and an article by Dr. 
Walter A. Wittich on the contributions of free audio materials to education. 
Reprints of this new article, “Audio Experiences for Enriching and In- 
dividualizing Instruction” are furnished free to educators and librarians who 
ask for them. 

This Guide is designed as a companion publication to other services; 
namely, Educators Guide to Free Films and Educators Guide to Free Slide- 
films. For educational as well as financial reasons, the many fine audio, 
visual, and other materials available from industrial, government, and philan- 
thropic organizations have rendered and continue to render a valuable con- 
tribution to the curriculum. This growing family of publications provides 
a wealth of supplementary audio and visual materials, at a minimum cost. 
They bring to the boys and girls of our nation, and to teachers and librarians, 
a vast range of educational materials rich in value. They provide many ex- 
periences not otherwise available. The editors maintain a continuous cor- 
respondence with all agencies interested in distributing free tapes, scripts, 
and transcriptions, in order that this Guide may be as nearly complete in 
coverage as possible. 

ENGLE, T. L. Psychology: Its Principles and Applications, third edition. 
Yonkers, New York: World Book Company. 1957. 669 pp. $4.68. Everyone 
familiar with the previous editions of this introductory psychology text for 
high-school students will be interested in this revised edition. Schools now 
experimenting for the first time with an elective or required course in 
psychology will find here a book that has been tested, reworked, and im- 
proved during its use in the pioneer courses. There is a rapidly growing 
interest in the type of course for which this book is planned. More and more 
students are concerned about the whys and wherefores of human (and 
specificaly, their own) behavior. More and more teachers, psychologists, and 
guidance counselors are in search of a means of presenting the study of 
psychology and its controversial implications for the young, questioning 
student. As the author says in his preface, such courses “are usually de- 
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veloped as initial-terminal courses, it being recognized that a great many 
students who complete the introductory course in psychology will not have 
further formal courses in the subject. 

The author sent a questionnaire to teachers in 27 states inviting their 
suggestions for revisions in the text and also for the comments and criticisms 
of their students. These replies were most helpful in determining what material 
needed expanding, or fuller explanation, or less emphasis. They also indicated 
the need for considerable rearrangement in the interests of logical progression, 
although the seven major units may still be used in any sequence the teacher 
prefers. 

The book has been entirely revised and reset, with many new illustrations. 
New two-color charts, graphs, and drawings, make the material attractive 
and easy to comprehend. There are thirty-four color photographs taken 
especially for this edition, and approximately one hundred new photographs 
in black and white. Many show actual psychological experiments performed 
by practicing psychologists, others illustrate students’ experiments and 
problems of teenage behavior. 

Each of the seventeen chapters is followed by three sections of value to 
the students in review work and in planning further reading or research: 
Words To Add to Your Vocabulary; Suggestions for Activities; Suggestions 
for Further Reading. A Workbook and a Teachers’ Manual to accompany the 
new edition are in preparation. 

FAIRBAIRN, DOUGLAS. The Joy Train. New York 20: Simon and 
Schuster, Inc. 1957. 187 pp. $3.50. When Juve Campbell was seventeen, he 
signed his name to several paintings which were not entirely his own work. 
The pictures were good. But the best parts of them had been done by a 
famous artist who was Juve’s teacher. Juve signed the pictures because he 
wanted to impress his parents. He wanted them to take seriously his ambi- 
tion to be a painter. He believed passionately that one day he could be as 
good as these paintings made him seem to be. 

The forgery was very soon discovered. His parents were shocked, but 
they forgave the crime. They even forgot it. Everyone forgot it—except 
Juve. He thought he might obliterate the incident from his mind if he 
plunged into the good-time collegiate life, if he went to Harvard, studied 
just enough, had fun, and love affairs—in short, if he got on the joy train. 

But it was too late. The forgery had created a responsibility that he could 
not evade. He had to take the hard road—lonely work with no assurances 
of success, tough manual jobs to keep alive, no compromises, a long solitary 
struggle to prove his talent. The hard road takes Juve finally to a hospital 
as a guinea pig in a dangerous Air Force experiment. It is here that he 
comes face to face with the full dimension of the challenge and realizes that 
if he continues to pursue his goal, he must literally stake his life on it. 

FORRESTER, FRANK. 1001 Questions Answered About the Weather. 
New York 16: Dodd, Mead and Company. 1957. 435 pp. $6. In this book 
the author asks and answers more than 1200 questions about every important 
aspect of weather—sunspots and rainbows, tornadoes and snowflakes, thunder 
and mirages, winds around the world, and high and low pressure over your 
own town. The book is divided into twelve sections: the sun, where our 
weather begins; the atmosphere; wind and storms; thunderstorms; color in 
the sky; climate around the world; the impact of weather on society; medical 
meteorology; superstitions and folklore; weather services; the history of 
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weather; and charts, including forecasting and weather maps. A detailed 
index assures immediate reference to every conceivable weather topic. This 
book is illustrated with thirty-four halftone illustrations and more than one 
hundred line drawings. 

FULLER, J. F. C. Grant and Lee. Bloomington: Indiana University 
Press. 1957. 335 pp. $5. The author started to write this book believing 
that Lee was a great general and Grant a clumsy “butcher” who won by 
using overwhelming superiority in numbers to crush the Confederacy in a 
series of bloody and costly “Pyrrhic victories.” By the time he had finished 
his work on the book, Fuller’s opinion of Grant had undergone a complete 
reversal. He now considered Grant the greatest general of his age and‘one 
of the greatest strategist of this age. The fascinating reasons for this change 
of opinion make this book a compelling study of the two men. 

GAGE, J. H. Yukon Mystery. New York 36: Teen Age Book Club, 33 
West 42nd Street. 1958. 224 pp. 25¢. This is a mystery story—who stole 
Paul Blake’s letter which hinted at a priceless find in the Arctic? Steve 
goes with his dad—brother of Paul—to unravel the mystery. 

GIBSON, KATHARINE. Jock’s Castle. New York 3: Longmans, Green 
and Company, Inc. 1957. 139 pp. $3.25. Jock Howison bought a piece of 
land near the old castle, not far from Afton Town, and built his own mill. 
He and Sniffer, a terrier from Skye, very short from end to end, settled 
down to their trade. But not for long. Into the woods came Tansy, to cook 
him a meal, and by a series of strange happenings other friendly folk settled 
on his land and in his house: the Hermit, the Smith and his wife and twins, 
Bram the Tinker and his wife and eleven little Tinkers. One day Jock rescued 
a stranger from ruffiians and was invited to court in Chester Town. Here 
Prince Henry himself, for it was he, made him a lord and gave him the 
old castle in which to live. To the castle, Jock took his many retainers, where 
they all made themselves at home in the seven towers. 

GOETSCH, WILHELM. The Ants. Ann Arbor: University of Michigan 
Press. 1957. 169 pp. $4.50. The ubiquitous ant—admired by Solomon for 
her industry and by Herodotus for her gold mining; said to keep cows, to 
weave, to raise slaves; recently reported to be on the march through parts of 
the southeastern United States—is here described concisely and authoritatively. 
The book tells of many species: the blood-red ant queen stealing pupae from 
another colony, the Amazon ant unable to feed herself, the Argentine ant on 
a far-flung warpath. It explains castes and classes, warfare and hunting, 
division of labor, mental faculties, sex, the seasonal rhythm, the origin of 
the soldier; and it reports what science has learned about how ants com- 
municate with one another, how they recognize nest mates, sound an alarm, 
and find their way home. 

GOLENPAUL, DAN. Information Please Almanac, 1958. New York 11: 
The Macmillan Company. 1957. 960 pp. Paper $1.25; cloth $2.50. This is 
the 12th edition. The editor’s aim is to develop a modern readable almanac 
that will contain essential information for reading, study, and quick reference 
in the home, school, and office. Although a part of the edition is of necessity 
unchanged, the greater portion of the material is new. Each new edition 
also contains new features. All material is carefully checked to avoid errors. 

GOODSPEED, E. J. The Twelve: The Story of Christ’s Apostles. Phila- 
delphia 7: The John C. Winston Company. 1957. 192 pp. $3.50. The author 
presents the story of twelve men who carried Christ’s teachings to the 
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world. Here is traditional information presented in a new light—an account 
of the Twelve that reveals fascinating aspects of how these chosen apostles 
lived, where they labored, and how they died. 

From this book we learn much about Peter, that great Simon Peter, who 
with his brother Andrew, was the first to be called by the Master and who 
later was singled out, with James and John, for special privilege. We read 
of the beloved John’s devotion to Jesus; of Thomas’ doubt of Jesus’ mission 
and his later yielding to the evidence; of Matthew and of Phillip and Bartholo- 
mew—indeed all the Twelve who, with the exception of Judas Iscariot, 
remained faithful to the Master to the end. 

Although The Twelve is based on traditional authority and contains much 
that is familiar, this book offers a fresh experience by narrating the twelve 
stories in a single, compact volume. Thus the individual personalities of the 
apostles merge into the over-all fabric of a great mission, and the relation- 
ships of Christ’s disciples are revealed more clearly and more forcefully than 
ever before. 

GUIDERIAN, HEINZ. Panzer Leader. New York 3: Ballantine Books. 
1957. 400 pp. Paper, 50¢. The account from the German side of the massive 
tank battles and the German strategy which was so successful in the early 
stages of the war. 

HECHLER, KEN. The Bridge at Remagen. New York 3: Ballantine 
Books. 1957. 228 pp. Paper, 50¢ hardbound, $4.50. The amazing story of 
March 7, 1945—the day our armies crossed the Rhine. 

HERNDON, B. B. Bill and the Clown Bird. Caldwell, Idaho. The Caxton 
Printers, Ltd. 1957. 157 pp. $3.50. The heart of a boy and his triumphs and 
disappointments with his strange but beloved pets is portrayed with sym- 
pathetic understanding in this true-to-life adventure tale. The most delight- 
ful of the pets, a comical road runner with the prankish disposition of a 
clown, keeps Bill and the reader continually in suspense by getting into 
one scrape after another. But the road runner had brave qualities, too, 
and he finally erases his black record in a gallant fight with a vicious rattle- 
snake. 

The locale of this book is a mining camp in Mexico where the author spent 
many years. Here her children, now grown, were reared, and they, like Bill, 
filled the house with unusual pets of all kinds. 

ILLSLEY, W. A. Shakespeare Manual for Schools. New York 22: Cam- 
bridge University Press. 1957. 96 pp. A book prepared to guide the pupil 
through his early difficulties to enjoyment and appreciation of the plays. 
The first part discusses the plays; the second part, the theatre; and the 
third part presents aids to study and examinations. 

JOHNSON, S. J. New Town in Texas. New York 3: Longmans, Green 
and Company, Inc. 1957. 315 pp. $3.50. Abigail Thompson, an enchanting 
combination of dreamer and doer, was sad because she was “born too late 
to make history.” Coming to Texas in a covered wagon, watching and help- 
ing a new town grow, were nothing to Abby in comparison to the days of the 
Indian war, the great cattle drives and border fights. But Abby tried to 
make things happen—and plenty did to her and the seven other Thompson 
children—but only Abby could keep a finger in every pie—and only Abby 
of them all saw history really made when the Missouri-Kansas-Texas Rail- 
road ran into her new town of Denison for the first time, linking the town 
to the outside world in a new and wonderful way. 
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KATONA, GEORGE. Business Looks at Banks. Ann Arbor, Michigan: 
The University of Michigan Press. 1957. 192 pp. $5. Tradition, inertia, 
and personal contacts all are important factors in the financial decisions of 
business firms. This is one of the principal findings of this book. On the 
whole, the book indicates, high interest rates are not very effective in re- 
straining bank borrowing by large business firms. The influence of “tight” 
money may be felt by firms who use the short-term credit for long-range 
purposes, however, if renewal of bank credit becomes questionable. 

Based on interviews with a random sample of 250 executives representative 
of U. S. business firms, the study found that about one fourth of the nation’s 
large and middle sized firms had not borrowed money from commercial 
banks during the last ten years. More than one third of the firms borrowed 
exclusively in order to secure working capital, while another third used 
short-term credit to finance long-term capital expenditures. These policies 
appear to be based on deep-seated convictions and beliefs. 

The attitudes of executives towards banks and the financial policies of 
many business firms are colored by a variety of personal factors, the author 
finds. These factors include: individual variation in personality traits of 
business executives themselves, or of bank executives as viewed by business- 
men, ideological preferences and perceptions about economics and politics, 
and interpersonal relations and contacts between business and bank 

t. 

KAUFMAN, W. L., editor. Best Television Plays 1957. New York 17: 
Harcourt, Brace and Company. 1957. 313 pp. $5.75. The best work of the 
new group of television playwrights has achieved a quality that deserves 
general critical attention and a place in contemporary American literature. 
Here in the making, is a new and important literary form. The Harcourt, 
Brace Awards were inaugurated in order to recognize and pay tribute to 
these writers and their works in the world of letters. 

The nominating committee, composed of prominent faculty members in 
English, radio and television, theater, or drama departments at leading Ameri- 
can universities and colleges, selected, as candidates for award, seven plays 
from among those produced in the 1956-57 television year. These seven 
appear in their entirety in this book. 

From the seven, the judges—Frank C. Baxter, John Houseman, and Joseph 
Wood Krutch—chose the first, second, and third prize winners. These seven 
plays, highly successful as television productions, remain compelling and 
entertaining for the general reader. Stage directions and other material of 
importance to the professional writer and student have been included. 

KOHNER, FREDERICK. Gidget. New York 16: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
1957. 156 pp. $2.75. Franzie is sixteen but she tells people she is seventeen 
because she wants to be grown up, and it bothers her more than a little that 
she is not quite five feet tall. From the moment she is rescued by a bronzed 
six-foot-three surfboard rider, an exciting and unexplored world is revealed 
to Franzie. She manages to get herself adopted by the crew, who though 
reluctant at first, admit that the Gidget, as they call her, offers no threat 
to their uninhibited existence. But Franzie fancies herself in love with Jeff 
Griffin, and she refuses to let herself be excluded from this fascinating world 
of older men. 

KRUSE, W., and W. DIECKVOSS. The Stars. Ann Arbor: University 
of Michigan Press. 1957. 202 pp. $5. Here are the stars brought down to 
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earth. Two leading authorities tell how our astronomers, with star light 
as their only source of information, have gathered for us a vast store of 
knowledge about the celestial bodies twenty-five thousand billion miles or 
more away. 

How can a star’s speed, position, temperature be determined through a 
telescope? What have we learned about the color, size, and weight of these 
stars; their source of energy; how they send out light; the origin of double 
stars, galaxies, star clusters, and nebulae? What does this knowledge mean 
to us? With more than a hundred photographs, sketches, and diagrams, this 
is an indispensable guide for the general reader, student, scientist—for all who 
are curious about the world of the stars. 

LARIAR, LAWRENCE. Best Cartoons of the Year 1957. New York 
16: Crown Publishers, Inc. 1957. 128 pp. (7%” x 10%”). $2.95. Here is the 
16th Anniversary Edition of America’s best-selling funny book—300 hilarious 
cartoons, all from leading national publications. Real American humor— 
as unpredictable, yet typical, as your own funny bone—defies classification 
as “highbrow,” “lowbrow,” or “middlebrow.” The subject matter, constitut- 
ing a kind of cartoon diary, will remind you of hundreds of things you laughed 
about during the past twelve months—and will surprise you with some out- 
rageously funny slants on things that may not have struck you as amusing 
when they happened. 

LONG, F. E., and HELEN HALTER. Social Studies Skills. Sweet 
Springs 1, Missouri: Inor Publishing Company, 203-205 Lexington Avenue. 
1957. 158 pp. Text, $2.40; Self-testing Key, 20¢. This book explains to pupils 
how they may develop specific skills in social studies—24 in number. These 
include parliamentary procedure; the use of an encyclopedia, a dictionary, 
a map, an atlas, the library card catalogue, an index, and The World Almanac; 
how to read graphs, percentages, and estimates; how to write a report and 
give one; how to take notes; how to draw conclusions, etc. 

LONGWOOD, W. F. Suez Story. New York 22: Greenberg: Publisher, 
201 East 57th Street. 1957. 192 pp. $3.50. In 1956, the whole world sud- 
denly became acutely conscious of the Suez Canal. A dispute over the con- 
trol of this 100-mile waterway through the desert threatened to flare into 
World War III; and, though that immediate crisis passed, the canal remains 
the most explosive trouble spot in the world today. 

This book is the story of the canal, from the first primitive ditch dug 
2,000 years before Christ down to the marvel of modern efficiency—the key 
to Europe’s oil and to the future of the whole Middle East. The almost 
superhuman task of cutting the modern canal is, in itself, one of the great 
adventure stories of the ages: how it was accomplished largely through the 
genius, perserverance, and courage of one man—Ferdinand de Lesseps— 
who had to contend not only with the staggering problems of finances, politics, 
and construction, but also with the bitter and determined opposition of Great 
Britain. And the story moves on from the opening in 1869—one of the most 
opulent celebrations in history—down through two World Wars and the 
French-British invasion. 

LOVEJOY, C. E. and T. S. JONES. College Scholarship Guide. New 
York 20: Simon and Schuster, Inc. 1957. 127 pp. (8%” x 11”) $3.95. An 
indispensable reference book giving facts about tens of thousands of scholar- 
ships, fellowships, grants-in-aid, loan funds, assistantships, workships, con- 
tests, and awards; compiled for students, parents, high schools, libraries, 
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private preparatory schools, guidance counselors, teachers, youth agencies, 
churches, industries, and donors. This book gives information about the 
scholarship programs of the National Merit and the General Motors; College 
Scholarship Service (What is it? How does it work? What colleges parti- 
cipate?); scholarship Qualifying Test (What you should know about it.) ; 
aids offered by Federal and state governments; lucrative Army, Navy, Air 
Force and R.O.T.C. assistance; scholarships sponsored by industry, business, 
labor union, foundation, fraternal, educational, religious and patriotic groups; 
professional associations; welfare groups; and hundreds of other organiza- 
tions. It offers clues and guideposts to unusual scholarships. 

MARSHALL, CATHERINE. To Live Again. New York 36: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc. 1957. 347 pp. $3.95. Here is a testament of one 
woman’s deep belief in God and His love—and all that she was able to 
accomplish as a result of this belief. It is a stirring personal story with a 
message of exhilerating hope for the bereaved and one which will provide 
inspiring answers for those who have known trouble and disappointment. 

At the time of the death of Peter Marshall, her minister husband, in 1949, 
the author was left seemingly without love, without strength, without financial 
resource. But one thing she had in abundance was faith, and ultimately that 
proved enough to fill all her needs. Her life and accomplishments since then 
have been so amazing that she can explain them only in terms of God's 
intervention. 

Though not an editor, she selected and prepared a book of Peter Marshall's 
sermons which sold hundreds of thousands of copies and, more important, 
showed how she could be of continuing service to God in helping spread her 
husband’s ministry. Though not a writer, she wrote a biography of her 
husband, A Man Called Peter, that became one of the most popular books of 
the decade, touching the hearts and changing the lives of thousands of people. 
Though without experience in motion pictures, as technical adviser she helped 
plan the story of the highly successful movie based on A Man Called Peter. 

This book is much more than a fabulous success story. Despite the triumphs 
and accomplishments, the author writes of her life with a marvelous humility. 
She knows the plight of widows, the loneliness, the various stages of grief, 
the financial and social problems, the need for creative outlets, the com- 
plex matter of remarriage. In every way that a woman can be, the author 
has been challenged. And her story contains the answer to that challenge— 
a practical, enduring faith and a close working relationship with God. Writ- 
ing with a startling candor, she gives her answers to many a life’s perplexing 
riddles, 

New Frontiers of Knowledge. Washington 3, D. C.: Public Affairs Press. 
1957. 135 pp. $2.75. “No modern King Canute behind an iron curtain could 
hold back the great waves of truth in this powerful collection of statements 
on the future of the world,” says Reed Harris in the introduction. “The 
words and concepts are as fundamental as life and death. And they provide 
well-grounded hope for a better life of peace and freedom. The Voice of 
America speaks at its best in these pages, giving tongue to the considered 
views of leading thinkers among the free men of many nations. It is obvious 
that no planner in Washington attempted to prescribe the things said in this 
series—these are clearly the diversified statements of men accustomed to the 
air of freedom. They could not have been written under regimentation. 
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NEWMEYER, SARAH. Enjoying Modern Art. New York 22: New 
American Library of World Literature, Inc. 1957. 272 pp. 50¢. An account 
of the development of modern art that traces and explains the major move- 
ments of the past 100 years and that includes some fascinating sidelights 
into the lives of some of the most significant modern artists and 80 reproduc- 
tions of their work. A treatise on how to understand and appreciate modern 
art. 

New World Writing No. 12. New York 22: New American Library of 
World Literature, Inc. 1957. 288 pp. 50¢. Stories by Hortense Calisher, 
John H. Griffin, Dachine Rainer, etc.; criticism and essays by John Wain, 
Harvey Swados, Saul Billows, Wallace Brockway, and Winfrild T. Scott; 
poetry selected by Tambimuter; and part of a new play by W. S. Merwin. 

Occupational Handbook of the United States Air Force. Washington 25, 
D. C.: U. S. Air Force, The Pentagon. 195 pp. High-school teachers and 
Air Force classification and assignment officers, as well as students, will find 
this handbook a valuable guide. High-school teachers can use it in helping 
students select courses of study that will be of value in future Air Force 
technical training courses. Air Force personnel officers may consult it in 
determining qualifications of individual airmen for specific duties and training. 

Use of the handbook by all three—student, teacher, and personnel officer— 
insures that all will evaluate the individual’s potential with the same yard- 
stick. This single reference source eliminates the possibility of misinterpreta- 
tion which might develop if the basic data were presented in different form 
to each of the three. 

The main body of this book describes the duties performed in each of 
the 43 Air Force career fields, suggests educational preparation that can 
be of value, and explains what training the Air Force itself provides to 
prepare airmen for specific assignments. Other sections contain information 
on pay and alowances, requirements for enlistment, opportunities for advance- 
ment, training leading to an Air Force commission, USAF classification 
procedures service in the Air Force civilian components, and a section con- 
cerning women in the Air Force (WAF). 

The handbook is indexed in two ways: (1) the table of contents on page 
7 lists, in order, each of the career fields and related information; and (2) 
a cross index is contained on page 193 showing the relationship between Air 
Force career fields and civilian occupations as coded by the United States 
Employment Service. Also available from the same source is the 84 page 
booklet, Pocket Guide to Air Force Opportunities. 

PATCHETT, MARY. Cry of the Heart. New York 16: Abelard-Schuman, 
Inc. 1957. 256 pp. $3.50. This novel is the moving story of people and 
animals living in the terrible and beautiful Australian bush, miles from the 
nearest town. Juli, growing up in this Australian “outback,” is torn between 
her love for her father and the demands of her stepmother, Rita, a city 
woman who lacks the steel with which to face the rigors of their life. 
Juli’s loneliness and affection are turned to her cat, Ma’amu, whose life 
story interlocks with the lives of the human family. 

But this is no sentimental story of a domestic pussy cat. Ma’amu is wild 
and free as a panther. She is subtle and unconquerable, as are all cats, 
and her world of the bush is full of its own dangers and rewards. This is 
a story for all animal lovers, the true story of a wild cat, which shows animals 
as they really are, not made to seem like people, but with their own instincts 
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and their own needs, fierce, strange, tender. And here, too, is a story of real 
human beings, a young girl who grows up without a mother in wild country; 
an upright man of honor who seeks to fulfill his responsibilities; a story 
of work, death, birth, and love. 

REINFELD, FRED. How to Play Checkers. New York 3: Barnes and 
Noble. 1957. 186 pp. $1.25. This book is designed to train an individual to 
play like an expert and thus derive greater satisfaction and enjoyment from 
the game. Besides fundamentals, it features winning tactics, opening traps, 
getting a game, winning the end game, and drawing “last” positions. Various 
chapters explain how to overcome errors by illustrating specific opportunities 
open to Black and White sides of the board, how to take advantages of often 
overlooked situations. The book also includes the standard laws of checkers 
and a section on variants of checkers. 

RUARK, ROBERT. The Old Man and the Boy. New York 17: Henry 
Holt and Company, Inc. 1957. 315 pp. $4.95. In this book, the author turns 
from his unremitting scrutiny of present turbulence to tell a tale of infinite 
warmth and wisdom, love and understanding. He develops the story from his 
own life—the details of his early relationship with his amazing grandfather. 

The Old Man and the Boy hunt the woods and fields of North Carolina, 
always together; they fish the lakes, ponds, and sea. Always the Old Man 
talks, instructing, philosophizing. He has an infinite store of things he wants 
the Boy to learn, to understand, to possess as his very own. And, always, 
the Boy listens, quiet, fascinated. As the Boy says, “The Old Man knows 
pretty near close to everything. And mostly he ain’t painful with it... 
He can . . . tell you why the quail sleep at night in a tight circle or why 
the turkeys always fly uphill.” 

In the author’s hands the book is far, far more than a boy’s lessons in 
hunting, fishing, and camping out. It is a simple saga of adolescent flowering, 
a subtle tale of growth under the grandfather’s careful tutelage. In the 
end, the Old Man prepares for death (conscious always that the Boy is 
watching, learning) and the Boy, through this experience, achieves manhood. 

RUBIN, L. D., JR., and J. J. KILPATRICK, editors. The Lasting 
South. Chicago 4: Henry Regnery Company. 1957. 220 pp. $5.50. Through 
three hundred years of war, poverty, military occupation, and now sudden 
economic expansion, the South has retained an individual identity and a 
way of its own. What is it that makes the South “different”? What does 
that “difference” mean for the United States in an era of increasing conformity 
and mass values? 

Fourteen Southerners, interested in their region’s past, present, and, above 
all, its future, examine various phases of life in that controversial area. 
Theirs is a penetrating look at the real South—industry, farming, cities, 
field and stream, the Confederacy, religion, literature, education, conserva- 
tism, and the South’s role in the American union. 

Not a book about segregation, or integration, or current political or eco- 
nomic problems, this book searches behind and beyond topical issues to see 
what makes the South what it is. It is bound to stir controversy not only 
in the South, but throughout the nation to whom the region south of the 
Potomac and Ohio has always been a strange and puzzling land. 

RUSINOFF, S. E. Automation in Practice. Chicago 37: American Tech- 
nical Society, 848 East 58th Street. 1957. 269 pp. This book is devoted to 
the exciting new industrial process of automation—industry’s latest and 
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most deeply significant technological break-through. This book brings together 
the methods and machinery of automated production in the metal industries. 
It begins with a discussion of basic principles—“self-regulation,” “negative 
feedback,” the theory of “closed loop” control systems, ete.—and proceeds 
to the concrete application of these principles in the major types of control 
devices employed in today’s automated dnd semi-automated plant. Follow- 
ing are chapters devoted to the use of automatic equipment in virtually every 
area of metal production. 

Metal tradesmen, industria] technicians, mechanical engineers, quality con- 
trol men, and many other individuals concerned with modern manufacturing 
processes will find this illustrated book informative. It will provide them with 
a wealth of professional “know-how” in the techniques of automated 
production. 


SANN, PAUL, The Lawless Decade. New York 16: Crown Publishers, 
Inc. 1957. 240 pp. (8%” x 10%”). $5.95. The colorful, turbulent, sensation- 
packed years between the First World War and the New Deal constitute a 
most significant period in American history, a vital turning-point in time. 
It was in those riotous years that the old gods fell, the old traditions cracked. 
The restlessness of returned doughboys, the excesses spawned by widespread 
open disregard of the national law, the speakeasy, the bootleggers, the high- 
speed automobile, the flappers, short skirts, bobbed hair, uninhibited literature, 
the early psychoanalysis, the tabloid version of yellow journalism, the manipu- 
lation of credit and the obsolescence of the gold standard, wide-open gambling, 
Sunday sports, popular dance crazes, movie madness and all the other mass 
hysterias contributed to and signaled a vast break from the old ways and 


a changed attitude of looking forward, being ready and eager for “something 
new.” 


SCHUMAN, SYLVIE, editor. For Girls Only. New York 36: Teen Age 
Book Club, 33 West 42nd Street. 1957. 159 pp. 25¢. Eleven short stories 
about girls’ dreams, schemes. 


SETTEL, IRVING, editor. Best TV Humor 1957. New York 3: Ballan- 
tine Books. 1957. 176 pp. Paper 35¢. A selection of some of the humor as 
presented on seventeen TV shows; included are Steve Allen, Perry Como, 
Miss Brooks, Ann Southern, Garry Moore, etc. 


SHERWOOD, MERRIAM, translator, The Tale of the Warrior Lord. 
New York 3: Longmans, Green and Company, Inc. 1957. 176 pp. $3.50. 
In the month of May 1307, in a Spanish monastery, a monk laid down his 
pen with a sigh of relief. He had been copying a long poem, the very spirited 
and lively tale of the great Spanish hero, Don Rodrigo Diaz of Vivar, called 
the “Cid.” It is this very El Cantar de Mio Cid which the author has 
translated into prose in this book. It tells the story of the Cid, an eleventh- 
century crusader, unjustly exiled from his native province. For four years 
he sacks and pillages Moorish towns, sends tribute to his angry lord, and 
finally captures the ancient stronghold of Valencia. There, with all the 
vigorous splendor of the Middle Ages, he establishes his court and weds his 
daughters to the Heirs of Carrién. Not until he is forced to avenge the 
perfidy of his cowardly sons-in-law does the Cid, Campeador of Spain, sound 
again his battly-cry. The story ends as the Warrior Lord rides victorious 
from the tourney. 
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The Space Encyclopaedia. New York 10: E. P. Dutton and Company, 
Inc. 1957. 287 pp. (6%” x 9%”). $6.95. This book combines details of 
guided missiles and upper atmosphere research with a complete survey of all 
branches of astronomy, and is therefore the first of its kind. It has been 
published at a time when some of the most exciting advances are imminent, 
and no effort has been spared to make the contents as up-to-the-moment as 
possible. To those genuinely interested in space research, true scientific 
results will always be more fascinating than imagination and guesswork. 
The greatest care has been taken to avoid speculation and keep to hard 
facts, and for this the reputation of the contributors is a firm guarantee. 

SPILLER, B. L. Northland Castaways. Indianapolis 7: The Bobbs-Merrill 
Company, Inc. 1957. 228 pp. $3. This is the great adventure that comes to 
fourteen-year-old Ronald Carson and his cousin Dick, who is a year younger. 
The boys are flying up from the States to spend the summer with Ronald's 
father, an engineer at a mining camp in the northern wilds of the province 
of Quebec. Their amphibian plane is forced down, by motor trouble, on 
a small lake in desolate country. The pilot repairs the engine and takes the 
plane aloft to test it, only to crash into the lake. Alone on the lake shore, 
with night only a few hours away, the boys are faced with the stark realization 
that only by their own resourcefulness can they keep themselves alive now. 

Ronald must shoulder the heavier responsibility. He is older, and has had 
more Scout training. Dick still weak after a seige of polio, knows the outdoors 
chiefly from adventure stories and camping magazines. But together the 
boys have courage, ingenuity, and the determination not to give up. They 
try, awkwardly at first, to put their book-learned woodcraft to this survival 
test. Their experiences, as they struggle against great odds and all forces 
of nature, make an absorbing story, full of suspense and interest. 

STEVENSON, MALCOLM. Radar Trouble-Shooter. New York 16: Dodd, 
Mead and Company. 1957. 256 pp. $2.75. George Wilson joined the Air 
Force just to get his military obligation over. The Air Force, however, 
quickly sized him up and decided that he would make a good radar tech- 
nician. So in a year’s time, George found himself climbing aboard a B-29 
for his first trouble-shooting job. This book tells the vital story of some 
of the Air Force’s mechanics—the enlisted men who work long hours to 
keep our airplanes and their equipment operating. It shows how they are 
trained, how they work, what they do off duty. And it introduces its readers 
into the fascinating world of electronics—a world that claimed George Wilson 
for its own and decided his civilian career for him. 

SULLIVAN, WALTER. White Land of Adventure. New York 36: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 1957. 244 pp. $3.50. The dramatic story 
of the ice-locked world of Antarctica and the men who risk their lives seeking 
to conquer the earth’s seventh continent, by a man who has accompanied 
three United States expeditions to the Antarctic. This is a special shortened 
version of the author’s account of Antarctica. “Make no mistake,” explains 
the author, “This is no watered-down account of the earlier expeditions to 
the South Pole and the present I. G. Y. Operation Deepfreeze but a shorter, 
easier-reading one than the highly detailed Quest for a Continent. 

SWANBERG, W. A. First Blood, the Story of Fort Sumter. New York 
17: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1957. 383 pp. $5.95. “Sumter started the greatest 
war this land ever knew. It had far more causative significance than Pearl 
Harbor. It was not a point selected for surprise attack. It represented the 
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North-South quarrel in miniature, and the crisis sizzled there for months, 
gradually gaining intensity until the explosion came.” Here, in the author’s 
words, are the chief reasons for his book, and for the care with which he has 
explored his subject. He tells the story of one of the truly extraordinary 
episodes in American military history, a half year of mounting tension that 
broke into actual war with the surrender of the fort. At the center of the 
narrative—and it is an intensely absorbing one—stands the defender of 
Sumter, Major Robert Anderson, a man trained for war who fought against 
it and yet was fated to start it; a Southerner who did his duty as a Union 
officer while Buchanan’s administration withheld any real support. This 
book depicts the plight of the tiny garrison at Sumter during those months 
of 1860-61, and it conveys the spirit ashore in Charleston in a way that 
makes one understand how the fires of secession were kindled. 

WAGNER, GLENN. Things To Make Yourself. New York 16: Dodd, 
Mead and Company. 1957. 96 pp. $2.95. Here’s a collection of forty-one 
“shop-tested” projects for “make-it-yourself” fans. There’s everything from 
a TV lamp to a barrel dog house, a backyard charcoal grill to a jet wind 
vane and meteorological equipment for the amateur scientist. Then there 
are plans for a combination bench and picnic table, a corner gun rack, and 
“Nee Deep,” an 8-foot utility boat, to mention just a few. All projects are 
designed and constructed so a beginner can build them and yet come up with 
professional results. Advanced craftsmen will find them a challenge and fun 
to make, too. 

The work covers many fields of interest—woodwork, metalwork, electricity, 
textiles, and general handicraft. With 217 clear photographs and drawings, 
you just follow the pictures for step-by-step construction details. It’s easy 
as A-B-C. Included in the photos are tips or “tricks of the trade” to assure 
you of correct ways to do the operation or job easily and quickly. This book 
is especially suitable for the individual, or for use in junior and senior high- 
school industrial arts shops, Scout and Cub handicraft programs, Boys’ Clubs, 
summer camps, and home workshops. 

WEEKS, EDWARD, and EMILY FLINT editors. Jubilee, One Hundred 
Years of the Atlantic. Boston 6: Little, Brown and Company. 1957. 768 pp. 
$7.50. In the spring of 1857 eight men sat down to dinner at the Parker House 
in Boston. Among them were Ralph Waldo Emerson, James Russell Lowell, 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, and Oliver Wendell Holmes: The occasion 
was a significant and propitious one for American letters. From that dinner 
came the plans for the The Atlantic Monthly. 

In its first century, the Atlantic has been a faithful and, in crises, an in- 
spired reflection of our national life. It was founded at a time of great 
tension, when the Union was in jeopardy and passions were running so high 
that even the most serene of early contributors, men like Emerson and Lowell, 
wrote at white heat. It has held since then the heartbeat and anger, the 
tenderness and laughter of many Americans. This book is more than a harvest 
of the finest writing, it is a revelation of the American character as it has 
developed since 1857. The contents have been presented not chronologically 
but in galaxies whose subjects—Love of America, The West, The Civil War, 
The Inward Life, The City, The Creative Process, among others—show us 
the American spirit as it was and as it is. 

The book is then, a treasury of prose, fiction, and poetry, the work of 128 
different authors who have given their vitality to the Atlantic. Thoreau and 
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Carl Sandburg; Mark Twain and Owen Wister and John P. Marquand; G. 
Bernard Shaw and Dr. Hans Zinsser; T. S. Elliot and Thornton Wilder; 
Robert Frost, John Masefield, W. H. Auden, and Dyland Thomas; James 
Joyce and Emily Dickinson; Virginia Woolf and A. N. Whitehead; Albert 
Einstein, Woodrow Wilson—the list is wide-ranging and incomparable. In 
fiction, special attention has been given to Atlantic “Firsts,” stories in which 
the magazine played the role of discoverer, as in the case of Eudora Welty, 
Ernest Hemingway, Jessamyn West, and Richard Bissell. In other sections, 
one reads Theodore Roosevelt’s predictions for American sea power, Booker T. 
Washington pleading “The Case of the Negro,” Jacob Epstein describing how 
a sculptor works, Agnes de Mille discussing the motivation of the ballet 
dancer, and Woodrow Wilson on “The Making of the Nation.” 

WELLMAN, M. W. Fastest on the River. New York 17: Henry Holt and 
Company. 1957. 252 pp. $3.95. It was 4:53 P.M., June 30, 1870. In seven 
minutes the greatest riverboat race of the century would begin—a race 
that had caught the imagination of the entire country. The Natchez and 
the Robert E. Lee strained at the single mooring lines which held them 
to their New Orleans docks. Tens of thousands crowded the housetops, lined 
the levees, to see this no-quarter contest between the finest and fastest 
riverboats ever built. 

Suddenly John Cannon, the giant captain of the Robert E. Lee, pulled the 
whistle cord, and the boat backed slowly into the river. A shout went up from 
the multitude. Cannon had jumped the gun by four minutes. Aboard the 
Natchez the voice of Captain Tom Leathers was heard above the pandemonium, 
giving orders to cast off too. But the four-minute lead Cannon had stolen 
would be hard to overcome. Leathers had over 1200 miles to do it, though, 
for the race to St. Louis was to take two days and three nights. It was to 
bring the two boats through ‘hair-raising dangers from fog, shallows, and 
pressure-wracked boilers before the contest was finally decided and the palm 
of “fastest on the river” awarded. 

This book is really the story of three dramatic races. First (and foremost) 
it is the race between the two greatest river packets of the era. But it 
is also the climax in the ancient running feud between Leathers and Cannon, 
perhaps the leading riverboat captains of the century. And it is, too, the 
story of the final brilliant days of the riverboat epoch. In a few brief years, 
the grand old sidewheelers were to lose their century-long race with the 
railroads and pass from the American scene forever. 

WILKERSON, JESSE. Comrades of the Canyons. San Antonio, Texas: 
The Naylor Company. 1957. 62 pp. $2. A magnificent wild, white stallion 
makes friends with a gallant lost dog, and together they conquer the most 
viscious animal! of the old West. Here is a thrilling story of a dog, his young 
master, and the love that bound these two to the king of the canyons. Shep 
was stolen from his family by men of a wagon train going west; for days, 
a rope around his neck, poorly fed and almost famished for water, he was 
dragged along in the wake of these heartless emigrants. Then, one day, he 
made his escape. 

The author, with deep knowledge of the way of dogs, shows how the 
great shepherd adapted himself to the life of the wilds; how he caught small 
animals for food and drank of the pure crystal springs. But the coyotes, 
with whom he tried to strike up an alliance, feared him for his great size, 
and fied at his approach. They were fleeter of foot than the dog and, lonely 
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for some kind of companionship, Shep gave up. It was at this moment of dog 
despair that Shep met the king. It was a kind of love at first sight; the 
stallion needed the dog, and the dog needed the horse. 

WILLIAMSON, H. R. Enigmas of History. New York 11: The Macmillan 
Company 1957. 253 pp. $3.75. The author applies his methods of modern 
detection to some tantalizing enigmas of history. Who, for instance was the 
father of Queen Elizabeth 1? Who was the Man in the Iron Mask? Who was 
the executioner of Charles 1? Did Buckingham poison James I? To these and 
other important riddles, which have long puzzled historians, the author offers 
fascinating and thoroughly plausible solutions. 

WILSON, RICHARD. These Idiots from Earth. New York 3: Ballantine 
Books. 1957. 160 pp. 35¢. A collection of ten science-fiction stories. 

YOUNG, ELLA. The Unicorn with Silver Shoes. New York 3: Long- 
mans, Green and Company, Inc. 1957. 229 pp. $3.50. This fairy tale tells of 
Ballor’s son and his gay and amusing companions, Flame of Joy, Angus 
the Ever Young, and the Pooka who can take any shape he wishes. Ballor’s 
son learns to shoe horses so that he may earn his living in the Land of the 
Ever Young. Flame of Joy teaches him to climb slanting sunbeams and run 
like the wind, just a little above the earth. They have thrilling adventures 
and wild escapes, sliding down the polished surfaces of the crystal and ame- 
thyst mountains, winging their way on the back of the Sacred Cat of 
Cruachan over the mountains of the Silver Unicorns, in their search for Eblis, 
the Djinn, who falls into the civilized world while clutching for the moon 
which he thinks is a flower. 

YOUNG, ELLA. The Wonder-Smith and His Son. New York 3: Long- 
mans, Green and Company. 1957. 190 pp. $3. The author has gathered these 
stories of the Gubbaun Saor from the cottagers and fishermen of Gaelic- 
speaking Ireland for more than a thousand years. There is a strange wild 
loveliness in their telling that makes their imagination and humorous fancy 
a real contribution to our folk literature. The author has gone back in 
spirit and understanding to those days when gods and heroes walked in windy, 
starlit spaces; when the white horses of Fairyland might trample outside 
a king’s doorway; and when the Hidden Folk rode out of the green raths and 
there was laughter in the heart of the hills. 


Pamphlets for Pupil-Teacher Use 

American Library Association and National Book Committees. Organiza- 
tion Handbook. New York 18: National Library Week, 24 West 40th Street. 
Outlines philosophy, aims, and endeavors and sets forth a comprehensive plan 
for the nation-wide success of National Library Week, March 16-22. There 
are many ideas contained in the Handbook which can be used in promoting 
this vital campaign. 

Bibliography of Teaching Aids. Washington 6, D. C.: American Forest 
Products Industries, 1816 N Street, N. W. 1957. 16 pp. Free. A list of source 
materials on American forests and forest industries. 

CHARLES, D. C. Getting Along with Others. New York 3: Oxford Book 
Company, Inc. 222 Fourth Avenue. 1957. 64 pp. This booklet of the Teenage 
Guidance Series is designed to acquaint the teenager with the necessity of 
living cooperatively with all kinds of people and to help him understand the 
pleasures and rewards of doing this successfully. Both general and specific 
suggestions are given. 
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Also available from the source in the same series are the following 64-page 
booklets: Data on Dating by C. R. Demele and’ M. R. Petteys, Cues for Teens 
by M. G. Ryan, and Polishing Your Personality by Buford Steffre. Data on 
Dating describes in detail what a teenager can and should do to make his 
or her dates pleasant and worth while. Cues for Teens discusses basic princi- 
ples and conventions relating to good manners, etc., in the home between the 
youth and parents, It touches briefly upon important aspects of social 
behavior which perplex teenagers. Polishing Your Personality suggests things 
to do and things to talk about. It is a brief discussion but careful summary 
of current views on this important area. 

Complete Program of the Thirteenth Anniversary Season of the National 
Music Camp. Ann Arbor: Joseph E. Maddy, President, National Music Camp, 
308 S. State Street. 1957. 128 pp. An outline of the program to be held June 
22 to August 18, 1958, at Interlocken, Michigan. For information on rental 
of orchestrations, band and choral music, and sound-color 16 mm films for 
school use, write to the Librarian, National Music Camp, Interlocken, Michigan. 
Also available from the same source are a pictorial history of Interlocken 
($1) and a list of small ensemble music (single copy free; two or more copies, 
10 cents each). 

Curriculum Design. Brooklyn 1: Board of Education, Publication Sales 
Office, 110 Livingston Streets. 1957. 24 pp. (9” x 12”). 25¢. Presents, in 
broad outline, the curriculum organization of the elementary schools, the 
junior high schools, and the senior high schools (academic and vocational), 
the mentally retarded, the physically limited—emotionally disturbed, the core 
curriculum for grades 7 to 12. Also outlined are: foreign languages, health 
eduaction, home economics and home living, industrial arts, mathematics, 
music, and social] studies each from kindergarten through grade 12 and busi- 
ness education from grades 9 through 12, also included are enrollments by 
grades, by special units, and by types of school organizations. 

The Difference It Makes. New York 22: Ford Foundation, Office of Re- 
ports, 447 Madison Avenue. 1957. 32 pp. Free. Describes the Foundation’s 
programs of hospital aid—one of a series of booklets on activities supplied 
by the Ford Foundation. Also available from the same source is Humanities 
and the Arts—a 20-page booklet covering its combined program of creative 
arts and activities in the humanities. 


DIMOND, S. E., and M. E. BEAMER, editors. Citizenship for Democracy. 
Chicago 18: A. J. Nystrom and Company, 3333 Elston Avenue. A series 
of 32 charts, bringing a new, lively meaning to citizenship education. They 
present geographically and pictorially the facts pupils need in order to 
understand the rights and responsibilities of free individuals living in a 
free society. These charts are 50 by 38 inches. Pupils will be able to see 
them and react to them in group discussions. The topics dealt with in the 
32 charts in the series gear in very well with the usual course of study in 
junior high-school civics and senior high-school problems courses. Here are 
some samples: “The United States—A Good Place To Live,” “Population 
Trends,” “Living in a Totalitarian or Communistic Country,” “How the Social 
Security Administration Works,” “Organization of the National Government,” 
“How a Law Is Made,” “Symbols of Freedom.” Printed in colors, these charts 
cost just a little over $2 each printed on manila, or $156 for the set of 
32, hand mounted on muslin. 
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Education Associations. Washington 25, D. C.: Superintendent of Docu- 
ments. 1957. 79 pp. 30¢. This is Part 4 of the Education Directory for 1956-57 
prepared by the U. S. Office of Education. The listing of these organizations 
is classified under five divisions: national and regional associations, state as- 
sociations, foundations, religious organizations, and international organizations. 

Education for Gifted Children and Youth. Hartford: Connecticut State 
Department of Education. 1957. 39 pp. Discusses ways and means of im- 
proving education for talented pupils and suggests type of programs and 
school activities which may contribute to the bright and talented pupil. It 
also outlines the role that may be played by various groups and resources 
within the educational and community structure. 

Education in France. No. 1. New York 21: Cultural Services of the 
French Embassy, 972 Fifth Avenue. 1957. Free. Published four times a 
year and available on request. Contains information on education in France. 

Educational Catalog, 1957-58 Chicago 10: Science Research Associates, 
57 West Grand Avenue. 1957. 112 pp. A catalog of materials and services 
available for elementary schools, high schools, and colleges from SRA. 
Descriptive. 

The Encyclopedia—A Key To Effective Teaching. New York 16: Ameri- 
can Textbook Publishers Institute, 432 Fourth Avenue. 1957. 48 pp. 25¢; 10 
copies for $1; 25 copies for $8; 50 copies for $5.50; 100 copies for $10. A 
booklet designed to help teachers make the most effective use of encyclopedias 
at all grade levels and in all subject areas. 

English Language Arts: Grades 7, 8, and 9. Brooklyn 1: Board of 
Education Publications Sales Office, 110 Livingston Street. 1957. 118 pp. 
Practica] assistance in planning and organizing learning activities and effective 
guidance in adapting materials and instruction to indvidual needs of pupils. 
The grade placement suggested for skills and content is flexible, since the 
achievement of pupil on the same grade level differs for reasons of varying 
background and ability. 

Also available from the same source is a ninth-year resource unit on 
The Self-Reliant Individual, prepared to implement the new course of study 
in Language Arts for the high schools of New York City. This is an attempt 
to integrate the four aspects of the language arts—reading, writing, speaking, 
and listening—in a manne: to make language instruction more meaningful 
to the student. It is planned to prepare three more such units—one for each 
year—as examples of units that chairmen and teachers might prepare to 
meet the needs of their respective schools. 

50 Years of Progress. Tulsa, Oklahoma: Superintendent of Schools. 1957. 
52 pp. Superintendent’s annual report to the Board of Education depicting 
half a century of progress in the Tulsa Public Schools. Pictorial. 

Forest Service Films. Washington 25, D. C.: Forest Service, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. 1957. 20 pp. One copy free from Forest Service, 
or 15¢ each from Superintendent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C., for 
pupil use. An annotated list of films available on loan for educational purposes 
to schools, civic groups, churches, or television. 

GARRY, RALPH, ef al. Television for Children. Boston 15: Boston Uni- 
versity, School of Education, 332 Bay State Road. 1957. 39 pp. $1. This is 
the October 1957 issue of the Journal of Education published by the University 
four times a year (subscription per year $3); discusses concerns of parents, 
problems of parents, the child, and achieving artistry and showmanship. 
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Gateways to Creative Writing. Pittsburgh 13: Division of Curriculum 
and Research, The Board of Public Education, Bellefield Avenue at Forbes 
Street. 1957. (Sept.-Oct.) 68 pp. For price write to the above address. This 
is one of the issues of a publication entitled Pittsburgh Schools appearing 
bi-monthly in October, December, February, April, and May. Each issue 
contains articles related to the work of the schools in Pittsburgh. This 
particular issue is devoted to creative writing in the senior high school. It 
is a collection of student work asembled as a demonstration of achievement 
by pupils in the craft of writing. The contributions are classified under these 
headings: Gateways to Others, Gateways to the World Around Me, and 
Gateways to Myself. 

Also available from the same source is the March-June 1957 issue de- 
voted to An Analysis and Evaluation of a Television Demonstration of the 
Teaching of Fifth-Grade Reading, Arithmetic, and French. (64 pp.) This 
issue is composed of the following parts: Introduction, The Subjects and 
Matching Procedures, Methods of Teaching, Test Results, Analysis of Unit 
Questionnaires, Results from End-of-Term Questionnaires, Findings and 
Conclusions, and Bibliography. 

General Metal Shop. Brooklyn 1: Superintendent of Schools, 110 Livings- 
ton Street. 1957. 130 pp. A teacher’s work manual based on the school sys- 
tem’s course of study, /ndustrial Arts for Grades 7, 8, and 9. Included are: 
shop management, safety, operations and processes, teaching procedures, in- 
dustrial information and interrelation with other subjects, guidance, visual 
aids, and field trips. While emphasis is on junior high-school activities, there 
is also an application to general metal shop in the senior high school. 

Handbook of Policies and Procedures. Washington 6, D. C.: Commission 
on Accreditation of Service Experiences of the American Council on Educa- 
tion. 1957 (October). 31 pp. Sets forth for the first time in one publication 
all policies and procedures which the Commission has adopted since its 
establishment in December 1945 and which are in effect as of October 1957. 

HARTZELL, K. D. A Philosophy for Science Teaching. Leevisburg, 
Pennsylvania: Bucknell University Press. 1957. 17 pp. Discusses why teach 
science today, what kind of science, what kind of science teachers are needed, 
and how science can be taught most effectively. 

How Foreign Policy Is Made. Washington 25, D. C.: Superintendent of 
Documents. 1957. 20 pp. 10¢. Discusses who makes policy, how it is made, 
the role of Congress, and the people’s interests. Also available from the 
same source for 10 cents is the 24-page pamphlet containing a speech on “The 
United Nations, Its Issues and Responsibility” by Francis D. Wilcox, As- 
sistant Secretary for International Organization Affairs, The Department 
of State. 

Indiana and Midwest School Building Planning Conference. Bloomington: 
Indiana University Bookstore. 1957 (November). 62 pp. $1. Proceedings 
of the Conference on “Integration of School-Community Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation held by the School of Education of Indiana 
University. 

Life in a Large Corporation. Wilmington, Delaware: E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours and Company, Public Relations Department. 1957. 82 pp. Free. 
Today, nearly 35 million Americans are directly concerned with the activities 
of large industrial corporations, either as employees or as members of em- 
ployees’ families. Tens of millions of others are associated with these firms 
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as stockholders or customers. As establishment of such proportions is a 
subject of intense interest to the public, it is natural that many questions 
have been raised about the climate of life within these corporations, and their 
impact upon the individual. There have been many attempts to describe the 
corporate environment. Some have been sincere and thoughtful; some super- 
ficial. Few have attempted to portray it from the vantage point of those 
whose association is closest. With that in mind, the Public Relations De- 
partment of the E. I. du Pont de Nemours and Company has prepared this 
booklet, which pictures life in a large corporation as seen from the inside. 


LINDSAY, D. R. What’s Ahead for Civil Service? New York 16: Public 
Affairs Committee, 22 East 38th Street. 1957. 28 pp. 25¢. Written in coopera- 
tion with the National Civil Service League, the pamphlet pays tribute to 
the conscientious and loyal service of the hundreds of thousands of career 
men and women in Federal employment. It finds that, on the whole, the civil 
service system has greatly improved the standards of government employment, 
and, in turn, benefited the employees. The author declares, however, that 
“despite a remarkable record of success so far, the government’s staffing 
efforts are not really equal to the present task . . . It is no longer holding its 
own in the national scramble for talent. 


“Despite its imperfections, the Federal Civil Service has served as a 
model for the rest of the country, and many local and state governments have 
a good way to go to catch up,” he declares. “A major difficulty in state and 
local governments is simply a matter or propinquity. Most local and state 
governments have residence laws: their employees must live within the juris- 
diction for which they work. They are thus much more subject to political 
pressures. The effectiveness of patronage in strenthening the control of 
politicians over the machinery of government is more obvious within a small 
unit than in the diffuse area of an entire nation. Thus the majority of local 
civil service systems today are still back where the Federal service was a 
couple of generations ago.” 


A Modern Trade Agreements Act—A Key to World Markets. New York 
17: International Chamber of Commerce, 108 Park Avenue. 1957. 24 pp. 50¢. 
Offers recommendations for revising the Trade Agreements Act when this 
basic directive for our trade policy comes before the Congress for renewal 
in 1958. 


New Links. Washington, D. C.: International Schools Foundation, Inc. 
1957. 44pp. Describes international schools around the world, their contribu- 
tions and their needs. International schools play an increasingly significant 
role in our ever-shrinking world. In many instances, they provide the only 
adequate educational facilities for the thousands of children of American 
citizens scattered across the globe serving our government, our international 
agencies, our corporations and businesses with interests overseas, our great 
universities—in short, our American society in the world at large. They pro- 
vide an essential service to and for our citizens abroad. But beyond that, they 
are centers of international understanding. In the light of President Eisen- 
hower’s recently announced “People to People” program, their contribution in 
bringing together young people of many nationalities into one classroom where 
they can learn to know and understand each other, is of immeasurable 
importance. 
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Organizations of Arab Students in the United States of America. New 
York 25: The Organization of Arab Students in the U. S. A., 2875 Broadway, 
Room 5. 1957. 42 pp. The sixth yearbook. A report on the fifth annual con- 
vention held at Oklahoma A & M College at Stillwater, September 4-8, 1956. 

O’ROURKE, M. A., and W. H. BURTON. Workshops for Teachers. New 
York 1: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc. 1957. 108 pp. $1.10 A summary of 
workshop procedures as a result of a systematic analyzing of pamphlet, text, 
and periodical literature, supplemented by ideas and procedures developed 
from a critical analysis of the authors’ experience in this field. Useful to any- 
one who participates in a workshop as leader; consultant, staff member, or 
student. 

Pioneering in Health. New York 17: The National Foundation for Infan- 
tile Paralysis, 301 West 42nd Street. 1957. 87 pp. Free. The 1956 Annual 
Report. It is a broad view of the National Foundation and its role in the 
search for better health. At a time when initiative in science and medicine is 
of vital consequence to world leadership, the realistic philosophy inherent in 
the work of the National Foundation offers practical guidance to the nation 
as it faces the challenge of the future. 

Saclant NATO Story. New York 21: American Council on NATO, Inc., 
22 East 67th Street. 1957. 20 pp. Free. A description of NATO’s founding 
organizations, and its activities. Also available from the same source is NATO 
—Shield of Freedom (16 pp.) which tells the what and why of NATO, and 
how it works. 

SAYLOR, J. G. Course Offerings, Subject Enrollments, Size, and Current 
Expenditures for Nebraska High Schools. Lincoln: University of Nebraska 
1957. 64 pp. Includes curriculum offerings, enrollments, size of high schools, 
and expenditures in relation to size. Statistics and discussion. 

Scholarships, Fellowships and Loans News Service. Cambridge 38, Mas- 
sachusetts: Bellman Publishing Company. A periodical providing the latest 
information concerning this area of student aid. The company has a guidance 
service available to schools. Write to the company for complete information. 

Services for Corporate Scholarship Programs, 1957-58. Princeton, New 
Jersey: Educational Testing Service, 20 Nassau Street or to the Service at 
4640 Hollywood Boulevard, Los Angeles 27, California. A kit of materials to 
aid effective scholarship program administration, contains a Bulletin of Infor- 
mation (36 pp.) with information about the scholastic aptitude test and the 
achievements tests of the College Entrance Examination Board with listing of 
dates of examinations and centers where held. Also other instruction and 
information about the testing program. 

A Social Studies Workshop in Democratic Ideals in the United States and 
Israel. Brooklyn 1: Board of Education, High School Division, 110 Livingston 
Street. 1957. 83 pp. At the invitation of the Israeli Ministry of Education a 
group of high-school students visited Israel. From March 26 to April 18, 1956, 
a workshop with Israeli students was conducted. These students lived in the 
homes of high-school youth, met and talked with high government officials and 
participated in the activities of Israeli youth. This bulletin contains the study 
material prepared for this workshop and the reports which the students made 
of their observations. 

Some Perspectives on the Task Ahead in Health Careers. New York 19: 
National Health Council, 1790 Broadway. 1957. 28 pp. Prepared as back- 
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ground for the work of the Commission on Health Careers, this document out- 
lines some of the Commission’s program objectives and gives a sense of 
perspective on the national setting with all of its forces of change and their 
impact on the health manpower problem; what has been accomplished so far 
in the Health Careers program, and how this experience contributes to the 
work of the Commission; the demonstrated cooperation in the Health Careers 
effort on the part of professional societies and other national agencies, as well 
as of state and local organizations throughout the country; and the fact that 
the task for the Commission is one requiring the combined understanding and 
determination of every group and every individual that has a stake in protect- 
ing the Nation’s health. 

STEINHAUS, A. H. How To Keep Fit and Like It. Chicago 40: The 
Dartnell Corporation, Ravenswood and Leeland Avenues. 1957. 72 pp. Dis- 
cusses maintaining good health and includes exercises, a fitness checklist, 
tables, charts, etc. 

Student Financial Aids. Laramie: University of Wyoming. 1957. 32 pp. 
Information about various types of financial aid available to students at the 
University of Wyoming. 

Study Abroad. New York 22: UNESCO Publications Center, 801 Third 
Avenue. 1958. 836 pp. $2.50. This is an indispensbale reference book for all 
libraries, information centers, offices of cultural attaches, foreign student ad- 
visers, and for anyone comtemplating study in a foreign country. It lists more 
than 75,000 scholarships and fellowships available throughout the world. More 
than 75,000 international scholarships and fellowships are offered by govern- 
ments, universities, foundations, and other institutions in 83 states and in many 
non-self-governing territories. These are listed in this latest (ninth) edition. 
This total compares with 15,000 scholarships and fellowships listed in the first 
edition published in 1948. It includes fellowships awarded by seven countries 
not previously listed as donors, among them Ethiopia, Ghana, Paraguay, and 
Saudi Arabia. 

This edition contains the results of UNESCO’s annual survey of foreign stu- 
dent enrollments at universities and other institutions of higher learning 
throughout the world. A survey covering the years 1955-56 showed that an 
estimated total of 140,744 students were studying outside their countries. The 
United States leads the world in the number of stadents from foreign coun- 
tries, with a total of 36,494. Next comes France with 16,877, the USSR with 
12,300, the United Kingdom with 9,723, the German Federal Republic with 
7,487, Austria with 4,315, Egypt with 3,871, Japan with 3,137, and Australia 
with 1,805. The United States also holds the lead among countries offering 
fellowships with 21,000 listed. Next comes France 8,000, and then the United 
Kingdom with 2,500. The United Nations and its Agencies offer about 4,000 
fellowships. 

This publication contains authoritative information on opportunities for 
foreign study, including complete details on each award: where to apply, who 
is eligible, field of study, length of course, amount of award, ete. More than 
twice as many of these grants are available to American students than to those 
of any other country. 

For the interest of teachers and professors, the chapter on opportunities 
for teaching aboard has been expanded. In addition to reporting one-year ex- 
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change programs, it now indicates the requirements for obtaining appoint- 
ments for longer periods in countries requiring the services of foreign teachers. 
chapter on organizations offering advisory services to persons wishing to 
pian a period of study abroad gives information on 250 organizations in 50 
countries which can offer services either to foreign students coming to study 
in their countries or their own nationals wishing to study abroad; on matters 


> 


tion. Covers college years of 1955-56 and 1956-57. 

TURNER, W. H. The Emerging Pattern of Corporate Philanthropy. 
New York: United States Steel Foundation, Inc., 71 Broadway. 1957. 32 pp. 
Free. Discusses principles of corporate giving. Also available from the same 
source is a 28-page discussion by the same author on the subject of “Education 
for Responsibility.” 

USAFI. Washington 25, D. C.: Office of Armed Forces Information and 
Education, Department of Defense. 1957. 165 pp. The ninth edition catalog 
including information of USAFI—its history, civilian relationships, mission, 
organization, enrollment instructions, and course listings with descriptions of 
each. 


Vocational Training and Rehabilitation of Exceptional Children. Lang- 
horne, Pennsylvania. The Woods Schools. 1957. 144 pp. Proceedings of the 
1957 Spring Conference of the Woods Schools held in Chicago, May 10 and 11, 
1957. 

What Secondary Schools Can Do About Teenage Narcotics Addiction. 
Brooklyn 1: Superintendent of Schools, 110 Livingston Street. 1957. 32 pp. 
10¢. Materials prepared for secondary-school teachers’ use as a supplement 
to courses of study. 

YOCUM, D. M., and K. E. Anderson. A Study of Educational Students 
Who Entered The University of Kansas in the Fall of 1954. Lawrence: Dean 
of the School of Education, University of Kansas. 1957 (November). 40 pp. 
Free. This study was made to determine, for the exceptional students out of 
a particular group of college freshmen, the relationships between certain 
variables which were secured at or shortly after the time of enrollment and 
measures of success determined during the first two years of college. A report 
on this study. 
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Sei Notes 


MODERN SCHOOL BUILDINGS EXTRAVAGANT? 

The American Association of School Administrators (AASA) has come up 
with some hard facts on the current dispute in some quarters on school- 
building “palaces” (expensive edifices that squander the taxpayer’s dollar). 
Packed in a new pamphlet Stretching the School Building Dollar are some 
surprising comparisons of school building construction costs with other build- 





out of the school building dollar because administrators, architects, and lay 
citizens have teamed up to plan better buildings. Because of this teamwork, 
reports the pamphlet, modern schools are not only beautiful, but cleaner, safer, 
and healthier. Trimming of frills has kept costs low and has led to more 
functional use of space and equipment. 

This pamphlet is also available in package form with a group of thirteen 
timely reprints and other pamphlets which deal on the subject of school costs. 
These reprints include the following seven from Architectural Forum: How 
To Compare School Costs; Schoolhouse Economy Forum; Money for Schools; 
The Individual School, Fifty Ways to Schoolhouse Economy; Prefabrication’s 
Changing Role; The New High Schools; with these additional ones: The 
School Building Situation; Designing the School Plant as a Learning Envi- 
ronment; Use the Schools Year Round?; The Stolen Years; Where's the 
Money Coming From?; and How Large Are Our Classes? 

This package, How Much Should a Good School Cost?, is available at two 
dollars each (discounts, 2 to 9 copies, 10 per cent; 10 or more copies, 20 per 
cent) from the American Association of School Administrators of the Na- 
tional Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D .C. 


ASSA ANNOUNCES REGIONAL MEETINGS FOR 1961 

San Francisco, St. Louis, and Philadelphia were selected as meeting places 
for the American Association of School Administrators (AASA) regional 
conventions in 1961. Dates will be February 25-28 for San Francisco, March 
11-14 for St. Louis, and March 25-28 for Philadelphia. As previously an- 
nounced, AASA will hold a single national convention 1959 and again in 
1960, both in Atlantic City, New Jersey. Dates are February 14-19, 1959, 
and February 13-18, 1960. 


FEDERAL SUPPORT NEEDED FOR SCHOOLS 

Funds to the tune of $5 billion in Federal support, to help local and 
state governments double annual expenditures for public education, are called 
for by the National Association of Secretaries of State Teachers Associations 
(NASSTA) to help this nation remain “free, independent, and strong.” In a 
resolution adopted at the group’s closing conference session in Washington, 
D. C., on November 20, secretaries from 41 state education associations voiced 
their concern over Russia’s progress in technological developments and said 
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that “this nation cannot survive without a high quality of performance of its 
educational institutions.” 

More money will be needed, they said, if the United States is to step up 
its output of scientists and other technically trained personnel. They proposed 
that the Federal government help the states over financial hurdles in meeting 
immediate and long-range goals. The educators emphasized that; while our 
schools have the responsibility for preparing highly trained personnel who 
are necessary to “the welfare and progress of our democratic society,” they 
also have the responsibility to foster “the great values of life, the arts, the 
ideas . . . upon which our scientific achievements and our culture rest.” 

The recommendation that the Federal government step in with financial 
help was included in a proposed six-point program designed to “use the full 
potentialities of our schools and their products.” The program calls for: 

1. An immediate national manpower survey of the graduates of all our 
schools—and others—who are prepared in the sciences and whose knowledge 
and talents are sorely needed at this moment; and, furthermore, that these 
scientists be utilized in the most effective manner possible for the national 
good. 

2. An immediate program to expand substantially the graduate schools of 
our public institutions of higher learning in science and in all their other 
offerings. 

3. A program to provide for the immediate and long-term expansion of 
our public institutions of higher learning. Make available to them sufficient 
buildings, salaries for teachers that will attract and hold superior talent, 
funds for equipment and other current expense items to enable these institu- 
tions to offer programs for every capable high-school graduate interested in 
developing his abilities in any area made available by these institutions. 

4. Provide without delay the public elementary and secondary schools of 
this nation with substantial moneys to build buildings that will properly 
house all pupils, pay salaries that will attract and hold superior teachers, 
purchase facilities, equipment, and other current items. 

5. Provide scholarships sufficiently generous so that every capable graduate 
of our high schools will be accorded the opportunities of higher education. 

6. To accomplish the above, we recommend that in addition to scholarship 
grants to individuals, annual expenditures for public elementary, secondary, 
and higher education be doubled and at least five billion dollars ($5,000,- 
000,000) of Federal funds be made available annually to the states—without 
Federal control; the remainder to come from state and local sources. 


NEA LAYS CORNERSTONE 

Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare Marion B. Folsom counseled 
against a crash educational program in science and technology. Dr. Folsom, 
speaking at the cornerstone laying ceremony of the new National Education 
Association headquarters on November 17, 1957, noted that one reason our 
educational system is one of the greatest accomplishments of this country “is 
the fact that it is adaptable to change.” He added that “changes have been 
and will continue to be made to meet changed conditions.” He predicted that 
“quite a few bills” will be introduced in Congress in January if the current 
re-examination of our educational system continues. But he admonished, “We 
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want to be sure we are not stampeded into any crash program.” Referring to 
the NEA, he said, “It is very fortunate that we have such a fine organization 
representing the teachers of America. You are doing one of the most impor- 
tant jobs, in the country today—the training of our youth—the real human 
resources or human assets of the country.” 

NEA president Lyman V. Ginger also advised the 300 persons gathered 
for the ceremony not to be panicked into hasty action by Sputnik. He con- 
ceded that Russia’s technological advances have grown from their concentra- 
tion on education “of a type” and called for serious study of at least four 
points in their educational philosophy. These are “training the best minds in 
the country in science and mathematics; placing teachers in a prestige posi- 
tion; compensating teachers adequately; and giving teachers a workable 
number of children in their classrooms.” 

“Some of the values that they [Russians] have held and do hold. . . . I’m 
sure we could not accept,” Dr. Ginger said, mentioning nationally controlled 
education. But, he added, their system “has produced results of a kind.” Dr. 
Ginger outlined a six-point program for the NEA to consider for education in 
America. He called for interpretation to the public of what “adequate educa- 
tion means”; better service to teachers at all levels; welfare, status, and pres- 
tige benefits that recruit the best minds into teaching; solid research to back 
up any changes in curriculum and teaching methods; improved international 
relations and quality teaching, the “heart” of an education program. 

Speaking at the close of the ceremony, NEA Executive Secretary William G. 
Carr said that confidence in the future and gratitude for the past must be 
qualities of today’s NEA. Dr. Carr said, “If the buoyant spirits which founded 
this Association one hundred years ago could not imagine the status it would 
occupy today, if the first daring attempts to establish a Washington office were 
based on assumptions long since shown to be inadequate, how can we, today, 
dare to set limits upon our hopes for the future?” On behalf of the NEA staff, 
Dr. Carr said, “We shall work in this building with gratitude for the past, but 
I promise you also we shall work here with unshakable confidence in the future 
of the National Education Association and of the ideals for which it stands.” 


RURAL EDUCATION 


Rural education is a part of the complex called public education in general. 
Stated positively, it is necessary to detach rural education from education in 
general to study likely solutions to the various problems encountered in pro- 
viding educational opportunities in rural areas of America. The very vastness 
as well as unique conditions demands that it be so. Of the 3,070 countries in 
the U. S. almost 35 per cent do not contain even one urban place. Of the more 
than 17,000 incorporated places in 1950 in the U. S., 77 per cent had popula- 
tions under 2,500. Most communities are small or rural communities. Some 
are in isolated mountain areas, some are in desert regions, some are on scat- 
tered islands cut off from the mainland, some are in fertile valleys or plains 
where farms are rich and prosperous. 

There are many ways to make a living. Some small communities have an 
economy wholly or largely lumbering, or fishing. Some are industrial com- 
munities. This suggests that adaptations must be made if there are to be 
desirable educational opportunities available to the children, youths, and adults 
residing in the heterogeneous complex called rural America. The magnitude of 
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public education in rural America was described by Howard Dawson (Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Department of Rural Education) in yet another way 
when he pointed out that of the 17,000 school administrators in the U. S., fully 
70 per cent have major responsibilities in rural education. Rural schools 
employ about 467,000, or 47 per cent, of the nation’s teachers. There are 11.9 
million children residing in rural areas enrolled in school and this number is 
about 39.5 per cent of the nation’s total. The schools in rural farm and rural 
non-farm areas expend about 2.5 billion for current operations which is about 
39.5 per cent of the nation’s total—Dr. S. J. Knezevich, Associate Professor 
of Education, University of Iowa. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 


It is estimated that over 26 million parents and other individuals visited 
their local schools during American Education Week . The wife of the Presi- 
dent of our country deemed it so important a responsibility that she took time 
out of her busy schedule to visit a Washington elementary school, General 
Louris Norstad, Supreme Allied Commander in Europe speaking in Cincinnati 
over a nation-wide television and radio hook up, stated that although live 
leadership springs in part from military strength, it springs equally from the 
wisdom and justice with which that strength is applied, and for this “We 
need not only scientists, but also ministers and historians, teachers, and people 
interested in the humanities.” It is indeed encouraging that citizens are taking 
a more active interest not only in the education program of the nation, but 
also in their own local school. 


MUSIC BIENNIAL CONVENTION 


The 1958 meeting will be held in Los Angeles, California, on March 21-25, 
1958, preceded by a national assembly of state presidents on March 19-20. 
An extensive, interesting, and helpful program is being planned. Included will 
be workshops, clinics, demonstrations, discussion groups, concerts, exhibits, and 
general sessions for music educators, school administrators, and classroom 
teachers in all levels and areas—elementary, junior and senior high school, 
and college and university. 


SUMMER SCHOOL IN MEXICO 


The Universidad De Guanajuato in Guanajuato, Gto., will hold its third 
annual summer session, beginning July 1 and extending through August 16, 
1958. Numerous courses will be offered to those interested in Spanish. These 
courses include beginners’, intermediate, and advanced Spanish; conversation; 
Spanish, Mexican, and Latin-American Literature; Mexican history; painting 
(ceramics) ; and folklore (typical songs and dances of Mexico). Tuition fee is 
$60 in United States currency for three courses of two credits each. There is 
no registration fee. 

Each year the University of Guanajuato offers five tuition scholarships for 
the summer school session. Students interested in these scholarships should: 
(1) submit six personal photographs; (2) have a correct knowledge of the 
Spanish language, including reading, writing and fluency of speech. For infor- 
mation, write to Professor Horacio Lopez Suarez( Secretary of Summer School, 
University of Guanajuato, Guanajuato, Gto., Mexico. 
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GOOD READING 


Have you read: “The How and Why of 12-Month Contracts for Teachers” 
20-23f., “Florida Says No to the All-Year School” pp. 45-47, “How To Plan a 
Transportation Program” pp. 33-36, “How To Speed Intra-School Communica- 
tions” pp. 38-40, all in the November-December 1957 issue of School Manage- 
ment . . . “Johnny’s Reading Problem in High School” by Anna Kuhn, pp. 23, 
“Views and Interviews” by E. C. Bolmeier, pp. 19-20, “A Program for Custo- 
dian Selection” by Michael Skandera, pp. 45-46, all in the August 1957 School 
Board Journal . . . “Why the Gifted Asked the Board” by Victor A. Signor- 
relli, pp. 23-25, “Five Basic Steps to a Practical Merit Plan” by Carl H. Peter- 
son, pp. 26-28, “Do Our Schools Need More Time (12-Month School)” by Harvey 
Berman, pp. 35-37, all in the November 1957 issue of the School Board Journal 
... “Nonteaching Duties Reduce Effectiveness of Instruction in Secondary 
Schools” by Leo E. Buehring, pp. 76-77, “Building the Administrative Team” 
by John Guy Fowlkes, pp. 51-53, “A Guided Program of Student Clubs” by 
Viola Eblin, pp. 60-61, “Maintenance and Operation Manual” by C. P. Atkins, 
J. M. Barrown, and J. P. Graham, pp. 69-72, all in the November 1957 issue of 
Nations Schools . . . “Lets Try Inspiring the Gifted” by Joseph Leese, pp. 65- 
67, “Can We Outlaw Fad Clothing?” (Yes) by Harvey Handel, pp. 68, both in 
the November 1957 issue of School Executive . . . “Diplomas Are Obsolete” by 
Bernard Leibson, pp. 37-41, in the November 1957 issue of High Points. 


HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS CONSIDER GREAT DECISIONS 


Thousands of high-school classrooms (and a hundred or more junior colleges, 
colleges, and universities) across the nation will devote from one to five 
periods a week, for eight weeks beginning February 2, 1958, to Great Deci- 
sions . . . 1958—the eight most critical international relations questions facing 
the American government and people. This activity is the result of experi- 
ments by social studies teachers in twelve states this past year with the Great 
Decisions program offered by the Foreign Policy Association, a private, non- 
partisan, educational organization now in its fortieth year. Students of high- 
school age, they discovered, can think their way through major issues of United 
States foreign policy with the help of problem-solving classroom materials. 

Classroom use of this versatile program and its related materials will extend 
from junior high school to the graduate level. Last spring Great Decisions 
techniques were used in a variety of teaching situations, ranging from ninth- 
grade problems of democracy classes in Fresno, California, to a graduate re- 
fresher seminar for junior executives at Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
Rex Putnan, Superintendent of Public Instruction for the state of Oregon, 
described the Great Decisions program and materials as “a significant and 
practical educational tool in developing ‘social intelligence’ in the community 
and the school.” A majority of the ninth- to twelth-grade social studies classes 
in Oregon participated in the program, In a Laramie, Wyoming, senior high 
school, three days a week were devoted to such Great Decisions. In Baltimore, 
Maryland,—where nearly every high-school history class participated in Great 
Decisions—students shared the spotlight on special radio and television panels 
with adult participants in the city-wide project. Major commercial stations 
broadcast 28 half-hours of Great Decisions programs; over half the classes in- 
volved were able to receive these broadcasts, and used them in their classroom 
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work. High-school students in Laconia, New Hampshire, undertook field-trip 
assignments involving them in the community-wide Great Decisions program. 
In Boston, Massachusetts, classroom students were asked to play the role of 
government policy-makers in reaching a class consensus. A junior college in 
Port Huron, Michigan, used Great Decisions as a separate course. Syracuse, 
New York, classes invited foreign students from Syracuse University to join 
in their discussions. 

The program this year will be available on a nation-wide basis. New 1958 
materials, available to curriculum supervisors and teachers, will include eight 
Great Decisions . . . 1958 fact sheets and opinion ballots; book, periodical, and 
pamphlet bibliographies; a supplementary teaching aid; and supplementary 
reading materials. The eight topics to be considered during February-March 
1958 will deal wth Russia, rocket-age security, united Europe, the Middle East, 
Africa, U. S. foreign economic policy, Red China, and the United Nations. Pre- 
cise definition of the topics is changing under the pressure of daily headlines, 
and will not be released until early January. 

Further information about the Great Decisions program or materials is 
available from any FPA office: 345 East 46th Street, New York 17, New 
York; 607 Society for Savings Building, Cleveland 14, Ohio; 614 Candler 
Building, Atlanta 38, Georgia; 404 First National Bank Building, Denver 2, 
Colorado; 421 Powell Street, San Francisco 2, California. 


RURAL SCHOOLS NEED AID 


I speak of the absolute inevitability of Federal support for education, not- 
withstanding the delaying action engineered by the U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce during the recent session of the Congress. All of you know far better 
than I that rural-farm areas suffering under a depressed farm economy during 
a period of general inflation cannot continue to support their schools on even 
a minumum basis without somehow tapping the concentrations of wealth both 
within the respective farm states and that of states themselves. 

We are all aware that a ten billion dollar Federal support measure tapping 
wealth where it is, to educate children where they live, would be only a drop 
in the bucket in terms of the gigantic capita] drain from rural farm areas to 
urban centers. Capital drain represents the expenses of upbringing and educa- 
tion which were afforded rural youth who later came to live and work as a part 
of our great urban-industrial communities. Conservative figures give this 
cepital or wealth drain during the period between 1920 and 1950 as 425 billion 
dollars. 

It is high time that we quit quibbling about whether Federal support suggests 
a trace of Federal control, whether the federal government has a partial role 
in providing funds for schools, and get on with the real job—seeing that all 
the nation’s children get an equal opportunity. The raw fact upon which any 
support program must be based is that only by basic financial equalization will 
rural youth have an even break. Unless and until Federal support becomes a 
reality, it is certain that rural communities and rural farm states will be un- 
able to provide an educational opportunity equal to that afforded by financially 
favored states and regions——From an address by James G. Patton, President 
of the National Farmers Union, before the Department of Rural Education, 
National Education Association, October 11, 1957, at Denver, Colorado. 
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AID FOR RURAL EDUCATION 


Since the depression years the greatest tax collecting agency has been the 
Federal unit of government. For a long time the local taxing unit played the 
dominant role, and it was during such times that methods of financing schools 
were developed and began to be looked upon as the traditional (and hence, 
desirable) method. Today, the state units collect and expend more tax funds 
than do local units. These are the economic facts of life. They point to the 
necessity for rethinking the role of state and Federal governments in school 
support. And, when we do give it thought, it should be made clear that local 
units of government are no longer the dominant tax levying agencies they were 
a century ago. The trend is clear. The future increasing costs of education in 
rural as well as urban areas can only be met by using more of the state and 
Federal financial resources for the support of public education. In some cases, 
such as those involved in providing better educational opportunities for child- 
ren of migratory workers and in Federally impacted areas, increased Federal 
funds are of the utmost necessity. If the public schools are to meet the many 
challenges placed upon them by the dynamic culture in which they are located, 
adequate financial resources must be available and this means that they should 
not be limited to those possessed by the local district alone. The resources of 
the state and of the nation must be made more readily available to finance im- 
proved educational opportunities for children, youths, and adults in rural areas. 
—Dr. S. J. Knezevich, Associate Professor of Education, University of Iowa. 


800 TO WIN SCHOLARSHIPS 


The 1958 National Merit Scholarship Program gave 300,000 seniors in 
14,000 high schools a “Scholarship Qualifying Test” on October 22. More than 
four million dollars in Merit Scholarships are at stake in the program, accord- 
ing to a release by the Merit Scholarship Corporation. The 7,500 seniors mak- 
ing the highest scores in the Qualifying Test will enter the semifinals; and 
some 800 winners will be announced about May 1, 1958. The student’s average 
stipened is about $650 a year. The program, begun in 1955 with grants from 
the Ford Foundation and the Carnegie Corporation, also includes scholarships 
sponsored by various companies and private groups. The Sears-Roebuck 
Foundation awards 100 scholarships annually.—School News and Views, 
Philadelphia Public Schools. 


RUSSIAN EDUCATION 


The heart of the Russian educational system is the secondary school which 
extends from age seven to seventeen. These ten years are now compulsory in 
all the cities and, according to present plans, will be throughout the Soviet 
Union by 1960. For these who are incapable of completing the secondary 
school, there are 1,100 technical institutes available throughout the country. 
Many pupils transfer at the end of the seventh grade to a technical institute 
largely vocational in nature. 

The ten year secondary school is very rigorous. Pupils attend school six 
days a week for ten months of the year. In addition, they spend the summer 
either in pioneer camps or camps of the young Communists. The curriculum 
of the secondary school is uniform throughout the entire country and con- 
trolled by the Ministry of Education. It includes ten years of Russian lan- 
guage and literature; ten years of arithmetic and other mathematics through 
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algebra, geometry, and trigonometry; five years of physics; four years of 
chemistry; six years of biology and botany; six years of geography; six 
years of a foreign language (French, English, or German); one year of 
astronomy; and then, in addition, a variety of subjects including drawing, 
painting, sports, wood-working, metal-working, and other practical types of 
training. 

The program is so rigorous that during the ninth and tenth years of the 
secondary school, pupils are required to be in class seven hours a day for six 
days a week. In addition, they are expected to study five hours or more each 
day in preparation for their classwork. In all three cities that we visited, the 
directors of the secondary schools complained that the program was too rigor- 
ous for pupils of this age. One director indicated that the doctors are greatly 
concerned about it, feeling that so demanding a school program impairs the 
health of the students, They propose either extending the secondary school 
into an eleventh year or reducing the load. 

Not only are the courses prescribed by the ministry of education, but text- 
books are also uniform thoroughout the country. In addition, a check is made 
on the quality of work by examinations prepared through the ministry and 
offered at the end of the seventh and tenth years of the secondary schools. At 
the end of the tenth year, the students devote one month from the middle of 
May to the middle of June to examinations, most of which are oral. The re- 
sults of these tests provide a basis for determining whether or not the pupil 
can be considered for admission to the university or institutes of higher 
learning. 

At the university level the degree of concentration is extreme with from 
70 to 80 per cent of the time for five years devoted to the field of specialization. 
—From an article by Dr. Alvin C. Eurich in the November 1957 issue of 
Better Schools. 


THE ACADEMICALLY TALENTED STUDENTS 

How much and what kind of attention are today’s high schools paying to the 
“academically bright” students? The National Education Association will 
hold a national working conference to provide answers to this question, Execu- 
tive Secretary William G. Carr has announced. It is scheduled in Washington, 
D. C., February 6-8 at the Statler Hotel. This had been originally announced 
for December. About 200 persons will be invited to participate. They will 
include curriculum experts, researchers in the field, teacher education person- 
nel, college and school administrators, academic scholars, and PTA and school 
board members. The conference will draw together what is now known about 
the academically talented student, the results of experimental projects, and 
experiences of school systems in dealing with this problem. The conference 
will be followed by field conferences and published materials. 

Chairman for the conference will be James B. Conant, former U. S. Am- 
bassador to the Federal Republic of Germany and past president of Harvard 
University, “About a third of our youth continue their education beyond 
high school” Dr. Conant said. “From this group come the future professional 
men and women whose services are so important for the welfare of our nation. 
The conference which is being called will be concerned with some of the prob- 
lems involved in planning and providing the education of these people.” 
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The conference is the first step in a year-long NEA project on the identifica- 
tion and education of the academically talented pupil in the American high 
school made possible by a Carnegie Foundation grant. J. Ned Bryan has been 
named project director. Dr. Bryan is on leave from Rutgers University where 
he is an associate professor of education and chairman of the department of 
classroom teachers. 


OUR RURAL SITUATION 


The men, women, and children who live on the four and three quarters of a 
million farms in this country make up the communities in which they live, 
support the schools to which they go, and provide the kind of living which 
they choose. These communities are presently undergoing a disintegrated 
process far greater than statistics would reveal. I should like to spell you 
briefly the form and face of this disintegration and suggest several things 
rural educators and farm people working together can do about it. 

America has lost 418 thousand farms or about 8 per cent of its farms, from 
1950 to 1956. The Department of Agriculture estimates that we have 
4,964,000 farms today compared with 5,382,162 farms in 1950. We have lost 
most of these farms during the time farm families experienced the full impact 
of the slidng scale program for supporting farm prices—From an address by 
James G. Patton President of the National Farmers Union, before the De- 
partment of Rural Education, National Education Association, October 11, 
1957 at Denver, Colorado. 


THE NEW LAW FOR SCHOLARSHIPS 

The Illinois State Legislature has passed a bill which will make $600,000 
available to secondary-school students to attend public and private accredited 
colleges and universities in the state of Illinois. This appropriation will assist 
properly qualified high-school students to go to the Illinois institution of their 
choice when the lack of such scholarship might be sufficient deterrent to keep 
a student from gaining his higher education. The bill states that the deter- 
rence due to financial considerations from completion of higher education re- 
sults in an irreparable loss to both state and nation of talents vital to welfare 
and security. 

The bill creates a state scholarship commission of seven members to be 
appointed by the governor, two with terms expiring in 1959, two with terms 
which expire in 1961, and the rest with terms expiring in 1963. Succeeding 
terms for membership in the permanent commission are for six years. Mem- 
berships shall include one from a public institution of higher learning located 
in the state, one from a public high school in the state, one from a private 
institution of higher learning in the state, and four citizens of the state chosen 
for knowledge and interest in higher education but not employed by, profes- 
sionally affiliated with, or members of the governing boards of any institutions 
of higher learning in the state. The governor appoints the commission chair- 
man, a designation which has been given Dr. Lloyd S. Michael, Superintendent 
of Evanston Township High School. Dr. Michael has already called the 
commission for its first session. 

The commission is empowered to employ a qualified person as its executive 
director. The bill, in addition to appropriating a $600,000 scholarship fund 
expendable for a one-year period, appropriated $130,000 for administrative 
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expenses occuring in the lawful fulfillment of the responsibilities of this legis- 
lative act. Members of the commission shall serve without pay but are entitled 
to reimbursement for expenses necessarily incurred in the performance of 
duty. 

In order for a secondary-school student to qualify for a first-year scholar- 
ship under the act, he (or she) must reside in the state; be a person of good 
moral character; must successfully complete the program of instruction at an 
approved high school, be above the median of his class and not have had any 
previous university, college, normal school, junior college or other advanced 
training subsequent to graduation from high school; must have financial status 
indicating that fulfillment of higher education will be deterred without assist- 
ance in the form of scholarship aid as defined; and that he (or she) has 
superior capacity to profit by a higher education. The commission shall award 
scholarships without regard to applicant’s race, creed, sex, color, national 
origin, or ancestry. Maximum individual award per year per scholarship, 
to cover tuition and other related expenses, is $600. 

At an appropriate time in each fiscal year, the commission shall conduct, 
either by its own action or through the action of a competent organization it 
may designate, competitive examinations among applicants comparable to 
existing recognized examination procedures and shall award the scholarships. 
The scholarships shall be for a single fiscal year, with applicants eligible for 
renewal scholarships in the following years under the provisions of the act. 
The first year scholarships shall be awarded on the basis of two for residents 
of each senatorial district of the General Assembly, and such additional num- 
ber for residents of the state at large as shall consume the remainder of one 
half of the then-current biennial appropriation for such scholarships. For the 
first fiscal year of operation, 1958-59, the entire award of scholarships may be 
spread over the state at large, at the pleasure of the commission.—Educational 
Press Bulletin of the State Department of Public Instruction. 


HELP FOR PARENTS, TEACHERS, AND STUDENTS 

Neal Wherry, Principal of Lawrence High School, Lawrence, Kansas, has 
prepared a brochure, Graduation Requirements, for the purpose of informing 
young ‘people and their parents about the school. It deals with the bare outline 
of the road to graduation. After the Forward, which lists other aids for 
student and parent use, two pages are devoted to answering the question: 
What good is a high-school diploma?” Three pages give the complete gradua- 
tion requirement. The program of classes is listed by grades and subjects. 
Other brochures are: 

(1) Course of Study Outlines for the General Education Divisions of In- 
struction—This booklet deals with the programs of studies that lead to worth- 
while employment upon the completion of the high-school course as distin- 
guished from college preparatory studies. 

(2) The Lion’s Tale—The students’ handbook is full of information about 
the history and traditions of the school, its extracurricular activities and how 
it operates. This is revised annually and is available to all students in August 
and September each year. 

(3) Brief for Parents—The parents’ handbook is issued for distribution at 
the annual Parents’ Visitation Night shortly after school opens each fall. It 
tells parents many of the things they want and need to know about the school. 
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(4) Football—Statistical information is presented not only as a matter of 
general interest, but also for the aid of sportswriters and sportcasters of the 
press, radio, and television. 

(5) Handbook for Teachers—The inside workings of the school are ex- 
plained for teachers in their own book. This also is issued each year and is 
available to old and new teachers at the beginning of each school year. 

The Student Handbook is 54%” by 8%”; the others are 8%” by 10%”. All 
are attractively bound in red heavy paper. 


THE CHALLENGE OF SOVIET EDUCATION 


“The mushroom-shaped cloud which rose above the Siberian wastes one day 
in 1949 did more than carry its load of radio-active dust into the stratosphere; 
it heralded the emergence of the Soviet Union as a scientific and technical 
power of the first magnitude and aroused the wonder and alarm of many in 
the Western World. The successful launching of the first earth satellite by 
Russia, ahead of the U. S. A. simply underlines the formidable advance of 
Soviet experts in this field. 


“The impact of these events on the Western World has been all the greater 
because of the nigh all-prevailing ignorance of the Soviet system of education 
which lies behind and supports their scientific and engineering achievements. 
The facts about the Soviet output of scientists and technologists have been 
presented to a startled world ill-prepared from previous knowledge to receive 
them. This ignorance is the more regrettable because the aims, methods, and 
content of Soviet education are being adopted in toto by all the Peoples’ 
Democracies of eastern Europe (with reservations in Yugoslavia), and are 
being made the foundation of the educational] structure of the new China. It 
is not too much to say that this body of educational beliefs and practices is 
moulding the minds of close on a thousand million people... . 


“What are the main features of this education which, in the course of a few 
short decades, has transformed the face of Russia? Probably the Scottish 
educationist would be struck most by the highly centralized organizational 
structure of the system. There are two central ministries, the Ministry of 
Education and the Ministry of Higher Education, which control completely the 
entire administration of schools, colleges, institutes, and universities. Instruc- 
tions are issued from the central ministries in Moscow, which govern finance, 
salaries, curricula, timetables, textbooks, equipment, buildings, e'c., etc. There 
are city and district education departments, but their task to carry out the 
instructions demitted from above; they have no autonomy whatsoever. This 
centralization is pushed to fantastic lengths. The minutest details of timetables 
and curricula are laid down by the ministry, are written often by a collegium 
of the Academy of Pedagogical Sciences, are scrutinized by a ministry com- 
mission, and, when passed, are issued to the schools, and must be used. 
Teachers on graduation come under the control of the personnel department of 
the ministry, which directs them to educational districts in accordance with 
an over-all plan for the distribution of teachers. Salaries are paid from the 
central funds. Examination dates, times, and standards are all determined at 
headquarters, and are binding on all schools. The Soviet press once reported 
the case of a headmaster who gave a class an algebra examination a day too 
soon; he was so scared by the possible consequences that he kept the class for 
twenty-four hours until the right time for the examination had passed. 
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“It would be wrong to say that there is no local interest in education. In 
mnay cases there is a strong link between local industrial enterprises and 
collective farms and schools. It is not unknown for a collective farm to take 
the initiative in building a new school for the farm children, or for a ‘patron’ 
factory to supply a school with machines and workshops. Parent-teacher com- 
mittees are almost universal and very active (to judge by the press), and, in 
rural areas, the school is often the center of the cultural life of the district. 
But of semi-automonous local education authorities, such as we know in this 
country, there are none. . .” (From an article by Harry Milne in The Scottish 
Educational Journal, October 11, 1957, Official Organ of the Educational 
Institute of Scotland.) 


HIGH SCHOOL SCIENCE LIBRARY PROGRAM 


The Traveling High School Science Library Program, now in its third year, 
is administered by the American Association. for the Advancement of Science 
and financed by an annual grant from the National Science Foundation, The 
objectives are: (1) to stimulate an interest in reading science books, (2) to 
broaden the science and mathematics background of high-school students, (3) 
to encourage the choice of a scientific career by students with interests and 
abilities in science and mathematics, (4) to familiarize high-school teachers 
with up-to-date science books, other than textbooks, which are useful teaching 
adjuncts, and (5) to demonstrate to school librarians appropriate library 
acquisitions. 

The annotated catalog of the 200 books in the traveling library is in great 
demand not only by secondary-school teachers and librarians, but also by com- 
munity and college librarians, college faculty members, and the general public. 
The recommended books appear to meet the science reading interests of many 
college undergraduates and of the adult non-specialist reader. 

During 1957-58 the traveling libraries are being loaned to 216 senior high 
schools representing every state and the Territory of Hawaii. Over 500 appli- 
cations from qualified schools were received, indicating a great and continually 
expanding interest in the program. In order to place the libraries in schools 
where they are most needed and where there is the greatest likelihood of the 
most effective use of the books, the following criteria guide the selection of 
schools for the program: (1) schools should be senior high schools, or com- 
parable private schools, located in non-metropolitan areas with poor cr no 
local community library facilities; (2) the school should have an enrollment 
of not less than 150 nor more than 750 in the tenth to twelfth grades, inclusive; 
(3) the school should have a library and employ a librarian; (4) the school 
should offer courses in trigonometry, solid geometry, physics, and chemistry; 
(5) a substantial percentage of the last graduating class should now be 
enrolled in degree curricula at accredited colleges and universities; (6) addi- 
tional preference is given to schools who report that one or more science or 
mathematics teachers have attended, or are enrolled to attend next summer, 
one of the institutes for training secondary-school science and mathematics 
teachers sponsored by the National Science Foundation. 

Applications for the 1958-59 program will be solicited from secondary-school 
principals and from headmasters of comparable private schools only, beginning 
March 1, 1958. The closing date for applications is May 15, 1958. (The num- 
ber of schools that can be accepted is not known at present but will be at least 
220. Schools are eligible for the program for one year only.) 
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ANY SPEED CAN KILL 


Twenty-five miles an hour—that’s a safe speed at almost any time, under 
any conditions. Yet a car traveling 25 miles an hour is an absolutely lethal 
instrument. Science has proven that at 25 miles an hour, an occupant can 
strike the car’s interior with the same force as a pedestrian being struck 
by a car traveling the same speed. It’s not just “Speed Kills!” It is “Any 
Speed Can Kill!” The University of California summarizes in a film which 
is the outgrowth of seven years of research and experimentation on automo- 
bile collisions. The science of impact has been under close scrutiny all 
these years. This film points out some new and hitherto unknown facts. 

Stop-action high-speed photography is used to provide a clear insight into 
the injury producing agencies associated with collision. Two new automobiles, 
one of unitized and the other of conventional frame construction, are specially 
instrumented to record engineering and medical data during impact. High- 
speed cameras record in super-slow motion the hideous crushing and extreme 
collapsing of these car structures from several angles within and outside 
the cars. The effect on life-like anthropometric dummy occupants of these 
vehicles is shown. Engineering and medical post-collision analysis are described 
together with some of the more general findings resulting from these ex- 
periments. Seat belts are discussed as one form of car occupant protection. 
This film, an excellent educational aid is 16 mm, 12 minute, black and 
white, sound and is available for purchase at $55 (rental $2.50) from the 
Educational Film Sales Department, University Extension, University of 
California, Los Angeles 24, California. 


THE NEW YORK TIMES FILMSTRIP ON CURRENT AFFAIRS 

The burgeoning steps toward Western European unity, under the momentum 
of world events and aggressive Soviet moves, are developed in Keystones 
of European Unity, the timely January filmstrip in the 1957-58 series of 
the New York Times Filmstrips on Current Affairs. The filmstrip takes up 
the changing role of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization in the defense 
of the free world, the submerging of French-German enmity in such projects 
as the European Coal and Steel Community and the development of the 
Council of Europe. 

The filmstrip is in 53 black-and-white frames, including graphic photo- 
graphs, cartoons, drawings, charts, and maps. It is accompanied by a dis- 
cussion manual that reproduces each frame with supplementary information 
and sets the stage for the whole subject in a general introduction. The manual 
also has discussion questions related to sections of the filmstrip, suggested 
activities, and suggested reading. 

For use in 35-mm projectors, the series of eight monthly filmstrips at $15, 
and individual filmstrips at $2.50, are each available from the Office of 
Educational Activities, the New York Times, 229 West 43rd Street, New York 
86, New York. 


DOCU DRAMA 
The Tenafly, New Jersey School Board had the job of convincing its com- 
munity for the need for adopting the school budget. As a result, a two-hour 
docunientary presentation of the facts about the need for school support was 
prepared. The objective was to present not only statistics, but also a 
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Applications and inquiries are being by the African-Amer- 
ican Institute for qualified teachers to fill positions in secondary 
schools in English-speaking Africa. 

The AAI is a private, non-profit organization incorporated in the 
District of Columbia with offices in New York City and Accra, 
Ghana. 
It’s three main programs are: the publication of a monthly jour- 
nal called Africa — Report; grants and student assistance to 
Africans studying in this country; and the Placement Service which 
places qualified American teachers in English speaking African 
schools. 

For information on any program or complimentary copies of 
Africa Special Report, write to: 


1234 Twentieth Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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realistic picture of conditions. This presentation consisted of a 57-page script 
dealing with the development of American education, its values, and its 
costs. This documentary, entitled We Call to Mind, was presented for five 
nights before audiences in five different schools. All that was used was five 
good readers, two lecturers, one stool, and five chairs. Copies of this 57-page 
script may be secured from Philip Lewis, 26 Buff Road, Tenafly, New Jersey, 
for 75 cents each. 
CAREER BRIEFS 

The Pratt Institute in Brooklyn, New York, publishes a 4-page leaflet 
(7%” x 10%”) entitled Career Briefs which provides information on a 
variety of careers. For example, the October 1957 issue (Vol. 8, No. 1) is 
devoted to kindergarten teaching. Each area covered discusses personal quali- 
fications, preparation, the type of work involved, and opportunities in the 
field. This leaflet is published as an educational service. It will be sent 
regularly to any school or library requesting it. Requests should be addressed 
to Mary L. Wolfe, Editor, Career Briefs, Pratt Institute, Brooklyn 5, New 
York. 


THE UNTOLD STORY OF OUR FLAG 

In an effort to provide a true and more complete history of the origin of our 
American Flag, the United States Flag Foundation has available for distribu- 
tion a 24-page booklet entitled The Untold Story of Our Flag by Lawrence P. 
Tower. The booklet contains a statement by Henry Ward Beecher on our flag, 
a foreword, an introduction, and a history of the origin of the flag. Famous 
historian, Allan Nevins in commenting on the booklet, states that it is “an 
original, thorough and genuinely valuable piece of research, evidencing great 
ingenuity, uncovering new facts of importance, and throwing material light 
on a subject of interest to all Americans. It is beyond question the final. work 
on this subject which quite drastically alters the story of the origin of our flag 
and makes important new contributions to the record of its development.” 

Copies of this booklet may be secured from the U. S. Flag Foundation, 115 
East 86th Street, New York 28, New York, at the following prices: 1 to 99 
copies, 25 cents each with discounts for larger quantities. 


NO CONTROL IN FEDERAL AID, SURVEY REVEALS 


Of 500 school districts answering a recent national survey, 99 per cent 
reported they have not experienced Federal control over their educational 
programs. The survey was made by Dr. Robert I. Sperber under the guidance 
of the Teachers College Department of Educational Administration. Dr. 
Sperber is a school official in New Jersey. The school systems in the survey 
are receiving Federal aid under Public Law 874, which provides school main- 
tenance and operating funds to nearly 3,000 Federally impacted districts— 
those burdened by swollen pupil enrollments caused by Federal activities in 
their areas. 

Dr. Sperber’s study, for which he received a doctor’s degree from Teachers 
College, objectively analyzed the law, for potential Federal control situations, 
through a questionnaire sent to 718 school districts in all states and three 
territories. Five hundred districts replied. The main finding is that “Federal 
control over school personnel, the curriculum, and instructional programs had 
not accompanied the distribution of funds under this law.” The report adds 
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that “provisions of the law forbidding Federal control by the United States 
Office of Education had been faithfully complied with.” —TC Topics, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 525 West 120th Street, New York 27, New York. 


FUND FOR TEACHING AND TEACHERS’ SALARIES 

Gifts and bequests totaling $2,033,616 were made to the Phillips Exeter 
Academy for the successful completion of the Anniversary Teaching Fund. 
J. Warren Olmsted, of Boston, Exeter trustee and campaign chairman, an- 
nounced the completion of Exeter’s biggest capital campaign of the past 
decade to alumni officers and class agents. The $2 million drive began in 
early 1956 when the Exeter trustees authorized a general campaign “to finance 
significant increases in teachers’ salaries.” More than 3,000 gifts from alumni, 
parents, foundations, and corporations made up the total. 

In his final report, Olmsted stated that $561,700 is being paid during the 
present academic year to Exeter’s full-time, classroom teachers, an increase 
of 14 per cent over the figure two years ago when the need for more capital 
funds was foreseen. “When the Anniversary Teaching Fund began” the chair- 
main reported, “the average cash salary of the full-time, classroom teacher 
was $5,750. This year, the average is $6,550.” 

Before the new campaign was undertaken, the range of salaries paid Exeter 
teachers was $2,500 to $8,500. “Today,” the report continued, “the lowest 
starting salary is $3,200 and the highest salary paid is $10,500.” The salary 
scale approved by the Exeter trustees provides a $12,000 maximum. “That the 
maximum on the scale for older and more experienced teachers is not yet being 
paid indicates that there is still a vital need for improvement in this area. 
The continuing example of better compensation for teaching will help to restore 
some of the dignity and attraction which the profession has lost during the 
past two decades.” 


WHAT OF TOMORROW? 

In a San Francisco high school, a gifted youngster attending a seminar in 
which the conventional compartmentalization of secondary-school subject 
matter and the traditional procedures of the classroom had both been happily 
discarded was asked to express his opinion of the class. “I love it,” he replied. 
For the first time since I’ve been in school, I’ve had a chance to breathe.” This 
youthful metaphor is at once a protest of despair and an affirmation of hope. 
If we ignore the discomfort of the gifted child in the straitjacket of the time- 
honored and time-worn classroom, curriculum, and methodology, we condemn 
him to mediocrity and ourselves to national impotence. If we seize the oppor- 
tunity and free his intellectual energies, we establish the bases of individual 
creativity and national progress. “In the conditions of modern life,” warned 
Alfred North Whitehead ominously, “the rule is absolute, the race which does 
not value trained intelligence is doomed.” 

The path is bifurcated, and the direction of the nation’s educational future 
is not yet marked out. Although we proclaim our concern for the discovery 
and cultivation of special talent, we have a tendency to view our educational 
tasks quantitatively rather than qualitatively, and, while we decry our inatten- 
tion to the “exceptional” child, we focus our sights on the “average” child. 
It is but one facet of the American paradox. We prize education more highly 
than any nation in the world; yet we suspect the educated. We advertise 
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proudly the products of American inventive genius, but we distrust such genius 
before it has become inventive. We extend our sympathy to the mentally 
retarded youth who has become isolated from his fellows, but deny it to the 
fleet-minded youth who is often no less isolated. We are quick to denounce 
indolence and inertia. We demand patience for the irritatingly dull, but have 
little for the irritatingly bright. And while we remain supine, we clamor 
incessantly through the press and from the podium about the waste of young 
talent, the scientific superiority of our Soviet adversaries, and the need to 
promote and develop the brains which the complex society of the atomic age 
requires. 

Until the American paradox is resolved and the contempt for the egghead 
and the intellectual is exorcised from our civilization, the efforts of even the 
most zealous schoolmen to promote the cultivation of brains and talents will 
prove peripheral. We shall be varying the form rather than the substance and 
manipulating the technics without affecting the stuff of learning. These are 
large goals, however, and they do not preclude continued endeavors by laymen 
and educators to achieve smaller ones and immediately. Each school must 
work with the resources and the personnel it has on hand, enriching, accelerat- 
ing, grouping, integrating, counseling, and sharing its findings with the larger 
educational community. 

The challenge of gifted youth is too demanding to be ignored because of its 
complexity. The rewards are too shining not to be sought with patience and 
determination.—High Points (November 1957 pp. 35-36) “Educating Gifted 
Youth” by Milton M. Klein of the Evander Childs High School in New York 
City. 

A PROGRAM TO DEVELOP CONSTRUCTIVE CITIZENSHIP— 
BASIC PRINCIPLES 

The Philadelphia Public Schools believe it to be their responsibility— 

1. To educate each child to be an alert, informed, cooperative, and effective 
American citizen in all that that name implies. 

2. To provide this education within the potential of each child, regardless 
of his race, creed, social status, or economic background. 

3. To teach and guide each student as an individual within the limits set by 
available funds, by numbers of students, by facilities and by personnel. 

4. To recognize discipline as the whole program of instruction, guidance, 
and direction through which the student is helped to establish an acceptable 
pattern of citizenship. Discipline is basically constructive. It must be humane 
and, therefore, requires an understanding of the growing student. Its tech- 
niques—of which punishment is but one—must be educationally acceptable and 
must be related to the situation in which the student moves and works. 

5. To accept responsibility for setting up and maintaining a basic pattern 
to which all students should conform. The schools must insist upon respect 
for authority, obedience to directions, and conformity to school regulations. 
They must condemn and prevent, at whatever level, dishonesty in speech or 
action, wanton injury to persons or to personal or public property, and the 
use of profanity and obscenities. 

6. To practice firmness and fairness. Young people understand and ap- 
preciate these qualities. 
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7. To supplement the activities of the home, the church, and other agencies 
interested in helping youth help themselves. The schools, however, cannot take 
the place of these great influences. 

To achieve these objectives, the schools will increase their efforts, to the 
greatest degree possible— 

1. To establish and define standards of performance, of punctuality and 
attendance, of conduct, and of appropriate dress for all students. 

2. To provide even more varied educational experiences either in new types 
of classes or schools, in order to meet the special needs of students. 

8. To provide adequate and readily accessible facilities for dealing with 
the confirmed deviate who must be removed from the usual school situation 
in his interest and that of other students, and to exclude from the school under 
the provisions of the school law, the student who, after every resource for 
helping him has been exhausted, cannot adjust to the school situation. 

4. To inform the community concerning their aims, their procedures, and 
their needs. 

5. To recruit, to train, and to support the teachers who day by day through 
dedicated service carry the program forward. Youth is ever on the alert for 
someone to look up to. Tens of thousands of our young people find that their 
teachers are most noble examples. 
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School Weathersfield, Connecticut. 
Delaware Association of ee Administrators—Lewis J. Roushey, Assistant Principal, High 


School, 
District of Columbia Hoon of Secon She Principals—Boise L. Bristor, Board 
Administraion Annex ©. 1, Washington 9, D. C. 


ia Street, 

i i Schou Puocipals kB B. Henderson 
Florida Education Association, 208 West Pensacola Street, ~ . 

High-School Princi ay am McCord, Pri 
cheat, 236 itn Saree, 8. Adanta, Georgia. ecipl uephy Hig 
Ha Association of Secondary-School Principals—Frank Kinnison, Princi Lahainal 
‘Technical High School, P. ©. Box 7, Lahaina, Maui, Hawaii oe ns 
lcibe Snededen of Stent Shed Miaigde-Ga Snag, Principal, High School, 


Illinois har PP Principals Association—H. A. Dollaban, Principal, Lawrenceville 
Township High School, Lawrenceville, Illinois. 
Sins’ Deties High-School Principals’ Association—James L. Sisk, Principal, Benjamin 
in Junior _ School, 817 North Harris Avtane, Chamesign, an oe 
Indiana Association Secondary-School Principals—0O. urchman 
Avenue, 2 nag ste Indiana. - 
I Association -School Principals—Delmer H. Battrick, Pri Roosevelt 
x; School, Seat Streets, Des Moines 12, Iowa. —_ 
Schools and Principals—Gi/enn E. Burnette, Principal, Junior 


-School Pri a Deacon, Pri q 
“tiigh —— yh i “tee Lexing- 
ncipals Association ( viene Fe F. "Tae. | Principal, "High School, 


Louisiana Association of ‘High School Principals (Colered)—E. C. Land, Principal, Lowery 
High School, Donaldsonville, Louisiana. 
— State wo ee Association—Philip A. Annas, Dept. of Education, State House, 
ugusta, Maine 
ra agg = Associa W hite)—Ste A. Lerda, Pri 
wtligh School, Wesem: pals tion ( ) phen ncipal, 


Society of Educational Pioneers (Colored)—Ulysses S. Young, Dean of Instruction, 


Fae BS ng wm 
Massachusetts Secondary -School Principals Association—Frederick H. Pierce, Executive 
Secretary, 3 Broadway, Beverly, Massachusetts. 
i i Princi pnetetanetiey Finkelstein, Principal, 


bap lew nea} Dale Kennedy, Executive Secretary, M.O. Box 


Seah 
Minnesota Association Puen shed Principals—Wéilliam F. Carlson, Junior-Senior 
High School, Northfield, Minnesota 





gh Schou, i meg toy yt nem Principals—Jobn A. Johnson, Principal, Petal 
x 
Missouri Association of Secondary Sc School ’ Principals—Kenneth J. Smith, Principal, Senior 
teh School, Kirksville. 
Montana Association of School ye Ray Collins, Jr., Principal, Sweet Grass 
County High School, Big Timber, Montana. 
Nebraska Association of School Administrators—Merle A. Stoneman, Teachers College 125, 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln 8, Nebraska. 
Nevada Association of Gpoentegy- School Principals—Merle D. Singleton, Principal, High 
School, Sparks, Nevada. 
New Hampshire Secondary-School Principals Association—Irvin H. Gordon, Principal, High 
School, Marlboro, New Hampshire. 
New Jersey Secondary-School Principals Association—Charles W. Mintzer, Principal, High 
School, Fair Lawn, New Jersey 
New Mexico Secondary-School Princi a 2 Association—Ernest Stapleton, Principal, Valley 
High School, Albuquerque, New 
New York State Association of Secondary- School hig H. Fuller, Principal, 
Floral Park Memorial High School, Floral Park, New Y 
New York City High-School Principals i pader McGarrett, Principal, High 
School of Commerce, New York, New York. 
New York vm Junior High-School Principals Association—Car/ Cherkis, Principal, Baruch 
Junior High School, 104 Man., 330 East 21st Street, New York 10, New York. 
New York ‘City Vocational High- School Princi Association—Edward N. Wallen, 
Principal, East New York Vocational High Sch 1 Wells Street, Brooklyn 8, New York. 
North Carolina Division of Principals of the NCEA—C. E. Wike, Principal, High School, 
Lexington, North Carolina. 
North Dakota Principals Association—Ann Gunderson, Principal, High School, New Rock- 
ford, North Dakota. 
Ohio High-School Principals Association—Robert G. Winter, Principal, Piqua Central High 
School, Piqua, Ohio. 
Oklahoma Secondary-School Principals Association—j. Frank Malone, Principal, North- 
west Classen High School, 2801 N.W. 27th & May Sts., Oklahoma City 27, Oklahoma. 
Come Association of Secondary-School Principals— Willard Bear, Supervisor of Secondary 
ucation, State Department of Education, State Library Building, Salem, Oregon. 
Pennsylvania Association of Secondary-School Principals—S. P. Bomgardner, Principal, 
High School, New Cumberland, Pennsylvania. 
Rhode Island Secondary-School Principals Association—E/don D. Wedlock, Principal, Scituate 
Junior-Senior High School, Trimtown Road, North Scituate, Rhode Island 
South Carolina Association of Secondary-School Principals (White)—W. Eugene Smith, 
Principal, High School, Orangeburg, South Carolina 
South Carolina High-School Principals sashes (Colored) —C. C. Woodson, Principal, 
Carver High School, Spartanburg, South 
South Dakota Association of Secondary- Sched Princi —George W. Janke, Principal, 
Senior High School, 410 East Sth Avenue, Mitchell, Dakota. 
Tennessee Association of Secondary-School om = lag. ered G. Kirksey, Dean of Instruc- 
tion, Middle Tennessee State College, Murfreesboro, Tennessee. 
Texas Association of Secondary-School Principals—W. I. Stevenson, Principal, Milby Senior 
High School, Houston, Texas. 
Texas Principals Association (Colored)—Joseph McMillan, Principal, Fred Douglass Elem. 
School, Dallas, Texas. 
Utah Secondary-School Princi Association—Lerue Winget, Director of Secondary Educa- 
tion, 223 State Capitol, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Vermont Headmasters Association—T._J. Whalen, Principal, High School, Brandon, Vermont. 
Virginia De; ent of Secondary-School Principals (Wbite)—Clarence H. Spain, Principal, 
Binford Junior High School, 1701 Floyd Avenue, Richmond 20, Virginia. 
Virginia Teachers Association (Colored)—J. F. Banks, Principal, Christiansburg Institute, 
Cambria, Virginia. 
ae Association of Secondary-School Principals—George Hermes, Principal, Irene S. 
Reed High School, 7th and Alder, Shelton, Washington. 
West Virginia Secondary-School Principals’ Commission—R. V. Brabham, Principal, Lincoln 
Junior High School, Charleston, West Virginia. 
Wisconsin Association of Secondary-School Principals—Harold L. Paukert, Supervising 
Principal, Kohler Public Schools, 230 School Street, Kohler, Wisconsin. 
Wyoming Association of Secondary-School Principals—Merritt B. Jensen, Principal, High 
School, Cheyenne, Wyoming. 


























YOUR FUTURE 
OCCUPATION 


@ Your students’ career guide, published on the second and fourth 
Mondays of each month from September through June. 


@ Four pages (sometime eight) in each of the twenty issues, filled with 
accurate, up-to-date information on job opportunities, training require- 
ments, and educational guidance. 


Our Editor-i in-Chief, Dr. Max F. Baer, as well as our Board of Advisors, 
consisting of 
Dr. MarGAret E. BENNETT Dr. GERTRUDE FORRESTER 
Mr. Joun C. Davis Dr. Ciirrorp P. Froevica 
Dr. MitrcuHect Dresse Mr. RiIcHARD JONES 
Dr. CLARENCE W. FarLor Dr. Epwarp C. Roeser 
Dr. W. L. Spencer 
have years of experience in vocational guidance. 


@ Provide your entire school, senior class, or home room with this much 
needed guidance, and receive the advantage of our quantity subscrip- 
tion discount. 
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PRICE LIST 


“YOUR FUTURE OCCUPATION” 
Benjamin Franklin Post Office 
P. O. Box 7408 
Washington 4, D. C. 


Total Total Cost 

Subscriptions Per Year 

First Subscription $12.00 1 $12.00 

(Includes Vinyl Binder) 

Next 5 Subscriptions. ... 3.00 each 6 27.00 

Next 39 Subscriptions 2.00 each 45 105.00 

Next 100 Subscriptions 1.00 each 145 205.00 
Over 145 Subscriptions -85 each 


Quantity prices are based upon our mailing all copies to one address. 
We will bill you monthly or three times during the year (December 1, 


March 1, June 1). cr 











Write, telling us how many subscriptions you will need, and we will send 
you copies for inspection and approval. You are under no obligation by 
letting us send you these free copies of “Your Future Occupation.” 
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